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Dear country of my hope, and heart, and birth, 
Each hour more loved, e*en for the misery. 

That, like thy verdure, cUngs to thy deemed earth- 
Eternal momner ! Island Nlobe I 

Let me withdraw the veil from thy sweet face, 
And show some features of thy loveliness, 

That heretofore men cared not much to trace. 
Though bright with genius and with tenderness. 

Thy wild romantic tales I seek to show. 
Of outlaw, and of fairy, and of ghost; 

Where fact and fancy, brightly mingled, g^w. 
And form a maze in which the mind is lost: 

Tet stUl, o'er all, soft beauty reigns the* while. 
Throned in thy tales, as on thy hills, sweet isle ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb short space allowed for introductory matter in the 
twenty-third yolame of this work, was devoted by me to an 
essay on the arrangement and nomenclatnre of minor poetry. 

A farther consideration of this subject has induced me to 
make some alterations in that arrangement. In this volume 
I republish the essay, with those alterations which a closer 
examination and more exact analysis have convinced me' to 
be necessary. 

The present volume contains Ballads and Romances — 
poems of the fifth and sixth classes, according to the sub- 
joined nomenclature. 

Of all the classes of minor poetry, the most interesting 
and valuable, in a national point of view, is the Romance. 
The people, whose heroic deeds, and noble thoughts, and 
graceful legends, are preserved in narrative poetry, of a high 
order, can never pass away from the world of the mind. 

To this class of poetry Greece owes the intellectual sway 
which she has, for ages, exercised. In the darkest hour of 
her national degradation, mankind bowed with awe and 
reverence before the barren motmtains of Greece, con- 
secrated by the genius of romantic poetry. Neither tkne 
nor tyranny can deprive her of this sovereignty of the soul. 
While beauty moves, and poetry delights the human mind, 
so long shall Olympus remain the heaven of our imagina- 
tions. No change in climate, or religion, or philosophy, 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

can direst Ilium of its glories, or disenchant the Castalian 
spring, or drive the muses from their own Parnassus. 

This eternal consecration of the soil is the work of the 
romantic poet. He paints, in the brilliant hues of poetry, 
the heroic deeds of a nation, and the portraits of the heroes 
who achieyed them. He marks out the spots where those 
heroic deeds have been performed, and, by the power of his 
genius, blends, in indissoluble union, the names of the 
localities with the glory of those deeds. He clothes the 
graceful fancies of a people in beautiful poetry, and flowing 
verse, and arranges them in charming groups, and makes 
, them eternal denizens of those mountains and valleys with ' 
which his narrative connects them ; imtil the entire region, 
thus illustrated, appearei to the mental vision, peopled with 
the loveliest creatures of imagination, and lighted by the 
sun of glory, and blooming with undying flowers of fame. 

In this noble department of poetry the English language 
is by na means rich; and yet there is not any nation, 
ancient or modem, whose annals afford subjects for this 
class of composition more interesting and varied than do the 
annals of those races which have formed the British people 
— the Gael, the Cymry, the Saxon, the Norman, and the 
Dane. 

Out of the very moderate number of romances altogether 
written in the English language, it was only permitted to 
publish, in this volume, those written by Irish authors. A 
large number of this latter class^ave been already published 
in this series ; some others are protected by copyright ; the 
entire number of romances consequently available for this 
volume was very small. 

I felt, however, that the interest of this collection of 
poems must mainly depend upon the number and variety of 
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romances contained in it. I accordingly resolved that a 
certain proportion of the poems included in this volume, 
should be romances, and I have kept this resolution. If the 
romances published in this collection be not as good as 
might be desired, thej are, at all events, the best I could 
procure ; and none of my readers can fairly find fault with 
them, unless they be prepared to name forty-five other 
romances, written by Irish authors, unpublished in this 
series, unprotected by copyright, and possessed of greater 
merit. 

With respect, however, to the ballads published in this 
volume, I do not feel that any apology is required. The 
great migority of these ballads were written by the late 
James Clarence Mangan, and afibrd striking specimens of 
the peculiar energy of language and variety of versification 
which characterise all his writings. 

This distinguished poet, whose verses, for more than, 
twenty years, have afforded so much of improvement and 
delight, appears to have possessed an extraordinary com- 
mand of versification, from his earliest years. The two 
following poems were written, according to his own account, 
before he was sixteen years of age, and prove a precocity of 
power, in this respect, almost unexampled : — 

Genius: SI iTtasment. 

Oh, genias ! genius! all thoa doRt endure, 

First from thyself, and finally from those, 

The earth-bound and the blind, who cannot feel 

That there be souls with purposes as pure 

And lo% as the mountain snows, and zeal 

All quenchless as the spirit whence it flows — 

In whom that fire, struck but like sparks from steel, 

In others' bosoms, ever lives and glows. 
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Of such, thrice blest are they whom, ere mature 

Life generate woes, which Gob alone can heal, 

His mercy takes to happier spheres from this : 

For the mind's conflicts are the worst of woes, 

And fiithomless and fearful yawns the abyss 

Of darkness thenceforth under all who inherit 

That melancholy, changeless hue of heart, 

Which flings its pale gloom o'er the years of youth — 

Those most — or least — ^illnmind^ by the spirit 

Of the eternal archetype of trutti; 

For such as these there is no^peace within. 

Either in action or in contemplation, 

From first to last — ^but, even as they begin, 

They close, the dim night of their tribulation, 

Worn by the torment of the untiring breast, 

Which, scorning all, and shunned of all by tarns, 

Uphdd in solitary strength, begot 

By its own unshared shroudedness of lot. 

Through years and years of crushed hope throbs and bums, 

And bams and throbs, and will not be at restr— 

Searching a desolate earth for that it findeth not. 
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When thought becomes a vehicle of pain, 
The wheels thereof are wisely checked. 

Torture of mind for vanity is vain. 

Why, even upon the shores of intellect. 
Should peace of soul be wrecked? 

Few, simple, and unaltering are 

Those beacon-traths, that on our twilight path 

From time to eternity, for young and hoary, 
Shine each a star — 
And what is all beside? 
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The loftiest triumph geniuB bath 
Shows crestless, and ashamed beside the glory 
Of patient goodness, exercised and tried 
By scorn and suffering, whose nnmnrmuring meekness, 
Which knoweth but mercy, beareth all 
Things, conquering by its very weakness 
' The stubborn spirits hell could not appal ; 
And higher 
Than that which rays a halo round the lyre, 
Such glory ranks. A dream fell on me, fraught 
With many mingled images, ascending 

Up from the depths of slumber, 
~ Oigantical, Toluminous, and blending 

Each into each in myriads without number, 

And, as I thought 
How when pile, pillar, pyramid shall crumble 
Immortal coronals await the humble, 

Up from the depths of sleep 
A Toice came, sadder than the night-wind borne 
Oyer the troubled bosom of the deep — 
Woe! woe I it cried, and bade the listener mourn. 
Woe to the pride that seeks at best to dazzle. 
But oft to desolate and shatter, making 
A OoD-given intellect its plastic vassal, 

For shaking 
The columns that uphold the living world. 
That one brow may be laurelled ! 

Mangan seemed to think, that as the subject matter of 
every poem was, in some degree, different from that of all 
other poems, so the form of verse employed in every poem, 
should be also, in some degree, different from all other forms 
of verse ; and that every new poetic conception was entitled 
to a new style of versification. The thirty-seven poems of 
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his, published in this Yolume, exhibit almost as many dif- 
ferent styles of versification : yet, of each style, Mangan 
appears as perfectly the master, as if he had confined him- 
self to it alone. 

Some of the forms of verse employed by Mangan are most 
extraordinary. He appears to have sought for difficulties, 
in order to perfect himself in the language, by struggling 
with them. The following poem is a curious instance of 
this. The rhymes in it are a succession of puns — 

ms mausoleum- 
Fain would I, even as the German lyrist, Komer^ 
Be buried in some hollow, wild, or bowery corner^ 
Near willow-blackened streams, and tall, tall groves of pine, 
Or dells where jasamines blow, and palest lilies pine. 

My tomb, I think, should be of Parian marble, barred 
All round with silver bars (much like a grate), a fair 
And dreamlike monument, a grand, a great affair ; 

And on it should be verses by another hard, 
Gonstnied in the fine and martial Alexandrine. 
Yet, oh ! not snch a lay as flattered Alexander in 
His flash of pride and power ; bnt having for their sole 
Object and end to soften and sublime the eoul. 
And breathing, first and last, a deeply different tone 
From that of Percy, Shelley, Godwin, or Wolf Tone, 
Or any phUosophe of these disastrous days, 
Whom boobyism and pride may stultify and daze. 
And as this tomb of mine should stand without a peer, 
Shading the creamy marble greenly should appear 
A mourning yew, of all trees in the u-ni-verse; 
That men might point and say, lo, there's the tew nioh versjs. 
Thus by a wondrous chance, not (if you nent your eye 
Through ages) happening once in many a cent-u-ry, 
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The boorishest of bipedB Tegetating on our 
Green globe might one day reap imperishable honour, 
And have his thick head bound with little sprigs of ir^, 
Extremely like the head (on copper) of George IV., 
And stand immortalised, perhaps, from sire to son, 
In every land and mansion underneath the sun, 
Down to the eighty-third, or even eighty-fourth 
Century, as he who brought a pun so weighty forth. 

Through all Mangan's works shines forth the true poetic 
spirit— the desire to enlighten and to improve — ^the readiness 
to devote his genius to the public good. Nearly twenty 
years ago this noble sentiment was thus nobly expressed by 
him — 

I. 

Not yet trodden under wholly. 
Not yet darkened, 

Oh ! my spirit's flickering lamp art thou ! 
Still, alas! thou wanest — though but slowly ; 
And I feel as though my heart had hearkened 

To the whispers of despondence now. 



u. 
Yet the world shall not inthral me — 
Never 1 never! 
On my briary pathway to the grave, 
Shapes of pain and peril may appal me. 
Agony and ruin may befSal me; 
Darkness and dismay may hover ever ; 
But cold world I will not die thy slave 1 
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zn. 
Underneath my feet I trample 
You, ye juggles — 
Pleasure, passion, thirst of power, and gold ! 
Shall I, dare I, shame the bright example, 
Beaming, burning, in the deeds and straggles 
Of the consecrated few of old ? 



IV. 

Sacred flame — ^which art eternal ! 
Oh ! bright essence ! 

Thou enthusiasm ! forsake me not. 
Oh; though life be reft of all her vernal 
Beauty, ever let thy magic presence 

Shed its glory round my clouded lot. 

For twenty years Mangan followed the profession of a 
poet in the city of Dublin. For twenty years he continued 
to pour forth original poems of great power and beauty, 
besides translations from almost all the languages of Europe, 
and many of the languages of Asia. His poems altogether 
amount to many hundreds. For twenty years he laboured 
assiduously in his noble art, gladly accepting for his works 
payment lower than that given to the humblest menial, and 
the return for this devotion of his noble genius to the noblest 
purposes, was a life of privation and wretchedness, and an 
early death, caused by want, and cold, and hunger, and 
nakedness, and every kind of misery. 

It cannot be alleged with truth that his genius became 
obscured, or that his industry declined during the latter 
period of his life. The first twenty-two of his poems in 
this volume, were originally published in the Irishman 
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newspaper,* during the last year of Mangan's life; and 
almost all those poems were written by Mangan in the 
course of that year. To the last hour of his life, even while 
the death struggle was shaking his worn-out frame, he was 
working hard, vainly endeavouring to procure the most 
miserable food, and the most wretched shelter, by the pro- 
duction of the most noble poetiy. 

I had not been acquainted with Mangan, except through 
the medium of his writings. I had never even seen him» 
when, in the month of June, 1849, 1 was startled by a news- 
paper announcement, that the poet, who had so long afforded 
me instruction and delight, had just died in the Meath 
Hospital, associated with the most wretched outcasts of 
society, and indebted to a public charity for a bed and 
shelter,' in his dying moments. 

I hastened to the hospital to ascertain if this report were 
correct. There, for the first time, I beheld James Clarence 
Mangan. Wrapped in a winding sheet, and stretched upon 
the table of the dead-house in the Meath Hospital, lay e 
poet, whose works had so long formed the theme of uni- 
versal admiration, an attenuated corpse, wasted to a ske- 
leton, by want, and sickness, and misery, and despair. 

From the house-surgeon of the hospital, I learned the 
following sad records of the last hours of this great master 
of English verse. 

In the month of June, 1849, the cholera morbus raged in 
Dublin; temporary hospitals were erected by the board of 
health, for the reception of pauper sufferers from this dis- 
ease, and servants of the board were dispatched with carts, 

* I seise this opportunity of retnrningr my warmest thanks to the pro- 
prietor of the Irishman. To his liherality the pubhc are indebted for the 
posBesaon of the above flue poems. 
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to all parts of the city, for l^e purpose of bringing to those 
hospitals the persons attacked by this dreadful epidemic. 

While searching for this purpose an obscure portion of 
Dublin, the servants of the board of health were informed, 
that the tenant of a single room, in one of the most wretched 
houses in the neighbourhood, had been for some time con- 
fined to his bed, and was supposed to be sufTering from 
cholera morbus. They ascended to the lodging thus indi- 
cated, and there, stretched on a wretched pallet, and sur- 
rounded by proofs of the most squalid misery, tliey found 
the wasted form of a man, insensible from exhaustion. Be- 
lieving that he was reduced to this state by cholera, the 
servants of the board of health placed the sufferer in their 
cart, and conveyed him to the North Union cholera sheds. 

In this miserable wreck of hunger and misery the* attend- 
ant physicians recognised James Clarence Mangan. Upon 
examination it was found that his disease was not cholera, 
but absolute starvation. He was immediately transmitted 
to the Meath hospital, where everything that skill and kind- 
ness could suggest for the purpose of reviving the expiring 
spark of life was attempted — and attempted in vain. This 
unfortunate child of genius sank hourly, and died shortly 
after his admission to the hospital; exhibiting, to the last, 
his gentle nature, in repeated apologies for the trouble he 
gkve, and constant thanks for the attentions and assistance 
afforded to him. 

Ih his pocket was found a volume of German poetry ; in 
translating which he had been engaged when struck down 
by his last illness. In his hat were found loose papers, on 
which his last efforts in verse were feebly traced by his 
dying hand. Labouring to the last in his noble art — 
striving to obtain a morsel of bread by the production of 
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the finest compositions — and striving in yain» poor Clarence 
Mangan died ; an honour to his country by his noble writings 
—a disgrace to it by his miserable fate. 

Although deaths so miserable and heart-rending as that 
of Mangan— deaths caused by absolute want of food— 4ure 
unusual amongst men of such literary eminence, yet deaths 
produced by the anxiety and agony of mind consequent 
upon insufficient and uncertain means, are of every day 
occurrence, in the highest walks of literature. 

The names of Griffin, Callanan, and Wolfe, appear in this 
volume, surrounded by poetic lustre, scarcely less brilliant 
than that of Mangan. In their several walks of poetry, 
these writers have been seldom equalled, hardly ever sur- 
passed* Yet, within the last few years, all of these poets 
died broken-hearted, by poverty. Their fame was estab- 
lished, and the English language was enriched by their 
noble compositions; but the means of providing even the 
humblest subsistence was denied to all of them by the public 
whom they delighted, or the coimtry which they ennobled. 

If the most moderate pensions had been granted to these 
great masters of the English language— if these distin- 
quished poets had been declared entitled to yearly stipends, 
even equal to those received, as half-pay, by every captain 
in the army, they would in all human probability have lived 
to this time, pouring forth, during their entire lives, as a 
necessary condition of their existence, streams of the purest 
and most noble poetry. 

Justice, and wisdom ; and public advantage, and national 
glory, alike command that the poet, who has enriched his 
native language, and ennobled his native land, by his writings, 
should not be allowed to die of want, but should be supported 
by the country, upon which he has conferred such benefits : 
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for benefits of the most real and permanent kind does the 
poet confer upon his native land. Bnms's ballad of *'a 
man's a man for a* that/* and Wolfe's elegy on Sir John 
Moore, are substantial additions to the intellectual empire 
of the British people ; they are portions of the boundless 
regions of the sublime and beautiful, first discovered by the 
genius of her sons, and which, for ever after, owe allegiance 
to the country of their discoverers, and spread its influence, 
and increase its fame. 

Such pensions however, to be useful, must not be elee- 
mosynary. They must not be granted as alms, but de- 
mandable as right. They must not be the wages of subser- 
vience and sycophancy, but the rewards of genius, and 
industry, and merit. 

Ko one should receive, even the smallest of such pensions, 
unless he had attained a high rank in the order of poets. 
The amount of pension should vary, according to the 
amount of valuable poetry produced; and thus afford a 
stimulant to progress. Difficulties in such arrangements are 
easily suggested, but just as easily overcome. An honest 
desire to save the country from the disgrace, caused by such 
deaths as Mangan's, is all that is required to ensure success. 
In proof of this I venture to submit the following plan : — 

Addpting the subjoined arrangement of minor poems as 
the basis of my plan, I count a sonnet, songlet, song, or 
rhyme, as one poem, and reckon each of them as a unit in 
poetical arithmetic. Let the man who has written one 
sonnet, song, songlet, or rhyme, of high poetic merit, be 
placed in the list of those who have enriched the literature 
of their country, by the addition of one poem. 

A ballad I estimate, as two of such units; a romance, 
idyl, or longer poem, as five. Whenever the writings of 
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uny poet, calculated by this scale, shall amount to one hun- 
dred, then should such poet, according to my plan, be en- 
titled to a pension of one hundred pounds a year, to be 
increased by one pound yearly, for every additional poem, 
which he may afterwards produce; and, to distinguish these 
stipends firom all other less honourable pensions, let such 
stipends for poetic merit be styled and knosm as ** rrtms 

GOLD." 

To establish this system, it will be necessary to appoint 
tM>me tribunal to examine, and decide upon, the merit of 
poetical compositions. This can easily be done. In this 
country the Royal Irish Academy would, at once, afford 
such a tribunal ; and the performance of this duty might be 
made a condition of its annual payment from the public 
treasury. 

The appointed tribunal should not receive any composi- 
tions, unless such as had been previously published in 
printed volumes. Poems in manuscript, or such as had 
l»een only published in newspapers, ought to be inadmissable. 
Such a provision would effectually prevent the business of 
the tribunal from ever becoming burthensome. 

Though I class all greater poems, prima faciei with the 
idyl and romance, I do not attempt to estimate, in this 
scheme, the comparative value of the greater poems— the 
inspirations of the tragic or the epic muse. These noble 
creations of genius are rare, they appear seldom, and at 
long intervals, and would each deserve a separate estimation 
and report from the appointed tribunal. Of all the poems, 
however, that have yet been written, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, may be arranged amongst the several classes 
of minor poems. The plan therefore which enables the 
poet to claim, as a right, a precise remuneration for so great 
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a migority of the entire host of poems, will be found, in 
practice, sufficiently extensive. 

Let the poet, desirous of the award of the appointed 
tribunal, place in their hands the volume which contains his 
poems. Let the tribunal be bound to examine his works, 
and to report upon them within a limited time. Let their 
report set out what poftms of his, if anj, are possessed of 
such high poetic merit, as to form valuable additions to the 
literature of the country : then let the poet who shall have 
written one hundred of such poems, calculated as above, 
be entitled to demand, as of right, a rhyme-gold of one hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

No matter how high the scale of required merit might be 
pitched — ^no matter what degree of excellence might be 
demanded by such tribunal, its existence would be certain 
to stimulate genius and forbid despair. 

Wherever true poetic genius existed, absolute want could 
be, by this system, effectually banished ; for the rhyme-gold 
thus distributed should be inalienable. No power to assign 
or charge it in any way, ought to be permitted. This 
rhyme-gold should continue always to form the honorary 
support, accorded to poetic genius, by the nation which 
such genius had ennobled and glorified. 

Great as would be the results of such a system, its expense 
would be surprisingly small. The entire number of poems, 
of every class, possessed of high poetic merit, and written 
originally in the English language, does not exceed ten 
thousand. Of these scarcely half have been written by 
men, who, from the number of their poems, would be en- 
titled, under the proposed plan, to national support. If all 
the British poets, therefore, from Chaucer downwards, were 
still alive, they would not be entitled, under this system, to 
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demand from the nation, as rhyme-gold, more than five 
thousand pounds a year. 

Tet if such a system had been established in their time, 
Mangan, and Griffin, and Callanan, and Wolfe would, in all 
human probability, be still alive, and still pouring forth 
those streams of pure and noble poetry which were prema^ 
turely dried up by misery and want. 

If such a road to honourable independence had been 
opened to Robert Bums, who can contemplate without 
emotion the probable results. If his great genius could 
have purchased independence for himself and bread for his 
children, by the cultivation of the noble art in which it took 
delight — ^if his home affections, his yearnings for indepen- 
deuce, his love of country and his thirst for fiime, could all 
have been satisfied upon the terms of producing in abun- 
dance the noblest poetry, who can doubt that such poems 
would have been produced in endless variety ? From his 
brave breast would have sprung forth,^y by day, glorious 
creatures of poetry, beautiful as the source from which they 
sprang, immortal themselves, and conferring immortality 
upon the language and the nation of their author. 

Although the poems selected according to this scheme 
must be all possessed of high merit, some will be ever found 
raised by poetic inspiration far above the others. The 
rhyme-gold, therefore, never can be equable; it will be, 
also, plainly inadequate ; and though it were increased ten- 
fold, it could never create poetic genius—that most glorious 
essence, which gold or power have never yet been able to 
produce. 

But when poetic genius does exist, the rhyme-gold would 
stimulate and invigorate it. Being demandable as a right, it 
would afford support to the poet, without degrading him to 
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the condition of a penaioner ; and it would si^ye the country 
for ever from the infamy of such deaths as Mangan's. No 
party subserviancy, or private sycophancy, would be neces- 
sary to obtain it. It would constitute an annual tribute, 
paid by the nation to genius of the highest order, conferring 
honour alike upon the poets who received, and upon the 
country that bestowed it. 
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Of all the literary treasures of a people, none more enrich 
the language, and exalt the sentiment of a nation, than their 
minor poems. 

By far the greater number of this class, in the English 
language, are designated by the ill-defined and promis- 
cuously-used appellations of song and ballad. Though this 
community of name would naturally suggest some similarity 
of form or character in these poems, such is far from being 
the case: in structure of verse, in length, in sentiment, 
and in subject matter, their variety is as rich and as endless 
as that of the leaves and flowers of spring. 

These little creatures of poetry, clothed in their draperies 
of rich and flowing verse, mingle with our most laborious 
thoughts, refresh our weary minds, and strew the thousand 
paths of memory with sweet, unfading flowers. 

They consecrate the names they mention, and enbalm the 
noble thoughts which they express. Like lovely hamadryads 
they seem to haunt our hills and dales, of which they sing 
they perpetuate our deeds of glory ; and seizing in their soft 
embrace our legends, almost dead, they breathe into them 
the undying soul of poetry, and render them immortal. 

This great dissimilarity — this endless variety, would seem - 
to indicate classification as the first duty of the critic. To 

h 
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assist the poet, to direct the stadent, and t<i prevent confu- 
sion, a careful arrangement of minor poems would appear to 
be indispensable: yet this task has been hitherto unac- 
countably neglected. 

The flowers, beautiful, but short-lived — ^the shells, worth- 
less, except for their gracefiilnesft, have been distributed 
into genera and species, and carefully arranged. Even the 
fairy race — ^the unreal inhabitants of dreamland — have been 
divided into tribes, and distinguished by well-known deno- 
minations. Gnome, sylph, and naiad, each designate a dif- 
ferent species, and classify these fkncy-bom legions. To 
the minor poems alone, of all the forms of beauty known 
upon the earth, have been hitherto denied arrangement, or 
classification, or useful nomenclature. 

With the sole exception of that species of minor poem 
which is expressed in a single stanza of fourteen lines, and 
designated a *' sonnet," there is not one, described by a class 
name, which conveys an exact idea of its length, or cha- 
racter, or subject. 

The appellation of ballad is given indiscriminately to the 
amatory lyric of eight lines, and to the romantic narrative 
of eight hundred. When a poem is described as a ballad, 
it is impossible, from such description, to conjecture 
whether the poem be a serenade, or a war song, or a pas- 
toral, or a legend. The comprehension of the term has been 
enlarged, until it has become unmeaning, and useless. A 
similar course has produced a similar result with respect to 
all the other denominations of minor poems, except the 
sonnet. 

To attempt to classify the minor poems — to undertake a 
task from which so many able critics have shrunk, may 
appear presumptuous. No doubt difficulties beset, on many 
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sides, the arranger of minor poetry. To measure and 
elassif J these sweet breathings of the immortal spirit is no 
easy task ; yet, unless this be done, at least to some extent, 
the class names at present in use can serve only to mislead. 

To limit the comprehension of the present class names, 
and, by so doing, to mark out and define the classes of 
minor poems described by such names, appears the simplest 
mode of arranging and classifying this numerous and beau- 
tiful offspring of the love of immortality. 

Instead of the loose and shifting meaning at present at- 
tached to the term « song," I assimie a song to be a minor 
poem, suited to be «ung, and which from its length may be 
couTeniently sung at one time. I fix that length arbitrarily, 
and say that it should not exceed, at most, four stanzas, or 
forty lines; and I therefore define a song to be a minor 
poem, suited to be sung, and which does not exceed in 
length four stalizas or forty lines. If a poem be unsuited 
to be sung, or if it extend to more than four stanzas, or if 
the stanzas into which it be divided contun more than forty 
lines, I would exclude such poem from the class of songs. 

A subdivision of the large class of minor poems, which 
range within these limits of the song, appears desirable. A 
distribution of them, into what may be termed the greater 
and the lesser song, will, in my opinion, conduce much to a 
lucid arrangement of minor poetry. K this be not done, 
the name of song will be given indiscriminately, to the com- 
paratively lengthened ode of war or liberty, and to the 
minature lyric, which expresses a single gem-Uke thought, 
and is short enough to form the posy for a ring. These two 
classes of poems ought to be distinguished ; and I attempt 
to make this distinction by naming poems of the first class 
*' SONGS," and those of the second ** songlets." 
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These songleto^ the smallest, but often the loveliest of the 
minor poems, are above all others, the most difficult to 
define. These little creatures of the imagination delight to 
stretch their tiny forms through lines and stanzas, both so 
short, that it is quite impossible to mark out their limits by 
the number of lines or stanzas they contain, in such a 
manner as to distinguish them from the song. Their small- 
ness can only be detected by weighing the entire mass ; and 
adopting this method, I define a songlet to be a minor poem » 
which does not contain more than one hundred syllables. 

Although this mode of measurement may be unusual, I 
do not think it inconvenient; and practice assures me 
that it is sufficient to distinguish the greater from the lesser 
song. The eye, well accustomed to the structure of verse, 
will, in most cases, at once distinguish the songlet from the 
song. In very few instances will it be required to count the 
syllables. The number of lines in the poem, and the num- 
ber of feet in each line, taken together, will readily point 
out the total number of syllables, and thereby determine 
the class to which the poem is to be referred. 

Those poems which are not sonnets, and which do not 
exceed in length the limits of the song, but which, from their 
structure, are unsuited to be sung, I denominate **itHTME8.:" 
and I define a rhyme to be a minor poem not exceeding a 
song in length, but unsuited to be sung. 

The minor poems which do not extend beyond four stanzas 
or forty lines, being thus divided into the sonnet, the songlet, 
the song, and the rhyme, it only remains to classify those 
minor poems, which exceed the limits of the song. This 
large number of poems I distribute into three classes, which 
I distinguish by the denominations of the *' romance," the 
** BALLAD," and the " idyl." 
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Under the name of " bom ance/' I cIam those mmor poems 
longer than a song, which are entirely narratiye, or in which 
the narratiTe preponderates abore the other subject matter. 

Under the name of " ballad/* I class those minor poems 
longer than the song, which are not narratire, or in which 
the other snliject matter preponderates above the narratiTe. 

The great majority of minor poems longer than the song, 
may be conreniently arranged, in the two great classes of 
ballad and romance. Bat there still remains a small and 
noble class of minor poems, of a more regular structure, 
and classic form, than the light romance or simple baUad, 
and which, I think, require a separate classification. 

Of this hitter dass the Deserted Village of Goldsmith may 
be taken as a worthy representatire. The measured cadence 
and classic fqrm of poems of this class, appear to demand a 
higher title in the scale of poetic dignity than that of ballad 
or romance. 

I endeayour to meet this demand, by denominating poems 
of this class '* ibtls ;" and I define an idyl to be a minor 
poem, longer than the song, and of a more regular structure 
and classic form, than the ballad or romance. 

In shortness, these three classes are limited ; all must be 
longer than the song : but to their length I do not assign a 
limit. The idyl and the ballad expand into the didactic 
poem : the romance mounts into the epic But the greater 
poem cannot be confounded with the lesser, from which it 
may have sprung. It may partake, indeed, in some degree, 
of a common nature with its germ, but it differs from it in 
feature and in size, as much as the fidl-grown oak differs 
fr^m the tiny acorn, from which it derives its birth. 

I, therefore, distribute the entire mass of minor poetry 
into seven classes, which I thus denominate and define : — 

62 
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First, the *< sonnet*'— A minor poem contained within a 
single stanza of fourteen lines. 

Second, the '* sonolbt" — A minor poem suited to be 
sung, and containing not more than one hundred syllables. 

Third, the ** song" — A minor poem suited to be sung, 
and not exceeding in length four stanzas, or forty lines. 

Fourth, the " rhyme" — A minor poem not exceeding a 
song in length, but unsuited to be sung. 

Fifth, the '* romance*' — A minor narratlTe poem, longer 
than the song. 

Sixth, the *< ballad" — A minor poem longer than the 
song, and not a narrative poem. 

Seventh, the '*ii>tl" — A minor poem longer than the 
song, and of a more regular structure and classic form than 
the ballad or romance. 

Into these seven classes of ** sonnet," ** songlet," *• song," 
"rhyme," ** ballad," "romance," and "idyl," the entire 
body of minor poems may, I think, be conveniently divided. 

These class names may be sometimes advantageously 
united to terms explanatory of the character of the poems 
they describe. Thus the compound epithets of "love 
sonnet," "dirge songlet," "war song," "pastoral ballad," 
"sacred romance," &c., indicate, besides the length, the 
character of the subject matter of the poems so designated. 

When, adopting my definitions, a poem is styled a " war 
song," we may know, by this description alone, that it is a 
minor poem suited to be sung, containing more than one 
hundred syllables, not exceeding forty lines, or four stanzas, 
in length, and that the subject matter of the poem is war. 
Greater accuracy than this can hardly be expected in a class 
name, and would not, I think, be desirable. 

I have thus attempted to reduce to some discipline, how- 
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eyer imperfect, the great host of miiMHr poetrf — tfaoK li^^t- 
armed l^ons, created by genius to asnst in aduering 
glory, and which still sentinel its fari^it dwdlings in tiie 
landof fSune. 

This is no easy task, nor is a first attempt likdy to be 
successful, so nnmeroos, and Tsried, and undisciplined, is 
that host of minor poems, which, plnmed in bri|^ft thnoghte, 
and clothed in polished rerse, career and swarm orer the 
great battle-field of poetic fiune— 4hat glorious battle-fidd, 
on which the mighty ones of the earth haye, tiiTOu^ all time, 
waged their intellectual war, seekmg fi>r conquests in the 
regions of the sublime and beautifhl, and striving for the 
soyereignty of the souL 

Although this attempt of mine to form a system may be 
imperfect, I trust that it will be prodactiye of useful resulta. 
I hope that it may direct the attention of abler minds to this 
neglected, but necessary task, and thus, at length, procure 
its completion. I trust that the definitions which I haye 
here ventured on, may, though deficient, thus prove the 
first faint glimmerings of classification — dawning glimpses 
of arrangement, heralding the sun of settled order, and 
proclaiming that it shall shortly rise, to rule and r^^ulate 
these lesser realms of poetry. 

H. £. 
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BALLAD. 

I. 
Like thunder peals, o'er land and sea, 

The Toice of freedom, now, is calling ; 
Before the trump of liberty. 

The citadels of kings are falling. 
The Montmorenci's rank is past — 

The Conde's dead — the Bourbon's flying , 
And crowns and coronets are cast. 

In heaps, like worthless lumber lying : 
All man-made titles, now, are gone. 
Like leaves by wintry tempest strown. 

II. 
Have heroes all departed, then ? 

Or liye they but in ancient story ? 
Shall man ne'er purchase rank again, 

By words of power and deeds of glory ? 
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Test still, shall rank on earth he found, 
Around which loyal hearts may muster ; 

And heroes, still, be laurel-crowned — 
Still, lire amid bright honour's lustre : 

Though man-made, yice-bought, rank, be past, 

Tet Ood-made, fame-bought, rank shall last. 



in. 

He, who, with manly, gallant heart. 

On God, and his right arm, depending. 
Hath ever ta*en the righteous part. 

The wronged, though weak and poor, defending- 
Who, the oppressed to raise and free. 

Unmoved, when all around were flying. 
Hath poured his blood for liberty, 

The despot to the death defying : 
Who, thus, hath fought, for sacred right, 
Behold in him the God-made knight I 



IV, 

Whose rushing words, like battles, sound, 

Against the power of falsehood raging — 
Who, though oppressed by many a wound, 

Are seen the conflict brayely waging : 
Searchers and champions of the truth. 

The liar's bane — the despot's terror — 
Who spend their lives, both age and youth, 

In combat with dark fraud and error : 
Such lights and glories of our sphere, 
Stand, each approved a God-made peer! 
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y. 
Whose lips are touched by fire divine — 

Whose soul with poetry is glowing — 
Along whose rich and noble line. 

The stream of liberty seems flowing; 
Openers of nature's mystery, 

To whom the glorious task is given, 
Upon the wings of poesie. 

To lift man's spirit nearer heaven : 
Such task, such thoughts, such deeds evince 
The presence of the God~madeTprince ! 



Kings of the dynasty of mind 

Are they, to whom their God has given, 
In glorious unity combined. 

These three most precious boons of heaven — 
The breast, that bravely strives for right, 

The zeal for truth, death's f^ont despising. 
And that divine, undying light. 

Within the poet's soul arising : 
These, to the throne of mind, fame brings. 
And earth salutes them God-made kings ! 



His Gk)d-made rank to each remains. 
Though empires &11, and worlds are waning ; 

Each rules, for ever, the domains. 
He spent his hour of life in gaining : 
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Those rich domains, his deeds have won, 
Amid the realms of fame-land lying, 

Where shines, for ever, glory's sun, 
And the bright laurel blooms undying : 

O'er these fair realms, and fame-bought fiefs. 

For ever, rule these God-made chiefs 1 

VIII. 

These chieftains' subjects none can name. 

For all earth holds of pure and chainless 
Bo suit and service to bright fame. 

And rally round her nobles stainless : 
The brave ones, bound for honour's goal, 

The poet youth, and martyr hoary, 
All own, as sovereigns of the soul. 

These heroes, on their thrones of glory; 
And, homage-paying, bend the knee, 
Before this God-made chivalry. 



JAMES CUIBENOE MANOAN. 
I. 

Crom, Crom-aboo/ the Geraldinerebelsfrom proud May nooth. 
And with him are leagued a hundred of the flower of Lein- 

ster's youth. 
Be of cheer once more, O, Erin I Perchance God gives 

thee hope; 
And through the mists of time and woe thy life's true gates 

may ope ! 
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II. 

Earl Thomas of the Silken Bobes t Here doubtless bums 

thy soul ? 
Thou beamest here a living sun, round which thy planets roll ? 
O I would the Eternal Powers above that this were only so ! 
Then had our land, now scorned and banned, been saved a 

world of woe ! 

III. 
No more I no more ! it maddeneth so ! But rampart, keep, 

and tower. 
At least are still — ^long may thee be— a part of Ireland's 

power I 
But — ^who looks 'mid his warriors from the walls, as gleams 

a pearl 
'Mid meaner stones ? 'Tis Parez— foster-brother of the Earl. 

IV. 

Enough I we shall hear more of him I Amid the hundred 

shafts 
Which campward towards the Saxon host the wind upbears 

and wafts. 
One strikes the earth at Talbot's feet, with somewhat white — 

a scroll — 
Impaled upon its barb. O I how exults the leader's soul I 

V. 

He grasps it— reada— " Now, by St. George, the day at last 

is ours ! 
Before to-morrow's sun arise we hold yon haughty towers I 
The craven traitor I — but, 'tis well ! — he shall receive his hire. 
And somewhat more to boot, God wot, than perchance he may 

desire!" 
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VI. 

Alas ! alas ! 'tis all too trae ! A thousand marks of gold 
In Farez' hands, and Leinster's bands are basely bought and 

sold! 
Earl Thomas loses fair Maynooth and a hundred of his clan — 
But, worse ! he loses half his hopes, for he loses trust in man I 



The mom is up : the gates lie wide ; the foe pour in amain. 
O ! Farez, pride thee in thy plot, and hug thy golden chain t 
There are cries of rage &om the battlements* and mellays 

beneath in the court. 
But Leinster's braye, ere noon blaze high, shall mourn in 

the donjon fort ! ' 



<<HoI Master Farez! thou?" So spake in the hall the 

Saxon chief— 
*' How hast thou proved this tentless loon? But, come, we 

will staunch thy grief I 
Count these broad pieces over well 1" * He flung a purse on 

the ground. 
Which in wrathful silence Farez grasped, 'mid the gaze of 

all around. 



* • So !— right ? " " Yes, right, Sir John 1 Enough ! I now 

depart for home !" 
**£?oj»e, sayest thou. Master Farez? Yesl and, by my 

Halidome, 
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Mayest reach that sooner than thou dreamest. Bat before we 

part, 
I would a brief, blunt parley with thee. Nay, man, why dost 

thou start?" 



** A sudden spasm, Sir John." *'Ay, ay ! those sudden spasms 

will shock, 
As when, thou knoweet, a traitor lays his head upon the 

block!" 
" Sir John. ** " Hush, man, and answer me ! Till then thou 

art in bale-^ 
Till then mine enemy and thrall I" The fallen chief tume 

pale. 



**Say, have I kept good faith with thee?" ** Thou hast— 

good faith and true I" 
** I owe thee nought, then?" *' Nought, Sir John ; the gold 

lies here to view."^ 
<*Thou art the Earl's own foster-brother?" ** Yes, and 

bosom friend !" 
••What?" "Nay, Sir John« I need those pieces, and " 

•• Come, there an end 1" 



' The Earl heaped favours on thee?" " Never king heaped 

more on lord I" 
• He loved thee ? honoured thee ?*' ** I was his heart, his arm, 

his sword !" 
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**He trusted thee?*' **Eren tw he trusted his own lofty 

soull" 
*' And thou betratedst him ? Base wretch I thou knowest 

the traitor's goal 1 

xiit. 

**Ho! FroTost-marshal, hither I Take this losel caitiff 

hence — 
I mark, methinks, a scaffold under yonder stone defence. 
Off with his head I By Heaven, the blood within me bolls 

and seethes 
To look on him! So Tile a knave pollutes the air he 

breathes 1" 



'Twas but four days thereafter, of a stormy evening late. 

When a horseman reared his charger in before the castle- 
gate, 

And, gazing upwards, he descried by the light the pale moon 
shed, « 

Impaled upon an iron stake, a well-known gory head 1 



*' So, Parez 1 thou hast met thy meed !" he said, and turned 

away ; 
" And was it a foe that thus avenged me on that fatal day ? 
Now, by my troth, albeit I hate the Saxon and his land, 
I could, metliinks, for one brief moment press the Talbot's 

hand 1" 
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I^eart antr ^oul. 

BALLAD. 

OERALD GRIFFIN. 
I. 

When some unblest and lightless eye. 

With lid half droop'd, and moist, and meek. 
Tells silent tales of misery, 

The trembling lip could nerer speak, 

What is it wets the listener's cheek, 
What fills with love his answering voice, 

And bids the suffering heart not break. 
And bids that trembling eye rejoice ? 
When the heart wavers in its choice. 

What is it prompts the generous part ? 
Oh 1 spring of all life's tender joys I 

Oh, sun of youth ! 'tis heart 1 'tis heart ! 

II. 
When the advancing march of time. 

With cheering breath has roll'd away 
The mists that duU'd her morning prime. 

And beauty steps into her. day, 

What gives those eyes that conquering play 
That aching bosoms long confess? 

And lights those charms with quickening ray. 
That else had charmed and conquered less ? 
A sweet light unto loveliness, 

A meaning breathing o'er the whole. 
That else might charm, but could not bless. 

Win, but not fix ? 'Tis soul 1 'tis soul 1 

b2 
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ni. 
When youth and youthful friends are gone. 

When disappointment glooms the brow, 
And early loves leave us alone, 

To walk in friendless sorrow now. 

And chilled is young rapture's glow. 
And hoary grown the raven hair. 

And age its paly tinge of woe 
* Hangs over all youth fancied fair. 
What guards our home from chill despair. 

And bids joy linger,, loth to part ? 
Oh, balm of grief and pining care 1 

Oh, stay of age 1 'tis heart 1 'tis heart 1 

IV. 

When beauty feels the touch of years — 
When the round voice grows faint and small. 

And thiit bright eye is dimmed by tears, 
That once held many a heart in thrall, 
What makes that voice still musical ? 

That sunken eye still seeming bright ? 
And beauty, even in beauty's fall. 

As full of witching life and light. 

As when the hue of young delight 
Over its blushing spring-time stole? 

Oh, star of love's approaching night, 
Oh, shield of &ith ! 'tis soul I 'tis soul ! 

V. 

Seldom they shine in worlds like this. 
Seldom their favouring light we see, 

For passion taints earth's purest bliss. 
With spots of dark mortality ; 
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But once a sweet dream came to me, 
A yision of a glorious land. 

When sounds of gentle rerelry. 
Hose on the soft air, making bland 
And rapturous music to a band 

Of nymphs that o'er the green path stole, 
Where beauty and youth walked hand in hand 

Lock'd in love's faith with heart and soul. 



ISeat Wif. 

BALLAJD. 

JAMES CLARENCE MANOAN. 
I. 

Time roUeth on, and, with our years, 
Our sorrows grow and multiply — 
Our Tisions &de ; 
With late remorse and withering fears 
We look for light to days gone by, 
But all is shade. 
Our dear, fond friends have long been gone ; 
No moon is out in heaven above ; 
The chill winds blow ; 
The dolorous night of age eomes on; 
The current of our life and love 
Moves low and slow. 
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Tet earth hath still a twofold dower : 
On desert sands the palm-trees rise 
In greenest bloom : 
The dawn breaks at tj^ darkest hoar ; 
Stars brightliest shine when midnight skies 
Are palled in gloom ; 
The deep hath treasures unrevealed ^ 
Of gold, and gems, and argosies, 
And gallant ships : 
ITie sword strikes hurtless on the shield, 
And from the once plague-laden breeze 
Health greets thy lips 1 



Thou, therefore, man, shalt never droop, 
Shalt never doubt, shalt always trust 
The power of God ! 
Thou art not heaven's or nature's dupe ; 
This fleshy hull shall rot in dust, 
A trodden clod ; ' 
But shalt thou cower, though death draw nigh 
The mouldering frame, the eternal souH 
Which, say, is best ? 
Thou canst not live unless thou die ; 
Thou must march far to reach thy gaol 
Of endless rest ! 
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IV. 

Bear up ! even though thou be, like me, 
Stretched on a couch of torturing pain. 
This weary day, 
Though heayen and earth seem dark to thee. 
And thine eyes glance around in yain 
For one hope-ray ! 
Though o rbome by wrong and ill — 
Though thou have drained, even to its lees. 
Life's bitter cup — 
Though death and hell be round thee, still 
Place faith in God 1 He hears 1 He sees 
Bear up ! Bear up I 



Cie iSiomantt of Ht fiHtvvoh^ (Stueeit. 



O'er Truagh's brown hills the day is breaking ; 
In Truagh's green woods the thrush is waking ; 
In Tully's lake the dawn is blushing ; 
Through Tully's bowers soft winds are rushing ; 
On Tully's shore a maid is moving ; 
And he, who meets that maiden roving, 
Ne'er may free his heart from oving. 

II. 
Blue, as the cloudless summer skies, 
Beams the soft lustre of her eyes ; 
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White, as the stainlefls winter snow, 
Her neck and lorely boMm show ; 
In massiTe curls of lightest blown, 
E*en to the ground her hair floats down ; 
And round her tall and graceful form, 
A thousand budding beauties swarm : 
So mildly gentle is her mien. 
She might be thought a Tillage queen, 
Did not her forehead, broad and high. 
Proclaim her immortality ; 
And prore a soul was seated there. 
Too great for mortal frame to bear. 



Now, while the rosy mom awakes, 
His wonted walk^M'Kenna takes — 
Conor M*Art M'Kenna Dhu, 
Tiama of the tribes of Truagh. 
Tall is his form, and grare his air. 
Dark clustering hangs his raven hair ; 
Of fewer years no chieftain reigns 
In Orgiall of the golden chains ; 
Yet, in each line of brow and face, 
Deep thought hath set its manly trace. 
His thoughts are upon glories gone. 
On warriors, who in fight haye shone; 
How shall he, like those heroes, live, 
Nor hostages nor tribute give ? 
What shall he do to make his name 
Resound in song, and liye in fame ? 
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IV. 

He counts the deeds his fathers wrought. 
The battles that those heroes fought. 
And all the glories that have shone, 
Along the line of Heremon, 
Since the three Collas, in their might, 
Vanquished the race of Ir in fight. 
And conquered Orgiall of brown shields. 
In Acalethderg's bloody fields ; 
He pauses pondering o'er these deeds— 
What moves amid Lough Tully 's reeds ? 
He lifts his head, and startled spies 
The maiden with the soft blue eyes ; 
Alas 1 that day he thought no more 
On glory or on learned lore ; 
For beauty, seldom, thought befriends. 
And wisdom flies, when love descends. 



Deep lies in every heart the seed of love. 

Unseen, unknown, e'en to the parent bosom; 
One breath alone its gale of Spring can prove. 

One sun of beauty bid it bud and blossom ; 
And when the sun, that makes its summer, comes. 

And beams upon the heart, till then reposing. 
The germ of love, at once, buds forth, and blooms. 

Its myriad flowers and fragrance all disclosing. 
liove's germ, for growth, nor days, nor hours, doth need, 

For when the one sweet source of life is given, 
A lovely tree, at once, springs from love's seed. 

And stretches its flower-laden arms to heaven : 
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All joys the mind e'er dreamed about before, 
Bud forth upon this tree, iu loveliest seeming ; 

And new discovered joys ten thousand more. 
Heart flowers of love, in love's sweet sunshine beaming; 

Until the heart, with joys, and sweets, opprest, 

Sinks fainting in the love-o'erladen breast. 

VI. 

He drank long draughts of sweetness from her eyes, 
With gentle love and tenderness o'erflowing ; 

Like storm-raised seas, his bosom heaves with sighs; 
Upon his cheeks the deepening blush is glowing. 

His love hath reached, at once, full strength and size. 

Warmed by the summer of that maiden's eyes. 

vn. 
Swift as the flash, that lights the skies. 
Love's golden-headed arrow flies ; 
To shield the breast, to ease the pain. 
To hide the wound, alike are vain. 
Whom love thus wounds he loads with chains. 
And over his prostrate spirit reigns. 
But when love, thus, triumphant rules, 
In many an art his slaves he schools : 
He teaches from his wondrous book, 
The meaning of each tender look ; 
The ready tongue he oft denies, 
But gives the language of the eyes ; 
The secret hope the heart that heaves 
Is written in love's magic leaves ; 
He shows what brings the lover's fear — 
He traces to its fount the tear — « 
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He tells why sudden blushes fly — 
He reads the thoughts that swell theungh : 
Thus to his slaves does love impart 
The language of the loving heart ; 
And never yet could fraud or pride. 
From lover's eyes, a true love hide. 

vni. 
In the same hour M'Eenna found. 
At once, love's wisdom and love's wound ; 
From the fair maiden's eyes of blue, 
Love's learning and love's arrows flew ; 
Before her lips had love professed. 
Love's language had her love confessed ; 
The mantling blush upon her cheeks 
Her passion's rising force bespeaks; 
The light, that in her bright eyes glowed, 
The lovely maiden's heart-flame showed; 
And all love's symbols plainly proved 
M*Eenna by the maid was loved. 

IX. 

** Daughter of beauty, whlte-armed maid," 

With faltering voice M*Kenna said, 

<' Whate'er the cause that bade thee bless 

Triucha with thy loveliness ; 

Whate'er the tribe from which you come, 

Thrice welcome to M'Kenna's home; 

Bright shall that humble home appear. 

If thou wilt deign to rest thee there : 

The hundred hills you see around, 

The thousand deer that o'er them bound. 
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The Tallies with their forests green. 
All ! all t shall own jon for their queen ; 
And everj clansman that 70a meet. 
Shall hend, like me, before jota feet." 



Sweet as the shepherd's pipe, from mountain ringing 

Its music soft and clear. 
And thoughts of home and absent loved ones bringing. 

To charm the wanderer's ear ; 
So soft, so sweet, so bird-like, broke 
The maiden's words, while thus she spoke : — 



" Dawn after dawn, when first the rising sun. 

To rubj all my crystal lake is changing. 
From its clear depths I've watched thy footsteps. Conn, 

As round my reedy shore thou hast been ranging ; 
Plain as the pebbles in the limpid brook, 

I've seen thy mind, upon its course careering ; 
!£^or on the spirit's movements spirits look. 

To their clear vision all its acts appearing : 
Thought after thought I've tracked across thy mind. 

And, midst them all, not one of selfish feeling. 
Or base, or craven, could I ever find, 

From the dark caverns of thy spirit stealing ; 
But all sprang pure and spotless to my sight. 

Born of the love of fame and high achieving. 
In the rich panoply of glory dight, 

And from thy soul the light of truth receiving : 
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I've sat, and watched thee, from my crystal bower, 

The fountiuns of thy hopes and fears exploring. 
Until thy bosom seemed a beacon tower, 

The light of honour all around thee pouring; 
And as each pure thought winged forth from thy breast, 

IVe wooed it to my own, in rapt admiring ; 
As mortals prize the cast-off flower, once pressed. 

To the fair bosoms their fond lore inspiring ; 
Until admiring deepened into love. 

And love to passion grew, both wildly proving. 
That nought upon this earth may live and move. 

And keep its spirit free from blindly loving ; 
And now, although I be the Merrow Queen, 

I've lost my fSeiiry power of self-concealing. 
For love destroys the spirit's mystic screen. 

Its features to the loved one's eyes revealing ; 
Thus, by the beauties of thy brave mind charmed, 
I stand, by love unveiled— subdued — disarmed." 

ZII. 

So sweetly rose the maiden's words thus speaking 

Her tale of love, 
* The thrush, upon her mossy nest awaking, 

Forbore to move. 
And listening, breathless, on her accents hung, 
Nor poured a note till her last t(mes had rung. 

zin. 
As mom's first rose light on the Memnon streaming. 

Wakes wondrous music from the mystic stone $ 
So love's first dawn, upon the young heart beaming. 

Brings forth the words, that make its passion known ; 
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They come not of deep thought, or long preparing. 

But from the loye-struck soul, unbidden, start ; 
Like musk winds, a delicious odour hearing 

Of joys, that steep in ecstacy the heart ; 
And though the words of love be wildly spoken. 

Faint murmuring from the lover's trembling lips. 
The heart, that hearkens to their tale, though broken. 

Forgets them not, until its life's eclipse. 
Close, and still closer, to the memory clinging. 

They, strangely, mingle with the parting breath, 
A strange, wild rapture to the loved one bringing. 

While struggling in the cold, dark arms of death. 

XIV. 

Faint murmuring thus, M*Eenna spoke; 

Unbidden, thus, love's accents broke ; 

The fond, sweet tale of love he told, 

Then new to him— but, ah 1 how old I 

The tale, that tells of constancy. 

From fear, from change, from doubting free — 

Of tenderness, that hourly grows — 

Of fondness, from the heart that flows — 

Of fervent love, that flings its rays. 

Like sunshine o'er the lover's days, 

And makes sweet heart-flowers ever bloom. 

Around the lover's happy home — 

The old, old tale, that oft deceived. 

And, though deceiving, still believed. 

XV. 

She watched M'Eenna, while he spoke, 
She marked each fond thought, as it broke, 
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From the dark caverns of his heart. 

Like wild hirds eager to depart; 

She tracked each with her bright blue eyes, 

As swift it mounted to the skies, 

To find if aught impure or base, 

Amid his fond lore held a place ; 

And, as each pure thought, stainless, rose. 

High heaved, with joy, her breast of snows ; 

And rising raptures seemed to speak. 

In blushes, from her changing cheek. 

XIV. 

<■ Think not," with flashing eyes, she said, 
** Thou wooest now a village maid. 
Who may be lightly won thy bride. 
And then as lightly cast aside ; 
But since thy courage, mounting high. 
Would mate with one who may not die. 
Hear, now, the fate of those who dare 
To wed the daughters of the air. 
When spirits thus before love bend — 
When from their orbits they descend — 
When they forget their lineage high. 
And wed with those who're doomed to die ; 
So long as in the mortal's breast. 
Unsullied lives the faith professed — 
So long as love and truth, there, reign, 
XJndimmed by time, nnsoiled by stain, 
So long all earthly happiness 
The faithful mortal^ shall possess ; 
Honour, and wealth, and fame, and power. 
Shall be his high-born bride's rich dower ; 
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No earthly joys shall equal theirs, 
Unscathed by foes, undimmed by cares ; 
So long as earth's short life shall last. 
Defeat or woe he shall not taste. 

xvn. 
** But if, across their heaven of lore, 
One cloud of faithlessness should move ; 
If, but for once, his heart should stray. 
Allured by other lores away ; 
Woe 1 woe 1 unheard of, bitter woe 
Shall hunt him, wheresoe*er he go ; 
Horror shall mark him for its own ; 
Despair shall make his heart its throne ; 
Dismay, defeat, a fameless grave, 
On bloody field or yawning wave, 
Shall be the wretch's fate forlorn. 
Who weds with us, and proves forsworn. 

xvin. 
** Then pause upon this gulf's dark brink. 
Lord of Triucha, padse, and think ; 
If the love pledge thou, now, wouldst take. 
Thy heart could, ever, wish to break ; 
If, in thy soul, thou now canst see 
One germ of foul inconstancy ; 
Turn thee, oh I turn thee, now, away. 
Let not this prove thy fateftil day. 
Nor from the Merrow's beauty trace 
Dark ruin to thyself and race. 
But if within thy constant soul, 
Bright truth, unsullied, hold control ; 
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If honour's shield thy faith defend ; 
If on thyself thou canst depend ; 
If the love pledge thy lips shall speak. 
Nor absence, time, nor force can break ; 
If constancy can thus command; 
M*Kenna take my heart and hand." 

XIX. 

The pledge is given, the vow professed, 

With all its dark denouncements laden ; 
The Merrow's clasped to his fond breast. 

His bride, his own, his peerless maiden : 
For when did ardent love and youth. 
Doubt their own constancy and truth ; 
Or think that o'er their passion's bloom, 
A change or chill could ever come ? 

XX. 

Around her feet, upon the shore. 

Its myriad buds the bog-bean bore ; 

White as the snow those buds then grew. 

The lily's rivals in their hue ; 

But when the Merrow blushed consent. 

As from the lake a bride she went, 

That crimson blush, by some strange power, 

Tinged with its hue the bog-bean's flower ; 

Reflected on the buds it fell 

(Such is the tale Truagh's maidens tell). 

So warm the blush, so bright its hue, 

It dyed the young buds as they grew ; 

And, from that hoar the bog-bean shows, 

Its young buds, rivals of the rose ; 
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The Merrow's blush, its gentle name. 

In memory of the Merrow's flame ; 

But the bright blush's tinging power. 

Beached not the centre of the flower ; 

And when the blossoms wide unclose, 

They still are tinted, like the snows ; 

The lovely blush has passed away. 

Like love before ambition's ray ; 

Or if its faint hues sometimes show, 

Amid the blossom's breast of snow, 
'Tis but as when the thoughts of lore's first rosy bloom, 
*Mid age and care, will sometimes o'er the bosom come. 

XXL 

Some grows not old, though we decay. 
Though palsied hand and forehead gray 
Proclaim our loves and joys are o'er. 
And bid us sigh and sue no more. 
*Tis true each hour that swiftly goes, 
More deeply dies our brow with snows ; 
'Tis true each slowly rolling year, 
Drags U8 more near the mourning bier ; 
But love still lives, and still is young. 
Though not for us his bow is strung. 

xxn. . 
His bow is still as strong and bright ; 
His step is still as firm and light ; 
His heart is still as full of joy 
As when he sprang a rosy boy. 
Upon the velvet-tufted hills ^ 
Of Eden, and by Gihon's rills, 
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Trod gaily with the new-born Eve, 
And round her soul essayed to weave 
His new-made nets, and sped the dart, 
Till then untried, against her heart ; 
Then laughed to see how true the aim, 
And gloried in his rising fame. 

XXIII. 

And when a thousand thousand years 
Have passed, with all their smiles and tears. 
Upon our moss-grown graves hell sit, 
With torch as bright, as when first lit ; 
And, while his consort butterfly. 
On painted wing is hovering nigh, 
' He, still, shall wear his rosy smile ; 
He, still, shall weave liis subtle wile ; 
Still, bend his bow, still, speed his dart. 
Against the beauty-smitten heart. 
As fresh and young as when his powers 
He first essayed in £den's bowers. 

XXIV. 

But never in love's ceaseless reign. 

Did loveliness, or truth, or duty. 
More firmly bind his golden chain. 

Than did the Merrow's eyes of beauty. 
Queen of M^Eenna's conquered soul. 
The Merrow, ruled without control ; 
Each winged hour found her as it passed, 
Beloved more dearly than the last ; 
And love sat in his pride of power, 
Enthroned in Hi M'Kenna's tower. 

c 



^w 
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XXV. 

And with her came the promised dower, 
Honour, and wealth, and ftune, and power: 
Each year beheld his flocks increase, 
And all the gifts of golden peace : 
Two hundred steeds were in his stalls, 
Their riders thronged his castle halls ; 
His arm, in battle, still prevailed. 
His foes before his war-cry quailed ; 
And e'en the Ardrigh of O'Neill, 
His friendship sought, and feared his steeL 

XXVI. 

'Twas vain to frame the subtle snare. 
Or hidden ambush to prepare, 
^ While by him sat the Merrow fair ; 
The whisper of approaching foes 
Would rouse her from her deep repose. 
And she could reckon, from her bed. 
Each coming footstep's iron tread. 
Although Lough Neagh poured its floods 
Between the foe and Truagh's green woods ; 
Then would she bid M*Kenna rise. 
While midnight ruled the dusky skies. 
And, to his listening ear, relate 
The foe's defying words of hate. 
Their chiefs, their armour, and their plans, 
The names, and number, of the dans ; 
She could detect the ambuscade. 
Though miles away in covert laid ; 
And tell the foe's unguarded side, 
And where to pour the battle's tide ; 
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Then would she gird him with his arms, 
And clasp him in her circling charms, 
And fill him with a mystic might 
That nought could stem in battle fight. 
Some said such skill must magic prove. 
She said 'twas taught hy mighty love. 



But why ascribe to magic art 
The brave deeds of the loving heart ? 
And why derive from magic power 
The goods that on the lover shower ? 
When love hath roused the sleeping soul, 
And dashed to earth sloth's dark control, 
Then, noble thoughts the lover move. 
Then, self is sacrificed to love. 
Then, will the thought of each loved charm 
Nerve with a giant's force his arm ; 
Then, will the hope to make her blest 
Arouse the hero in his breast ; 
His strength will rise a thousand fold. 
Beyond the strength he used of old. 
Because a thousand times more loved 
Is she, for whom that strength is proved. 



'Twas in young spring's delightful hours. 
When earth puts on her brightest dresses, 

And decks her bosom with sweet dowers. 
To greet the sun's renewed caresses, 
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Her husband sun, who, from the south, 

With all his bridegroom warmth returning. 
Hath kissed once more her balmy mouth. 
And smiled away her wintry mourning, 
And fondly clasped her in his glowing arms. 
And warmed to brighter bloom her ever- changing charms. 



May-day is come, their bridal day. 
The fifth that shed its happy ray ; 
Five years of love have swiftly fled, 
Two sons have blessed their bridal bed, 
Since first M*Eenna wooed his bride, 
Beside Lough TuUy's silver tide. 



The noontide qieal is richly spread. 

The guests are to their places led ; 

Kinsmen and kernes, a brave array. 

Have met to grace the bridal day : 

High at the board the Merrow Queen, 

All radiant in her charms is seen ; 

So winning is her noble grace. 

Such sweetness breathes forth from her face. 

That chiefs and kernes, who round her press. 

Seem lighted by her loveliness ; 

His place, beside, M'Eenna takes ; 

And as her sweet smile on him breaks, 

Joy lightens in the chieftain's eyes. 

Like sunlight o*er the dawning skies; 
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XXXI. 

What fills the hall with wild surprise ? 
Why do the guests in wonder rise? 
What flings aside the lofty door? 
Who rashes up the sanded floor. 
With flushing cheek and eyes of fire ? 
Hark I 'tis the herald of M'Guire I 
And now before the chief he stands, 
With eager look and outstretched hands ; 
And loud before the clansmen all. 
Thus rang his message through the hall : 

xxxn. 
*' Lord of Triucha Cead Cladaigh, 
The Saxon holds M*Guire at bay ; 
His land is in the foeman's power — 
The brand is lit to fire his tower. 
Haste to the rescue ! haste away ! 
Lord of Triucha Cead Cladaigh 1*' 

xxxni. 
M*Eenna started fh>m the board, 
And swiftly drew his flashing sword ; 
He grasped the bright sword, by the blade, 
His lips, upon the hilt, he laid. 
Then, 'mid his kernes and clansmen all, 
Loud rang his answer through the hall. 

XXXIV. 

«* Now, by the cross, the sign adored. 
Traced on my yaliant father's sword, 

c 2 
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I swear to meet the Saxon powers, 

And die, or free fair Tempo's towers : 

I will not stoop beneath a roof. 

Nor cool my long-maned courser's hoof, 

Nor sleep, nor taste of drink or food. 

Until I drire the Saxon brood, 

Like hunted wolves, with steel and fire. 

Far from the dwellings of M*Guire 1" 

XXXV. 

Grieved from the Merrow's side to part, 

M'Eenna clasped her to his heart; 

Deep was the sigh, that heaved her breast, 

While fondly to his bosom pressed. 

Sh£ thought she saw some form of dread, 

Half hidden by the herald's head ; 

She strained her starting eyes to see 

This vision of futurity. 

In vain, the form has wildly passed. 

Like mist upon the northern hlast : 

She may not give a sign of fear. 

When chiefs and kernes are gathering near ; 

The wildering doubts she may not breathe, 

That round her heart, like adders, wreathe. 

XXXVI. 

" Colla da crich 1 abool abool 
Arm 1 arm I and mount, my clansmen true ! 
Take down your bright arms from the walls — 
Lead forth your strong steeds from their stalls- 
Like arrow from the bended bow. 
To Tempo's leaguered towers we go ; 
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Two hundred horse shall lead the way. 
And smite the foe ere set of day ; 
The kernes shall march on foot hehind. 
But horsemen should outstrip the wind." 

XXXVII, 

Now side by side, with rapid stride, 
In long array, the horsemen ride ; 
M*Kenna mores forth in the van, 
Tallest and bravest of his clan : 
Fast Muineachan's walls they speed ; 
Through fair Drumsnat they urge the steed ; 
O'er Cluaninnis' sainted ground 
The long-maned coursers rushing bound ; 
And, as 'mid Boylan's blue-eyed race. 
The warriors pass with rapid pace, 
Loud rose the friendly clan's hurrah — 
** M^Eenna 1 slain thagal go bragh !" 

XXX vni. 
And now the Hi M*Kenna go 
Across the hills of Lisnaroe ; 
A lovelier prospect ne'er was seen, 
Than from those hills of emerald green ; 
Four lakes, on one side, brightly shone, 
Like diamonds flashing to the sun ; 
And, on the other, softly flowed. 
Wild wandering through the old oak wood. 
The gentle river's silver stream. 
That glowed, and sparkled 'neath the beam ; 
And, as it slowly moved along, 
Poured forth its peaceful undersong. 
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XXXIX. 

Westward the ▼amors hold their way. 
And seem to chase the flying day ; 
For now, his bright course nearly run, 
Sinks, in the western wave, the sun ; 
And, as his last rich beams he threw, 
The towers of Tempo rose in view. 
And seemed, amid the setting blaze. 
Crowned with a coronet of rays. 

XL. 

Like leaves of the rose, 

The red clouds dose. 
Around the setting sun ; 

And yiolet hues 

The east suffuse, 
Whence day's last light has flown. 

The twilight now falls 

O'er Tempo's walls, 
With its mantle of soft gray. 

And a beauty shows. 

Of soft repose. 
More sweet than the glare of day. 
Evening now rules, with its gentle power, 
O'er Tempo's wood and Tempo's tower. 

XLI. 

Now round its loved pines 

The ivy twines 
Its fondly clasping arms ; 

With mantle of green. 

It seeks to screen 
Its consort from nightly storms. 
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Each floweret first sips, 
With lovely lips. 
Its evening draught of dew ; 
And its leaves then close* 
In soft repose, 
Till sunbeams the day renew. 
Day hath departed, with heat, and with light, 
And evening now leads in the sweet, cloudless night. 

XLII. 

Now dies the last ray 

Of parted day. 
With light, so cold and pale ; 

All woodnotes are still. 

On vale and hill, 
Except from the nightingale. . 

Bright stars now appear, 

'Mid azure clear. 
Out flashing, one by one ; 

And earth's verdant floor 

Is silvered o'er, 
With beams of the crescent moon : 
Moonbeam and starbcam now lend their mild light 
To reveal the soft charms of the sweet, cloudless night. 

XLIII. 

« Farah ! Farah I now lash the steed. 
Until his smoking flanks shall bleed : 
Farah ! Farah 1 now draw the brand, 
And drive the Saxon from the land ; 
Sweep like a torrent on the foe — 
M'Kenna, to the rescue, Ho !" 
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ZLIT. 

As swollen rivers wildly gosh. 
So fiercely now the horsemen rash ; 
Like thunder-peals the sound comes down, 
Upon the leaguered tower and town ; 
It seemed as if ten thousand men. 
Were rushing down the wooded glen. 
The Saxon thought the Hi O'Neill 
Were coming, with their hosts of steel ; 
And quick withdrew their warlike powers. 
To Enniskillen's wave-washed towers. 

XLV. 

The siege is raised, the foe is flown, 

The castle gates are open thrown ; 

Welcome ! thrice welcome I to the friend 

Who comes his kinsmen to defend — 

Who, with the speed of rushing storms. 

Has brought us safety with his arms ; 

From hall, from tower, from young from old. 

Within M*Guire*8 iron hold, 

Bose, loud and shrill, the wild hurrah — 

** M'Eenna, slainthagal go bragh !" 

XLVI, 

Instead of battle fierce and red, 

The peaceful board is richly spread ; 

And, at that board, the highest place. 

Is given to brave M'Eenna's race ; 

And close clasped hands, and greetings kind. 

The ancient friendship closer bind ; 
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Instead of wailings for the slain. 
The harp now pours the joyful strain ; 
And, as the win^ cup passed along, 
Thus rose the hard's triumphant song : — 



The Saxon came down with the sword and with fire, 
To waste and to slaughter the clans of M*Guire ; 
But he knew not, when rushing with whoop and with hollo, 
How true were the kinsmen of great Kinel Colla. 

Who comes, like a thunder cloud driven hy storms ? 
'Tis M'Eenna I M*Eenna, unvanquished in arms ; 
Like hroad-chested hloodhounds, his hrare clansmen follow. 
Bringing safety and aid to hesieged Kinel Colla. 

At the sound of his coming, the flash of his hlade. 
The Saxon fled hence, to his fortress, dismayed ; 
And the kite and the eagle his dark footsteps follow. 
Pursued hy the clansmen of brave Einel Colla. 

Let white-bosomed Moina, the pearl of M*Guire, 
Fill high for M*Eenna the cup of desire ; 
Let her words, like the breathings of sweet music follow, 
In thanks to M*Kenna of brave Kinel CoUa. 

And long as the streams from dark Quilca descend. 
Let M*Guire to M*Kenna prove brother and friend ; 
And with truth, and with aid, and with blessings still follow 
The sons of M*Kenna of brave Kinel Colla. 
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XLVin. 

The golden cup of Hi M*Guire, 
The cup of plenty and desire. 
Embossed and carved with art diyiue, 
Is now filled high with Spanish wine. 
And placed, by the M*Guire*s command, 
In his fair daughter Moina's hand. 

XLIX. 

Fairest of all the white-armed maids. 

That bloom where Samer pours its water, 
Amid a thousand hills and grades. 

Is Moina, the M'Guire's lored daughter ; 
Her milk-white neck her hair enshrouds. 

In raven ringlets wildly flying, 
Like masses of the inky clouds. 

Upon the snow- clad mountains lying ; 
Her smile that ever changing played. 

And, as it plays, new charms discloses, 
A freehold for her dimples made, 

Of all her cheek's domain of roses ; 
And as, when morning sunlight breaks. 

Each hill-top with its lustre lightens. 
So when the lovely maiden speaks, 

Each face beneath her sweet smile brightens. 

^' 
She bore the wine with swan-like grace, 
To where M*Kenna held his place ; 
To her red lips she raised it up, 
Then to M*Kenna gave the cup. 
And thus, while heaved her snowy breast, 
The beauty- smitten chief addressed : — 
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«* Colla da Crich's most valiant son, 
Branch of the tree of Heremon, 
Friend of my father, Conn M*Art, 
Accept the thanks of Moina*8 heart ; 
When dangers loured, and foes assailed, 
And other friends proved false, or quailed, 
Faithful and fearless didst thou come, 
To cheer, defend, and save our home — 
Kinsman and friend, brave Conn M'Art, 
Thy name shall live in Moina's heart." 



Love wins the heart with many a wile. 

But never does he so beguile. 

As when he comes on friendship's smile : 

When friendship speaks with beauty's tongue, 

liOve ever blends its tones among ; 

But when warm thanks it fondly speaks. 

When gratitude, like sunlight, breaks, 

Uponour souls, from lovely eyes, 

Liove triumphs, then, in friendship's guise ; 

Such morn of friendship, sure and soon, 

Will brighten into love's hot noon ; 

The faithless beauty we may spurn ; 

The scornful beauty laugh to scorn ; 

But never, heart-ftee, may we press 

The hand of grateful loveliness ; 

Nor view, love free, the glance that flies 

From grateful beauty's tearful eyes. 
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Upon the bowl his lips he laid. 
Where Moina's fingers last delayed ; 
He quaffed the wine, and on its stream, 
Her eyes warm glances seemed to beam ; 
He spoke of childhood's happy hours. 
When first they met in Tempo's towers ; 
Of meetings warm, of vords so kind 
(These should not pass like summer wind) ; 
He praised each soft and mantling charm. 
Which now bedecked her woman's form : 
His lips, by love and wine unsealed. 
His beauty-smitten soul revealed ; 
He meant his words should kindness prove. 
His heart betrayed him, and spoke love. 



Low wailing, as the banshee's cry. 

Broke on his ear a long-drawn sigh ; 

'Tis strange none else perceives the sound- 

Nor comes it from the guests around. 

Again it swells, so long and drear. 

His soul is smitten with strange fear. 

He knows the voice — it cannot be — 

She's far away—it is not she I 

Again it sounds, like the death keen — 

It is I it is the Merrow Queen I 

Oh I false of heart 1 the night wind brings 

The sighs thy falsehood from her wrings. 
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LV. 

M'Kenna started to his feet. 
And sprang upon his courser fleet ; 
The night is dark, with manj a cloud, 
The moon is wrapped in misty shroud ; 
Moonbeam and starbeam both are gone, 
The streams are deep, the way is lone ; 
He cares not — onward I onwurd still. 
He hurries over dale and hill ; 
The path is missed— the ford is lost ; 
How shall the swollen Finn be crossed? 
See ! where the foaming eddy whirls, 
With spur and lash his steed he hurls ; 
From beetling rock he fearless leaps. 
And sinks amid the frothing deeps ; 
The gallant steed now breasts the tide, 
And gains imscathed the farther side ; 
Away ! away 1 like storm-clouds driven 
By tempests o*er the face of heaven, 
M*Eenna flies to Tully's tower ; 
An age of woe seems every hour ; 
A weight of guilt sits on his breast. 
With anxious agony opprest. 



<* If ere a day has passed away. 
Since last in my embrace she lay, 
I fling me at the Merrow's feet. 
And pardon for my crime entreat — 
It cannot, oh ! it cannot be. 
That she could bear to part from me !" 
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LVII. 

Swift 08 the torrents headlong go 

Adown the rocks of Assaroe, 

When storms the rushing floods pursue, 

Across the cataract of Hugh ; 

With such blind force, and stormy haste, 

M*Kenna through the darkness passed. 

His dark hair on the night wind flies ; 

The startled wolf before him hies, 

And in the deepest forest cowers, 

As if pursued by demon powers. 

Lvin. 
Now from Tigheama's shrine of Clones, 
Ascend the midnight anthem's tones ; 
From the gray abbey's cloistered cells. 
The song of peace and mercy swells. 
But his heart's ceaseless throbbing drowned 
The holy anthem's peaceful sound ; 
His soul, with grief and fear distraught, 
Now sees, nor feels, nor hears of aught. 

LIX. 

Away I away 1 by anguish driven. 
Like rack before the storms of heaven ; 
Although his mind no forethought hath, 
His heart points out the shortest path. 
By Oonagh's lake he spurs his horse ; 
Through Drumsnat's glens he holds his course ; 
Past Muineachan fast he flees. 
At last ! at last 1 amid the trees. 
His own loved tower he dimly sees. 
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LX. 

Who has not felt, when first he sees his home, 

After long time in distant regions straying, 
Amid his rising joys, a dark fear come. 

With icy hand upon his hosom weighing. 
Do they still live ? Thus asks the hoding fear, 

The loved ones, whom your heart so fondly cherished ; 
Shall their bright smiles your path of life, still, cheer, 

Or have they, in their bloom of beauty, perished ? 
But when, beyond this fear, the wanderer knows. 

Himself, against these loved ones, an offender ; 
When, hour by hour, a giant horror grows. 

That he himself has been a ruin sender, 
A host of terrors o*er his bosom come. 
Whene'er he lifts his eyes to that loved home. 

LXI. 

The early lark now heavenward hies ; 

Morn's roselight now is softly flushing ; 
It spreads its rich rays o*er the skies. 

With light, and warmth, and beauty, blushing. 
The little streamlets from the hills. 

With spring's first crystal clearness gushing, 
Flash back the roselight from their rills. 

And seem, like streams of rubies, rushing : 
In loveliness the day-beams break. 
O'er Tully's hills, and towers, and lake. 

Lxn. 
He reins his steed, all clothed in foam. 
And, fondly, gazes on his home ; 
The anguish, long his bosom's guest. 
Now lightersits upon his breast ; 
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He lets his panting courser rest ; 
Upon his eyes his hand is pressed. 
To cool his throbbing temples' glow, 
And wipe the toil-drops from his brow ; 
His hand drops from his fevered eyes- 
Why starts the chief in wild surprise ? 
What makes that sigh of anguish break ? 
Why flushes thus his pallid cheek ? 
He sees ! he sees I upon the strand, 
The Merrow Queen before him stand. 

Lxm. 
The tear MU from her sunken eyes ; 
Her lip is faded by her sighs ; 
Pale as the marble is her cheek, 
Down which the tears in torrents break ; 
She holds a child in either hand, 
Beside her on the silver strand ; 
As ocean raised by sudden storms. 
High heaves her bosom's snowy charms. 

Lxrv. 
*« Lord of Triuchar— Conn M* Art- 
Chief of the weak, and fiuthless heart. 
Here, where we met, we, now, must part. 
I might have known thy earthy soul 
Would soon disown love's pure control ; 
I should have thought, before I placed 
My hopes on one of birth debased. 
How seldom truth and honour shoot, 
From an impure and worthless root; 
But, for the short and glorious hour, 
When love o'er mortals holds full power. 
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They seem above base earth to rise, 

And breathe the words of Paradise ; 

Well may the spirit be forgiven, 

Who takes them, then, for sons of heaven. 

This dream is o'er — we here must part — 

I speak not of my broken heart ; 

The words that suit weak mortal lips 

111 show the long and dark eclipse 

Of hope, of mind, and energy. 

Thy faithlessness has spread o*er me — 

That deep, heart-wringing, endless woe. 

Thy fleeting nature oannot know ; 

Bat all that human frame can bear. 

Of misery and dark despair. 

Of ruin to thy race and name, 

Defeat, dismay, and foulest shame, 

Shall hunt thee to thy grave forlorn — 

False — worthless— heartless— and forsworn." 



** Oh I part not so ! Oh I part not so !" 
M*Kenna cried in bitter woe ; 
** Let misery and direst thrall 
Fall on me — I deserve them all ; 
But say not that you love not me. 
Spare me, at least, that agony : 
See how my heart and soul repent ; 
Look how my mind with grief is rent. 
Relent 1 oh ! best beloved ! relent 1 
This one — this only crime forgive ; 
Oh ! say you love, and bid me live." 
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LXVI. 

He raised his head to meet her eyes. 

While heaved his breast with struggling sighs ; 

He raised his head — but she has passed — 

Hhose words of sorrow were her last ; 

For while his looks her pardon crave. 

He sees her sinking in the wave ; 

And as she sank beneath the lake» 

Loud sobs of sorrow from her break ; 

Within her lovely weeping eyes, 

No shadow of dark anger lies ; 

But looks, and tears, and deep sighs show 

An agony of bitter woe. 

She took with her her children fair, 

Twin-darlings of the golden hair. 

And left M'Eenna— and despair. 

LXVII. 

When last was seen the Merrow Queen, 
Soft spring had clothed the hills in green ; 
And ere the first rose bloomed in pride, 
M^Eenna by the Saxon died. 
The autumn saw his castle fall. 
Both lofty tower and banquet-hall ; 
His lands were ta*en, his kinsmen slain. 
Their skill was nought, their courage vain ; 
A hunted herd, an outlawed race. 
Their feet have known no resting place ; 
And from that hour, of all his clan, 
There has not lived one landed man ; 
Such doom the Hi M*Kenna prove. 
For broken vows and slighted love. 
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CJe Woitt oi Jftvg^M fiHatWisittf, from 
9Qa to Srelantr. 

BALLAD. 
FEOM THE IRISH. 

JAMSS CLABENGE MANGAN. 
I. 

Be blessings on the loved land of my birth ! 

Where shall I meet with such another ? 

My nurse ! my mother ! 
The land of lands on earth ! 

u. 
From Alba of the thunderous cascades 

Her I salute ! A tearful, tender 

Farewell I send her— ■ 
Her of the lakes and glades ! 

in. 
To great Armagh, faith's refuge and defence, 

The seat of Patrick's God-given powers— 

To Derry's towers, 
I speed my blessing hence I 

IV. 

Blessed be the waters of dark Assaroe, 
And Sligo's 1 Woman, child, and man owe 
The waves of Bannow 

More blessings than they know ! 

D 2 
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Be blessings on Loughs Erne, Foyle, and Gil ! 

The proudest maid of beauty's daughters 

Might quaff their waters. 
Which heal all pain and ill ! , 



May blessings, like to showers of manna, fall 
On Erin's fishful bays and harbours. 
And dells and arbours 1 

Jesus He made them all 1 



Ultonia I be my benison on thy name 1 
Thou even in this dark hour, abidest 
Thyself, nor hidest 

Thy shrouded head in shame ! 



Connaught ! I raise the lyre to hymn thy praise I 
What thou hast borne, what thou endurest. 
Thou best and purest. 

Is told in poet-lays ! 



And thou Momonia — save that earl of thine. 
False Fergus ! — yet shalt glow in story I 
Earth drinks thy gory 

Life-stream as living wine I 
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Thou too, Lagenia, take my fond farewell I 
Albeit thj sneaking shifts and small ways 
Please me aot always — 

Thou still hast tales to tell 1 



And, Meath 1 can I forget thy Boyne's long shore 1 

O, no ! thy rivulets all sparkling, 

Thy green glens darkling 
I tfiink of evermore I 



Farewell, ye bards ! ye heaven inspired ! To you 
I owe far more than gold or jewel — 
To you the fuel 

Of my soul's fire is due ! 



Even you, stem rhymeless genealogists, 
I reverence with a deeper feeling 
Than bears revealing, 

Albeit you knowledge looms through mists. 



To you, dear friends, the students of the art 
Of Galen, and great Avicenna, 
I raise again a 

Glad psalm from my warm heart. 
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XV. 

Bat, before all, on you be blessings, priests I 
'Tireen rich and poor you stood as levellers^ 
None saw you revellers 

At the haught Sassenach's feast I 

XVI. 

But God and God alone lives evermore, 
The Beigning God, the Almighty Jesus, 
He ever sees us. 

Him humbly I adore ! 

xvn. 

Him humbly I adore : in him I trust. 
He will raise up One to deliver 
Our dungeoned land — and shiver 

Its bonds to utter dust ! 



Monti. 

BALLAD. 

I. 
When the rosebuds grow. 

Spring's soft winds are sighing ; 
Hawthorns shed their snow ; 

0*er the greensward lying ; 
Perfumes fill the air ; 

Crystal streams are flowing ; 
Earth looks bright and fair ; 

When the rosebud's growing. 
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When the rosebuds blush, 

Through their green sheaths breaking, 
Sweet, then, sings the thrush, 

Summer is awaking ; 
Gaily through the grove. 

Songs of birds are gushing. 
In sweet tones of love. 

When the rosebud's blushing. 



When the roses blow, 

All their charms disclosing, 
Sununer sunbeams glow, 

O'er our land deposing ; 
Earth looks, then, most bright. 

All its beauty showing, 
Clothed in robes of light, 

When the rose is blowing. 



While the roses bloom. 

Beauty reigns around us ; 
Far flies cold and gloom ; 

Summer joys surround us ; 
Moonlight through the grove. 

Guides the lovers roaming. 
Whispering tales of love, 

While the rose is blooming. 
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But when roses droop, 

Storm-clouds are impending; 
O'er each flowery group, 

Sorrow seems descending; 
Each sweet flower is seen. 

On its green stem stooping 
Mourning for its queen. 

When the rose is drooping. 

VI. 

And when roses die, 

Cold winds come and showers ; 
Nature heaves a sigh, 

0*er the queen of flowers. 
Hence the swallow parts, 

Winter's storm descrying ; 
Sadness fills all hearts, 

When the rose is dying. 



BALLAD. 

RIGHT HONOUIULBLB HENRT FLOOD. 
I. 

Oh, mighty fame ! 
Thou for whom Csesar reckless fought. 
And Begulus his righteous suffering sought 

What can the sense of mortals tame. 
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And nature's deepest murmurings hush, 

That thus on death thej rush ? 
That horror, thus, and anguish they control, 
Touched by thy airy power, that lifts the daring soul ? 



The Indian on the burning iron bound. 
By busy tortures compassed round. 
Beholds thee and is pleased ; 
And with a towering frenzy seized. 
Tells them they know not how to kill. 
Demands a torment fit for men to feel. 
And dictates some fiercejpang, some more enyenomed 
wound. 



The female spirit still. 

And timorous of ill. 

In softest climes, by thy commanding will. 
Dauntless can mount the mournful pyre. 
Where a dead husband waits the funeral fire ; 

No unbecoming human fear. 
The exalted sacrifice delays, 

In youth, in beauty's flowering year. 
Serene she mingles with the blaze, 
Beholds, unmoved, the gazer's bosom heave,* 
And takes, without a tear, her consecrated leave. 
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IV. 

The hall of Odin rang, 
Amidst the barbarous clang 
Of boastful chiefs and dire alarms ; 
The warrior hears thy magic cry, 
Thundering, ** To arms, to arms." 

Struck by the sound, behold him fly 
O'er the steep mountain's icy bar. 

And drlye before him shout and pain, 
And slaughter mad, the dogs of war ; 
Then, of his bootless trophies vain, 
Back to the hall of death return, 
And brood upon the name, which his wide ruins earn. 

V. 

The orator renowned, 

Foe to tyrannic outrage blind, 
At whose dread Toice stood Macedon astound — 

What moved his mighty mind ? 

He saw the Grecian genius braved^ 

And his own Athens half enslaved. 

Beset by woes. 

By base, domestic, treasonous foes, 

And overwhelmed by arms ; 

Amidst these congregated harms. 
He meditates the proud relief of death ; 
And whilst the future he surveyed, 

Thus bursts into prophetic breath — 

'* My deeds shall sound 

Through all the wondering nations round. 

Wherever freedom's honours shall be found. 
And all my present ills shall be by fame overpaid." 
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TI. 

Long on the watery waste Colambus hung, 
When nature now, with boding tongue. 

Seemed to pronounce his doom ; 
Famine smote the blasted crew ; 
Portentous tides beneath him flew ; 
Her aid the astonished card withdrew ; 
And rushing to an untrod grare. 
Desperate he seemed the abyss to brave. 

Of ocean's wild, immeasurable womb. 

TH. 

Rescued at length, from ruin's ways. 
In vain Iberia's thankless shores he sought. 

And a new world in triumph brought. 

Envy her slanders lewdly brays ; 
His godlike toil, a rufSan train betrays. 
Pensive he paused—dejected for mankind. 

And half his lofty thought resigned ; 

When glory beamed upon his mind; 

And bade him ne'er bow down to sleep. 

Till, on the vast Atlantic deep. 
His sail9 adventurous he, again, unfurled. 
And snatched a deathless name from his recovered world. 

vrn. 
Brief is the frame of mortal birth ; 
Wherefore the unsubmitting mind 
Less brooks to pass forgotten into earth ; 
And whilst to anxious doubt inclined, 
It longs for some etherial scope 
Whereon to rest the aspiring hope. 
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Fame cries from heayen, ** Be brave ; 
Dare greatly, and tht name shall lite. 
And thou upon the tongues of hen surtive. 

Though death should shut thee up in ak 
eternal grate." 

IX. 

Hence that imquenched lust, 
In noblest minds the highest deeds to dare ; 

That should they sink in jlust, 
Their memory may renounce this fleeting doom ; 

And shaking off the tomb, 
May wander through the liTing air, 
And traverse earth with their renown. 
And eternize their date by an immortal crown. 



BALLAD. 

JAMBS CLABENCB MANGAN. 
I. 

Arise ! my slumbering soul, arise ! 
And learn what yet remains for thee 
To dree or do I 
The signs are flaming in the skies ; 
A struggling world would yet be free. 
And Utc anew. 
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The earthquake hath not yet been bom, 

That soon shall rock the lands around, 

Beneath their base. 

Immortal freedom's thunder-horn, 

As yet, yields but a doubtful sound 

To Europe's race. 



Look round, my soul, and see and say 
If those about thee understand 
Their mission here ; 
The will to smite — ^the power to slay — 
Aboimd in erery heart — and hand 
Afar, anear. 
But, God 1 must yet the conqueror's sword 
Fierce mind, as heart, in this proud year? 
O, dream it not ! 
It sounds a false, blaspheming word. 
Begot and bom of moral fear — 
And ill-begot I 



We still have power with naked hands — 
The Vergniauds and the Dantons died. 
But not in yain. 
Their lot was cast 'mid burning sands — 
Our own is thrown in pasture wide. 
And gardened plain. 
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They looked for waters where none ran ; 
They sought for palaced piles and towers 
In barren air. 
We, taught by them of soul and man, 
Enow well that all save truth's own powers 
Lead to despair 1 



To leave the world a name is nought ; 
To leare a name for glorious deeds 
And works of lore — 
A name to waken lightning thought. 
And fire the soul of him who reads. 
This tells above I 
Napoleon sinks to-day before 
The ungilded shrine, the single soul 
Of Washington : 
Truth's name, alone, shall man adore, 
Long as the waves of time shall roll 
Henceforward on ! 



My countrjrmen ! my words are weak. 

My health is gone, my soul is dark. 

My heart is chill— 

Tet would I fain and fondly seek 

To see you borne in freedom's bark 

O'er ocean still. 
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Beseech your God, and bide your hour — 

He cannot, will not, long be dumb ; 

Even now his tread 

Is heard o*er earth with coming power ; 

And coming, trust me, it will come. 

Else were he dead. 



I. 

Midsummer midnight hovers o'er 
Lough Neagh's forest-girded shore ; 
Reflected on Lough Neagh's breast, 
A thousand bright stars seem to rest ; 
And the soft summer moonbeams, breaking 

O'er green Tirowen's woods. 
Are one smooth silver mirror making 

Of broad Lough Neagh's floods : 
Each form of gentle loveliness 
The moonlit landscape seems to bless, 
While o'er Lough Neagh's crystal deeps, 
Mud night in dusky beauty sleeps. 

II. 
Proudly the towers of Castle Shane 
O'er Neagh's waters seem to reign ; 
With loophole, fosse, and barbican, 
Fit nest for Nial's warlike clan. 
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Fall oft these towers, their hosts outpouriDg, 

Restored the cause of right. 
When Erin, Saxon wrong deploring. 

Aroused O'Neill to fight ; 
And hade him raise the hloody hand, 
And strike for fame and fatherland ; 
For honour's cause, and Erin's weal, 
Were ne'er deserted by O'Neill. 

ni. 

These war-stained towers now seem to sleep 
Aboye Lough Neagh's waveless deep ; 
The shadow of their time-worn walls 
On Neagh's moonlit mirror falls ; 
Beauty and peace now seem combining 

To grace that iron nest. 
Like fearless loyeliness reclining 

Upon a warrior's breast: 
No sound of war, or clang of arms, 
Affrights kind nature's gentle charms, 
But midnight now, in softest guise, 
Beigns oyer tower, and lake, and skies. 

IV. 

But say, what boat o'er Neagh glides ? 

What lovely maid that light boat guides ? 

Rich is her robe of bridal white — 

Tall is her form, and wond'rous slight : 

Her sUght form, through the moonlight glancing, 

No shadow seems to make ; 
Her light boat, o'er the waters dancing, 

Disturbs not the still lake : 
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So pale the maid, so frail the boat. 
So dim the sails, that o'er it float, 
A dream-built shallop seems to glide, 
A maiden, bom of dreams, to guide. 

V. 

But though the maid as shadowy seems, 
As if she were the queen of dreams, 
None can mistake the matchless charm. 
That flings its grace round Ella's form ; 
That charm, all other charms excelling, 

Belongs to her alone ; 
And beauty to the night seems telling — 

Behold my fairest one! 
My peerless maid, Tirowen's pride, 
Unconquered Nial's plighted bride. 
Whose flowing tresses seem to rise. 
Stirred by a thousand loyers' sighs. 

TI. 

Last year, on this same day and hour. 
When midnight shed its mystic power, 
O'Neill and Eila parted here. 
With words of hope, but thoughts of fear. 
' For Britain, then, t^e maid departed. 

Her dying sire to see. 
And left her loyer broken-hearted. 

With anxious agony ; 
For, still, in wildly raying dread, 
He sees her 'mid the drowned dead ; 
Alas 1 too sadly faithful proyes 
The foresight of a heart, that loves. 
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vn. 
Long time, then, Eila, yainly, strove 
To calm the chief with words of love ; 
At length, as if a sudden thought 
Her wandering fancy's reins had caught. 
One rayen lock, from 'mongst her tresses, 

She severed with the steel. 
And, with a thousand fond caresses, 

She gave it to O'Neill : 
Then, parting, weeping, on the strand. 
She clasped her lover's clay-cold hand, 
And, midst the silence of the night. 
Thus, foBdly, poured this tender plight : 

vin. 
* * Lord of my sad heart's secret sighs. 
If in thy mind no change arise — 
If each advancing hour shall prove 
Thou'rt true to Eila and to love. 
Although the dark sea should be swelling. 

To keep me from thy side, 
Although the death-bell should be knelling, 

To tell that I had died. 
Yet on this spot, and hour, next year, 
Thy Eila shall, again, appear. 
Though ocean swell, or earth divide, 
Alive, or dead, to be thy bride." 

IX. 

The maiden went, but, on her track, 
Dark tidings quickly hurried back, 
And told her storm-tossed barque was lost 
On dark lona's iron coast. 
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And from that hour O'Neill, outwearing 

His heart in tears and sighs, 
Of Ella and of loye despairing, 
. Within his chamber lies. 
But is it false that Eila died 
Beneath lona's stormy tide ? 
Or comes she, now, in ghostly guise« 
To view, once more, her native skies? 

X. 

Is it the breath of gentle love 

That bids yon boat so swiftly move ? 

Can the fond wishes of the heart 

A speed to wind-locked barks impart ? 

For not a breeze of summer, breathing 

As faint as lover's sigh. 
With smallest wavelet curl is wreathing 

The lake-reflected sky ; 
Yet roundly swells the snowy sail, ^ 
As if 'twere filled by autumn gale ; 
And fast the tiny shallop flies, 
To where Hi Nial's towers arise. 

XI. 

The boat has reached the sUver strand. 

The maiden leaps upon the land ; 

Along the path she swiftly wends, 

The castle hill-top she ascends ; 

Her slight form, 'mid the dark trees gleaming, 

Flits fitful through the night; 
Her white robe, on the night air streaming, 

Shows wierdlike to the sight. 

E 
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She gains, at length, the castle walls. 
But on their breast no shadow falls ; 
The bandog crouches in the dark, 
And whines, but seems afraid to bark. 

XII. 

The threshold groans at her approach. 
The strong gate opens at her touch ; 
She quickly mounts the turret stair, 
And gains the chamber of despair. 
Within that room of grief and weeping. 

Her woe- worn lover lies ; 
A dream-disturbing slumber steeping 

His tear-bedimmed eyes. 
Close to his heart, a raven tress 
His dream-directed fingers press- 
That tress— that tress— his Eila gave — 
Her last gift ere she crossed the wave. 

xin. 
She bent her o*er the sleeping chief, 
And fondly marked the signs of grief; 
She saw his lip with pain compressed — 
She heard the sigh upheave his breast — 
She watched the big tears, slowly stealing 

Adown his cheek in streams. 
The sorrow of his soul revealing. 

That slept not in his dreams. 
She stoops — she lists — he speaks I he speaks ! 
What sound upon the stillness breaks. 
And proves his heart-love still the same ? 
Tis Eila*s name ! 'tis Ella's name ! 
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XIT. 

Faint as the parting rainbow's dyes, 
A blush seems on her cheek to rise ; 
Within her eyes, a paly light 
Attests her spirit's deep delight ; 
A thrill her shadowy form is shaking, 

Almost to viewless air ; 
As light winds, o'er the waters breaking, 

Dissolve the shadows there I 
At tength she calms — upon her breast, 
To still its throbs, her hands are pressed ; 
While, through her lips, like moonbeams white. 
Her faint voice trembles on the night. 

XV. 

** Heart of my heart, arise ! arise ! 
Midsummer midnight rules the skies ; 
'Tis now our plighted bridal hour, 
And I am here despite death's power. 
*Tis true the ocean, wildly raving, » 

Careers above my breast ; 
And dark sea-weeds are coldly waving 

Around the lips you prest : 
But love is mightier than death. 
And dies not with the dying breath ; 
And I am here, because I love — 
My plight to keep— thy truth to prove." 

XVI. 

The plight a stainless love hath breathed. 
The ties a stainless love hath wreathed, 
If undissolved by falsehood's breath. 
Defiance bid to time or death. 
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Around the sad surviving lover, 

While faithful he remains. 
Still will the severed spirit hover. 

Compelled by love's strong chains : 
And if the earth-bound soul can fling 
The soil of earth from its pure wing, 
That hour redeems their love's fond plight — 
That hour their pure souls reunite. 

xvn. 

** If, as in this sweet hour, last year, 
Thy heart be free from dastard fear ; 
If, still, thy unbought love remain 
Undimmed by time, unsoiled by stain, 
Rise I Nial from thy couch of weeping. 

And take thy faithful bride — 
Rise and behold, her love-plight keeping. 

She stands now by thy side. 
Arise, and with thy Eila come. 
And join her in her spirit home ; 
Dash the dark slumbers from thine eyes — 
Heart of my heart I arise 1 arise I" 

xyiii. 
He started from his couch of dreams. 
And stood forth 'mid the pale moonbeams ; 
He saw his Eila through the night 
In flowing robes of bridal white. 
Joy beamed from his dark eyes awaking, 

Though still the sad tear flowed ; 
Like sunshine through the soft shower breaking. 

And lighting up the cloud : 
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** I come V* he cried, ** I come I I come I 
Oh I lead me to thy spirit home — 
I care not where that home may he. 
So thou art there, and I with thee." 

XIX. 

The maiden glided to the door ; 
He followed o'er the chamher floor ; 
Her step, so light, gave forth no sound ; 
His manly tread was echoed round. 
With snowy arm gently moYing, 

She beckoned him away. 
With look and Toice his love approYing ; 

He hastes again to say — 
'*I come, my only love, I come I 
Oh, lead me to thy spirit's home; 
I care not where that home may be, 
So thou art there, and I with thee !" 

XX. 

She glided down the turret stair. 
And passed into the cold night ai/r ; 
Quickly she crossed the castle green. 
Now steeped in moonlight's silver sheen ; 
Once more her shallop's deck regaining. 

Amid the pale moonbeams. 
She looks like beauty's spirit reigning. 

Above a land of dreams. 
Close to her, love-led, Nial hastes. 
No thought on home or power he wastes. 
But leaps into the boat so fast. 
His barret cap was from him cast. 

E 2 
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XXL 

The moonbeams kissed his forehead bare, 

And flung their silver o'er his hair ; 

A soft, sweet glory seemed to shed 

Its lustre round his noble head ; 

To his rapt eyes, with love's light glowing, 

One sole form seems to live ; 
To his fond heart, with love o'erflowing. 

One sole joy earth can give — 
The one sole thing his eye can charm 
Is his beloved Ella's form ; 
The one sole joy his heart can prove, 
Is felt when with his only love. 

XXIT. 

The sails are filled without a wind ; 
O'Neill's fair towers are left behind; 
Across the bosom of the lake, 
Fast towards the south their course they take ; 
The light boat o'er the waters riding, 

Grows less and less in size ; 
At length, amid*the white mists gliding, 

It passeth from our eyes. 
The white mist lifts its fleecy veil- 
But where are Eila and O'Neill ? 
For never were they seen again, 
Amid the haunts of mortal men. 

XXIII. 

Kinsmen, kern, and gallowglass. 
Searched each wood, and isle, and pasf : 
With hurried step, and starting tear. 
They sought their brave chief far and near, 
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They found his harret cap still swimming, 

And thenoe the tale arose. 
That love and grief his reason dimming, 

He sought to end his woes, 
And flung him in the moonlit lake, 
For snowy hosomed Eila's sake. 
Such tales of idlesse only prove 
They speak who know not aught of love. 



In the hright country of the heart, 

Whence love's sweet blossoms ne'er depart, 

But everlasting fragrance give. 

Brave Nial and his Ella live ; 

There are those faithful lovers spending 

A life of happy love ; 
There bliss unequalled, and unending. 

Their gentle spirits prove. 
But of that country none can tell. 
Save those, who loved as long and well, 
For those, alone, its joys attain. 
Whose loves and lives are without stain. 
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BALLAD. 
FIVOM THE IRISH. 

JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 
I. 

The loveliest of the lovely 
I met upon my path, with honeysuckles rich bestrewn, 

And million daisies, all as bright, 
As the rayed sta^s, that round the moon, 

'Mid heaven's blue weUs of light, 
Above lie. 

n. 

Than purest crystals clearer 
Were her translucent eyes, like fairy mirrors to behold ; 

Much marvelling, I, who had but read 
Of such bright orbs in tales of old, 

With blent amaze and dread 
Drew near her. 

III. 
I saw her hair so golden. 
Her more than mortal brow, her beautiful and delicate nose. 

Her cheeks, like heaven on gilded eves, 
Or like the blushing virgin rose. 

When summer sees its crimson leaves 
Unfolden. 
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IV. 

In accents like the Spanish 
She warbled me a tale, a tale of hope in him who stood 

With myriad armed hosts, prepared 
For fight — ^that youth of regal blood 

Whom Saxon power had dared 
To banish. 

y. 
Another tale thereafter 
She also sang to me, a tale of moumfolness and ill. 

And days whose annals time should blot — 
Wlien Erin's every glen and hill 
Should ring aloud, but not 
With laughter. 

VI. 

What shame it seemed, what pity, 
In one so vile as I to stand before a queen like her I 

I felt a thrill of agony ; * 

I feared myself her worshipper, 

So inly moved it me 
Her ditty ! 

VII. 

" O I holy Virgin Mother )" 
I groaned within my heart, "protect from evil wiles and 
spells 
Thy now so lone and helpless child ! 
! for one peal from Patrick's bells 1 
For thus was ne'er beguiled 
Another." 
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As water from a fountain 
Gushed forth my burning tears ; and, with a faint, un- 
earthly cry, 
The fair enchantress fled away. 
I followed, till I reached the high v 
Brow of Sliev Cruachra*s gray 
Old mountain. 



There stood a glorious mansion, 
All bright and lighted up with lamps that shone like 
starry spheres, 
A dwelling never reared by dole ! 
A house to banish cares and fears, 

And give the endungeoned soul 
Expansion ! 



So dreamt I in my folly 1 
Alas! how sadly soon my brilliant dream dissolved 
to nought 1 
For this was Cror, that far-famed pile 
Upreared by arts the Druid taught. 
And dark with every wile 
Unholy I 
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Ere long came round me thronging, 
In multicoloured shapes, a weird, and wild, and wizard 
band. 
I shrieked, and feared my soul was lost. 
O 1 once again secure to stand 
In Daltry, then was most 
My longing ! 



And — now a sight to blast me 
I saw my bright unknown dragged forward by a troop 
of churls, 
Who buffetted her beauteous face, 
And tossed and tore her golden curls, 
Till all in whirlwind race 
Swept past me 1 , 



Anon the scene was shifted — 
She stood before me anew, the loveliest nymph below 
the skies, 
With graces past the power of art ; 
I gazed into her diamond eyes. 
And felt my sunken heart 
Uplifted. 
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But worlds of sorrow deeper 
It ssmk down, down again, as, pointing to her waist 
she showed 
Me, underneath her jewelled cloak, 
A zone, whereon those dark words glowed — 
•• The wearer of the yokey 
And weeper.** 



** Depart," she said, *« O, mortal ! 
Me to mj midnight lot, me in my bondage must thoa 
leave. 
But I shall yet be born anew 1 
Meanwhile, I may but groan and grieve — 
The path to life lies through 
Death's portal 1'* 



And, lo I a thunderous tremor 
Shook all the enchanted pile : I saw before me spread 
the green 
And thickly honeysuckle plains ; 
But trace of Cror no more was seen 
Than at this day remains 
Of Temor! 
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THE BUMMING UP. 

Alas, for us, the darkened 1 
We dream our years away ; we mingle false and true in 
one. 
Pain chides us now ; now pleasure chains : 
But we are taught by nought and none — 
GoD*8 Yoice itself remains 
Unhearkened ! 



BALLAD. 



Ne'er fail in doing deeds of love, 

When blest with power of showing kindness ; 
Nor fear love's deeds may useless prove, 

From scanty means, or thankless blindness. 
The fount from whence such deeds arise, 

Beneath the throne of heaven is lying ; 
And, like their pure source in the skies. 

They bloom all lovely and undying. 
Such deeds to deeds like them give birth. 
And float, like incense, round the earth. 



The breath that now thy bosom heaves, 
0*er land and sea, through ether flying. 

May feed the palm tree's spreading leaves. 
And shade the Indian 'neath it lying ; 
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May fill the bread fruit of the isles, 
Or bloom in roses, odour pouring. 

And brighten earth with beauty's smiles. 
Lost Eden's loYeliness restoring ; 

And blessing all this world of ours, 

With sweets, and fruits, and countless flowers. 



And thus the breathings of the heart, 

In deeds of love and kindness showing. 
On mercy's wing^ round earth depart. 

On man the fruits of heayen bestowing ; 
Hope's tree they raise, no more to fade. 

And crown it with its lovely blossom. 
And make its odour-breathing shade, 

A refuge for the woe- worn bosom ; 
And form an atmosphere of love. 
In which all good things live and move. 



Within this atmosphere of love. 

Where'er its power is felt extending. 
Shall man to man a brother prove. 

His brother man in woe befriending ; 
And heart-flowers of the brightest dyes. 

Along life's path their blossoms wreathing, 
Shall make this world a paradise. 

Of peace, and love, and kindness breathing ; 
And man, released from vice's chain,' 
Shall seem God's image here again. 
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Then never fail in deeds of love. 

Though slight thj means of showing kindness ; 
Nor fear such deeds shall useless prove, 

From scanty means or thankless blindness. 
For all that's Godlike on this earth. 

In hoarj age, or youth's bright hours, 
From deeds of love derive their birth, 

And in love's deeds expend their powers. 
Oh I blest for ever be love's deeds- 
Dark sorrow's balm, bright virtue's seeds. 



9 portrait 

BALLAD. 

G ERALD 6BIFFIN. 



Merry hours will fleet, 

Friends that love must sever. 
Oft in joy we meet, 

To part in tears for ever. 
Many a word is said. 

And changed as soon as spoken ; 
Many a vow is made 

Only to be broken. 
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Life is like a glass 

O'er whose surface gleaming, 
Brilliant shadows pass, 

But yain is childhood's dreaming. 
Could we find the art 

To fix the flying splendour. 
One I know my heart 

Neyer would surrender. 



'Tis a lovely shade 1 

Paint it while it lingers. 
Ere it fail and fade. 

Ere the wasting fingers 
Of the haggard time. 

The Masting and consuming 
Touch its tender prime. 

And wither all its blooming. 



Paint a fitting form 

In royal halls to wander, 
With woman's softness warm. 

With dignity beyond her ; 
Think a youthful queen. 

Tarries while you trace it, 
'Tis a shape and mien. 

To fill a throne and grace it. 
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Paint a blushing cheek 

Filled with healthful beauty, 
Ready smiles that speak 

Of peace and cherished duty. 
Eyes that shift and shine 

With a full, deep meaning. 
Clouded curls that twine 

A sunny forehead screening. 



Paint a blooming lip, 

With blushing softness swelling. 
Where mirth and kindness keep 

An undirided dwelling. 
The charm is wanting still. 

That on that soft lip lingers. 
And the ready skill. 

That haunts those taper fingers. 



Merry hours will fleet, 

Friends that love must sever 
Oft in joy we meet 

To part in tears for ever. 
But in absence, warm. 

Upon this heart reclining ; 
I will keep that form 

Of memory's fond designing. 
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. . i 

yin. 
Oft in lonesome eves, 
'*"When the light is dying, 
And the shirering leaves 

In aU the woods are sighing ; 
Fancy will resion^ 

Those-well remembered hours ; 
That romantic shore, 

And those forsaken bowers. 



Fate may frown her worst 

I no more will fear it. 
Let her thunder burst, 

i'will'smile to hear it ; 
If .^fh^ Ufe shall fleet, 
• ^ A sinless death be given. 
And a hope to meet 

Hearts, like thine, in heaven. 



BAXLAD. 

JAME S CLARENCE MANQAN. 
I. 

And where is jixow the golden hour. 
When ea/th was as a fairy realm, 
When fancy revelled 
Within her own enchanted bower, 
Which sorrow came to overwhelm, 
Which reason levelled ? 
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When life was new, and hope was young, 

And sought and saw no other chart 

Than rose where'er 

We turned; the crystal joy that sprung 

Up freshly from the bubbling heart. 

Oh ! tell us where ? 



Man, like the leaf that swims the wave. 
Goes headlong down that rushing river 
Whose lampless shore 
Is spectre-peopled from the grave. 
He cannot, in his whirl and fever 
Of soul, explore 
The treasures infant bosoms cherish ; 
Yet feelings of celestial birth 
To thee are given. 
Whose Iris hues, too deep to perish, 
Outliving life, outlasting earth, 
Shall glow in heaven. 



I see thy willow-darkened stream. 
Thy waveless lake, thy sunless grove 
Before me glassed 
In many a dimly-gorgeous dream, 
' And wake to love, to doubly love 
The magic past. 
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Or fiction lifts her dazzling wand, 
And, lo ! thy buried wonders rise 
On slumber's view, 
Till all Arabia's genii-land 
Shines out, the mimic paradise 
Thy pencil drew. 



Youth bums— we run the blind career, 
Which myriads only run to rue ; 
Too fleetly flies 
The witchery of that maddening year ; 
Yet will we not the track pursue 
Where wisdom lies. 
For manhood comes, and all the cares. 
And ills, and^toils of manhood born, 
Consume the soul. 
Till palsied age's whitened hairs, 
(The symbols of his winter,) warn 
Us to the goal. 



But thou, lost vision ! memory clings 
To all of bright, and pure, and fond. 
By thee enrolled ; 
Mementoes as of times and things 
Antique, remote, far, far beyond 
Thefloodjofold. 
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Tet, ah 1 the spell itself how brief. 
How sadly brief— how swiftly broken ! 
We witness how 
The freshness of the lily's leaf, 
Ere autumn dies, and leaves no token, 
And where art tkou f 



BALLAD. 



Bright fuchsia, coral tinged, I pluck thy blossom. 
And send thy flowers to take their sweet repose. 

Reclining on my lovely lady's bosom. 
Where beauty sits upon a throne of snows ; 

That paradise whence love hath launched the dart. 

That pierced, and quivers, in my inmost heart. 



Mourn not thy fair mates of the garden leaving, 
For when thou'rt planted in my lady's breast, 

Par brighter loveliness will then be heaving. 
In waves of rapture, round thy place of rest. 

Oh ! happier far, *mid charms like these to die. 

Than live possessed of all earth can supply. 

F 2 
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I kiss thy flower, and think that it resembles 
The bright vermillion of the lips I love — 

Those lips, on whose least motion my heart trembles, 
Hoping, and fearing, what their words may prove. 

Yet doth the ruby of my lady's lips. 

The coral of thy blossom far eclipse. 



For through my lady's lips sweet breath is stealing. 
While, graceful flower, though bright, thou scentless art ; 

And sweeter still, her tenderness revealing. 
Kind words are, through them, gushing from her heart. 

Oh I how my heart and spirit hourly pine. 

To hear them speak those short, sweet words — "I'm thine." 



In graceful tendrils, round her bosom wreathing. 
And shading, with thy flowers, that seat of bliss. 

Bright fuchsia, from thy coral blossoms breathing. 
Give her, from me, these sighs — this burning kiss ; 

And say, while in my heart one pulse remain, 

** O'er that fond heart shall lovely Hhoda reign." 
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BALLAD. 

JAMES CLARENCE MANOAN. 
I. 

It was a time when thoughts and violets bloomed — 
When skies were bright, and air was bland and warm, 

And pleasure every fleeting hour assumed 
A new and strange cameleon hue and form. 

When, suddenly, that hand-cloud, once beheld 

From Carmel by the Tishbite seer of Eld — 
Appeared, and foresayed coming storm. 

n. 
All minds were called away. The slumberers who 

Had slept through years of idleness awoke — 
All felt a consciousness of somewhat new, 

The lightning prelude to the thunder stroke. 
God struck on every heart, and men grew pale — 
Their bliss was metamorphosed into bale. 

There was no power they dared evoke I 

m. 
Even as the dread Simoon of Araby 

Sweeps o'er the desert through the pathless air. 
So came, 'mid Ireland's joy and revelry 

That cloud of gloom above her visions fair. 
The thoughtless wondered, and the thoughtful wept ; 
And those, who through long years had dreamt, and slept. 

Arose — too many to despair 1 
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Despair ? Yes I For a blight fell on the land— 
The soil heaven blasted yielded food no more ; 

The Irish serf became a being banned, 
Life-exiled as none ever was before. 

The old man died beside his hovel's hearth, 

The young man stretched himself along the earth. 
And perished, stricken to the core ! 



O, God ! Great God 1 Thou knowest, seest, thou I 
All-blessed be thy name I This work is thine — 

To thy decrees, thy law, thy will, we bow ; 
We are but worms, and thou art the divine ! 

But thou wilt yet in thine own day redeem 

Thy faithful ; and this land's bright sun shall beam 
To earth a pharos and a sign ! 



Ye true, ye noble, who unblenching stand 
Amid the storms and ills of this dark day. 

Still hold your ground I Yourselves, your fatherland. 
Have, in the powers above, a surest stay I 

Though famine, pest, want, sickness of the heart. 

Be now your lot — all these shall soon depart, 

And heaven be yet at your command I 
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0*er the green hills of Leix, since the earliest morn, 
O'More has been hunting, with hound and with horn. 

He rides through the meadow, he rides through the wood, 
To seek for his mother the venison food. 

To seek for the venison's savoury meat. 

To tempt his dear mother, in sickness, to eat. 

For his mother, the lady of Leix, has, now, lain 
For more than a year, on a sick-bed of pain. 

But hark I now, he cries out with joy, for he sees 
A white doe, swift bounding, amid the dark trees. 

He reins up his horse, and he bends his strong bow. 
And he pierces the side of the milk-white doe. 

He follows the white doe o'er valley and hill. 
Till she stopped, faint and weak, at a silver rill. 

Then, quickly, O'More again bended his bow. 
And aimed at the heart of the milk-white doe. 

In the doe's gentle eyes the big tear-drop he sees. 
And her sobbing rose loudly upon the soft breeze. 

And the life-stream flowed down, in a dark, gory, tide, 
And marked, with a red streak, the doe's snowy side. 
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His heart was so melted, at seeing her woe, 

That O'More could not shoot at the milk-white doe. 

But he raised high the how, and he let the shaft fly. 
Like a hird, through the fields of the hlue summer sky. 

He looked up, to trace the fleet shaft through the air. 
And when he looked down, the white doe was not there. 

But there stood in her place, hy the silver clear spring, 
A lady, who looked like the hride of a king. 

And around her a glory of bright beauty shone, 
That dazzled his eyes, like the rays of the sun. 

** Because thou hast felt for the tear-drop of woe, 

And withheld thee from shooting the wounded white doe. 

" Ask a boon — what thou wilt," said the lady so £Edr; 
'* And whatever thou askest, I'll grant thee thy prayer." 

" Oh I restore — if thou canst — ^to my dear mother health — 
I care not, fair lady, for power or for wealth ; 

" For at nothing on earth could my sad heart rejoice. 
If the silence of death were to stiU her sweet voice." 

** Thy wish shall be granted — in this very hour," 
Thy mother shall come forth in health from her bower. 

*' And when thou shalt meet her, then bid her demand, 
A boon for herself, and for thee, from my hand ; 
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** And that boon, brave O'More, whatsoever it be. 
In reward of thy love, shall be given to thee." 

Then away to his castle O'More rode straight, 

And his loved mother met him, in health, at the gate 

Long and fondly his mother he clasped to his heart. 
And he cried, while the tear drops of joy quickly start : 

'* Dear mother for thee, and for me, now, request 
That boon that thou thinkest of all to be best." 

** Oh ! my son, so gentle, so kind, and so brave. 
Our country of joy lies beyond the calm grave : 

.*' For care, and dark sorrow, and crime, and fierce strife. 
Entwine them, like serpents, around man's life. 

** And, therefore, I wish, ere the evening should come. 
We together might rest, in the calm, peaceful tomb." 

And scarce had the lady this fond wish expressed. 
When a cold, strong hand seemed to seize on her breast. 

And over her eyes and her sinking head. 

There seemed a damp mist, like a thick veil, to spread. 

]E*rom her fast paling cheek, the sweet rose colour flies. 
As the rainbow will pale, ere it melts in the skies ; 

And the smile, that still played round her soft, ruddy lips, 
Grows cold, faint, and dim, like the moon in eclipse. 
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She laid down her head on her gallant son's breast — 
Oh ! why does the ladj of Leix seem oppressed ? 

She laid down her head, and she gently sighed, 
Ah I me, the lady of Leix has died. 

Then O'More cried out, weeping, in deep bitter dree, 
•* Oh, tarry, dear mother, oh, tarry for me I" 

He kissed her pale lips, but he found there no breath ; 
But seemed to drink from them the spirit of death. 

O'er her cold, moveless form O'More fondly stooped. 
And, while he gazed on her, his dull eyelids drooped : 

A cold tremor passed through the chieftain's brave breast— 
And O'More, the Ardrigh of the Leix, is at rest. 

His mother's fond wish io that evening was given ; 
They both have escaped from the earth to the heaven. 

The kernes crowdiog round them in wild alarms. 
Caught mother and son in their fond, faithful arms : 

And the mother so kind, and the son so brave, 
Sleep side by side in a moss-grown grave. 
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BALLAD. 

JAHKS CLARENCE HANGAN. 

Roll forth, my song, like the rushing river. 

That sweeps along to the mighty sea ; 
God will inspire me while I deliver. 
My Bonl of thee I 



Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening 

Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 
That there was once one whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 



III. 
Tell how his boyhood was one drear night-hour, 

How shone for him, through his griefs and gloom. 
No star of all heaven sends to light our 
Path to the tomb. 



Roll on, my song, and to after ages 

Tell how, disdaining all earth can give, 
He would have taught men, from wisdom's pages, 
The way to live. 
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V. 

And tell how trampled, derided, hated, 

And worn by weakness, diseitse, and wrong. 
He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song — 



With song which alwaj, sublime or vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning-beam. 
Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid- 
A mountain stream. 



VII. 

Tell how this Nameless, condemned for years long 

To herd with demons from hell beneath. 
Saw things that made him, with groans and tears, long 
For even death. 



Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 

Betrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 
With spirit shipwrecked, and young hopes blasted. 
He still, still, strove. 



Till, spent with toil, dreeing death for others. 

And some whose hands should have wrought for kirn; 
(If children live not for sires and mothers), 
His mind grew dim. 
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X. 

And he fell far through that pit ahysmal, 

The gulf and grave of Maginn and Bums, 
And pawned his soul for the devil's dismal 
Stock of returns. 

XI. 

But yet redeemed it in days of darkness, 

And shapes and signs of the final wrath. 
When death, in hideous and ghastly starkness, 
Stood on his path. 

XII. 

And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow. 

And want, and sickness, and houseless nights. 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow. 
That no ray lights. 

xin. 
And lives he still, then? Yes I Old and hoary 

At thirty-nine, from despair and woe. 
He lives, enduring what future story 
Will never know. 

XIV. 

Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble. 

Deep in your bosoms I There let him dwell ! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble. 
Here and in hell. 
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Cie Xlomance oi tf^t %akt ^ovue. 
I. 

The horse ! the horse I the strong lake horse. 

That lives in Tully*s waters clear, 
Through Truagh has, nightly, held his course, 

And eat the ripe corn in the ear. 
"My sons arise,'* M'Kenna cries, 
" Bring ropes, and nets, and hempen ties ; 
Well hind the horse, or stretch his corse, 
Weltering heneath our skean's sharp force. 

II. 
** The plains and woods of Truagh are ours. 

Won by our fathers* stalworth hands ; 
And neither man nor mystic powers, 

Shall spoil M'Kenna's lands. 
Then, my brave sons and kerns arise ! 
Bring ropes, and nets, and hempen ties ; 
We'll bind the horse, or stretch his corse. 
Weltering beneath our skean's sharp force." 

III. 
The moon is high o'er Truagh's green hills. 

And steeps her plains in silver light. 
Making her hundred tiny rills. 

Sparkle, like diamonds bright. 
And now each man of Truagh's dark clan. 
Forth to the ambush, ready, ran. 
With ropes, and nets, and stalworth swords. 
Obedient to their chieftain's words. 
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IV. 

Hark to their neigh ! 'Tis they ! *tis they ! 

Uprising from the moonlit lake ; 
From their huge manes the watery spray, 

With haughty toss, they shake. 
Onward they troop, in monster group. 
To where the kerns in ambush stoop. 
Grasping their nets, and stalworth ropes. 
With wondering eyes, and wavering hopes. 



Like the land horse in form, and make. 

Though by a foot, at least, he's higher, 
Bounds the strong horse of Tully's lake, 

Whose red eyes glance, like fire ; 
White as the snow-drift gleams his hide, 
As he rears up, in strength and pride. 
And seems to shake the solid ground. 
With heavy stamp, and mighty bound. 



Kow, midst the kerns they take their way— 

The kerns in breathless ambush lying — 
High bound the monsters in their play, 

As onward they are hieing. 
''Arise I arise !" M*Eenna cries, 
"Brave sons, and kerns, arise I arise ! 
Now bind the horse, or stretch his corse. 
Weltering beneath your skeans' sharp force.' 
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VII. 

Up bounding from their ambush close, 

Like bloodhounds, when the prey is flushed, 
M*Kenna*8 kerns and sons uprose. 

And on the monster horses rushed. 
Around their heads the nets they swing. 
Around their limbs the ropes they fling ; 
While each his sharp skean bravely bares. 
And for the coming fight prepares. 



With snort and neigh the strong lake horse. 

Bush fiercely on the gallant clan ; 
And nought can stem their monster force. 

Nor strongest rope, nor bravest man : 
Seized in their teeth, they toss on high, 
The struggling kerns towards the sky ; 
Or dash them trampled on the ground, 
With fractured limb, and gaping wound. 



All, all, are gone ! All, all, save one — 

One young and gallant horse ; 
And now, to bind this steed alone, 

Strive all M*Kenna's force ; 
Full twenty ropes are round his waist, 
As many round his neck are placed; 
By twenty are his haunches pressed, 
\s many bind his stalworth breast. 
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With might and maiD, and many a strain. 
They vanquish, now, the horse's powers ; 
And, by the dawn of morning, gain 

M'Kenna's ancient towers. 
And there they make for the lake horse, 
A harness of such wondrous force, 
That, vainly, may he strive to break 
His bonds, and reach his native lake. 



To Dublin thence the horse they send, 
To the king's stables builded there ; 
And the king's riders daily tend. 

The monster horse with skill and care. 
They teach him to curvet and prance. 
To stand the shock of knightly lance. 
To leap the bar, and cross the plain. 
Obedient to the rider's rein. 



Five years have sped since first they led 

The horse to Dublin town. 
Where all admire his eyes of fire, 

And his long mane sweeping down. 
Each day the horse has gentler grown, 
Each day his rider more is known, 
Till now in all the lands around. 
No gentler, nobler steed is found. 
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" Bring back the horse ! bring back the horse ! 

From Dublin to the hills of Truagh— 
Bring back the horse ! We need his force, 

To combat with Tirhugh." 
This message from M'Eenna sent, 
To Dublin's walls like lightning went. 
And quick the rider mounts the horse. 
And shapes towards Truagh's green hills his course. 



Bravely his seat that rider holds, 

In geochal* dressed of gold and green ; 
His cochalf hangs in saffron folds ; 

His stout limb through the bracca'st seen. 
With gallant mien he onward rides. 
The rein of strength his right hand guides ; 
With wondering eyes the passers view 
The rider and the horse of Truagh. 



Now through the land, where stout 0*Hand 

Holds chiefest power and sway. 
And where high Screen, 'mid woods, is seen, 

The lake-horse holds his way : 

• Jacket. -1^ Cloak. 

t So called from being striped with various colours, was the tight-fitting 
Iruis. It covered the ancles, legs, and thighs, rising as high at the loins; 
and fitted so tight to the limbs as to disclose every muscle, and the motion 
' f the parts which it covered. 
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In silver Boyne he bathes his loin. 
Where Avondhu's dark waters join ; 
Then from his mane he shakes the spray, 
And through Morgallion bounds away. 



They stopped not to breathe on the hills of Meath, 

Where the Hi O'Duvan sway ; 
Nor once drew the rein on the fertile plain. 

That is ruled by the brare O'Hea : 
Like arrow from the bended bow. 
They cross the streams of Ballyhoe ; 
And with the speed of rushing storms. 
They reach Uitonia's land of arms. 

XVII. 

Through Dunamine, his white locks shine, 

Like foam upon the wind ; 
M*Cabe's green woods and silver floods 

Are now left far behind : 
Past M^Gilmichael's land he hies ; 
O'er Hi O'Marron's hills he flies; 
And through M'Mahon^s lawless horde. 
He rushes fleeter than a bird. 

xvui. 
Now through O'Dufiy's learned race. 

The rider holds his course : 
And, though, like lightning, is his pace. 

He governs, still, the horse : 
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With docile might the monster steed 
Obeys him, at his utmost speed ; 
And right, and left, wheels o'er the plain. 
Directed by the rider's rein. 



But when they came to Tornagain, 

The lake-horse stops, with startled gaze ; 
He knows the stream, he knocks the plain. 

He lifts his head, and londiy neighs : 
Though years have passed since last he stood. 
Beside that riyer's rushing flood. 
His memory points where once he strayed, 
And loud, and long, the lake-horse neighed. 



Loud pealing from Lough TuUy's wave, 

Though distant many a mile away, 
A hundred neighs his kindred gave, 

Li answer to his well-known neigh. 
The lake-horse started at the sound. 
And with a joyful cry and bound 
Rushed madly through the flood and brake. 
To find his kindred of the lake. 

XXI. 

In vain the rider grasps the mane. 

And strives with gallant soul ; 
Li vain, now neither curb nor rein 

The lake-horse can control : 
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Away I away! he bounds away 1 
To where resounds the well-known neigh ; 
And mshing, fleeter than the wind, 
Leayes hills, and dales, and plains, behind. 

XXII. 

He breasts the hill, with straining nerve ; 

He flings him down the steep descent ; 
From the deep stream he did not swerve, 

Bnt o'er it, in a bound, he went : 
His veins, like ropes, rise swoln, and higher ; 
His nostrils gape, like founts of fire ; 
The foam flies round, in snowy flakes ; 
The hill beneath his hoofstroke quakes. 



He mounts the hill, now, higher, and higher, 

That hangs o'er Tully's lake ; 
The cranched flints *neath his hoofs spit Qre ; 

The rocks beneath him shake : 
Upon the wind his white mane streams ; 
And wild, and weird, his red eye gleams ; 
The forests round him seem to wheel ; 
The solid earth to rock and reel. 



XXIV. 

And now he sees beneath him spread. 

Lough Tully's silver tide ; 
And In it many a monster head 

His coming seems to bide : 
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Like balls of fire, his eyes now start ; 
Loud sounds the throbbing of his heart ; 
He seems, wild-rushing to his home, 
A mass of tempest-driven foam. 



XXV. 

Beyond the lake, amid the trees. 

Its smoke among the old oaks swaying, 
His father's cot the rider sees, 

And his young sisters round it playing : 
They clap their hands to see him come — 
Their own dear brother to his home — 
And must he die before them all ? 
One struggle, rider, ere you fall 1 



With might and main, he grasps the rein. 

And leans back on the horse ; 
With bursting vein, and muscle's strain. 

He strives to stop his course : 
The lake gleams near, so deep and clear — 
With strength redoubled by wild fear. 
He seeks to turn the horse aside. 
From Tully's monster-peopled tide. 

XXVIII. 

With iron bite, the teeth unite 
Upon the bit that curbs his head ; 

And with one crash, the strong jaws smash 
That steel bit, like a silken thread : 
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Now, firom his head, the bridle's tost ; 
Now, rider ! thy last hoi)e is lost ; 
For, with one bound and mighty stride. 
The horse has reached Lough Tully's side. 



Oh I rider brave, no power can save 

Thy death devoted head ; 
A bloody grave, beneath the wave, 

Must be thy last dark bed : 
The vengeance of the monster horse 
Shall wreak itself upon thy corse ; 
And make thy name, in future days, 
A word of horror, and amaze. 



Oh ! rider bold, in vain, you hold 

Tour seat, with gallant air ; 
In vain 1 in vain, you grasp the mane. 

And struggle with despair : 
With sudden bound, and thundering sound, 
The lake horse leaps from the high mound. 
And plunges in Lough Tully's wave, 
And with him bears his rider brave. 



Fast rushing from their watry homes. 

The monster horses meet ; 
From end to end, the deep lake foams, 

Beneath their stalworth feet : 
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With iron teeth, they seize the prey. 
And drag him, each a different way ; 
Till Tally's foam-besilvered flood 
Is crimsoned with his streaming blood. 



With eyes of fire, and maddening ire. 

They rend their lifeless prey ; 
Until they tire their vengeance dire, 

Upon his senseless clay : 
Then, where the lake and smooth shore part. 
They flung his torn and bleeding heart. 
That none, in futare times, might dare, 
To drag the lake horse from his lair. 



BALLAD. 

JAMES CLAUENCE MANGAN. 
I. 

Have hope, my friend ! The future's voice 

Peals like a trumpet from afar. 
It bids our drooping land rejoice. 

And look to truth's eternal star. 
Have hope ! The illuming hour draws near 

When love shall conquer pain and ill. 
And all the hosts of hate and fear 

Go down before the might of will ! 
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II. 

Have eyer hope I Though many a woe 

Hath darked thy life's disastrous day, 
The tempest doth not always hlow. 

The lightning rarely strikes to slay. 
Sinks not in golden sheen from Heaven 

The sun heneath his ocean tomh ? 
So thou shalt shine in manhood's even, 

Ere thou descend to Hades' gloom. 



The wise, the thoughtful, know full well 

That God doth nought in vengeful ire ; 
But this deep truth all ages tell — 

He purifies His own by fire. 
Woe to the man who knows not woe — 

Who never felt his soul grow dim ! 
Him threateneth dreadful overthrow — 

Heaven's love and care are scarce for him. 



I, too, have borne, unseen, alone, 

Mine own deep griefs, griefs writ on sand, 
Until my heart grew like to stone — 

I struck it, and it hurt my hand. 
My bitter bread was steeped in tears, 

Another Cain's mark marred my brow — 
I wept for long my wasted years^ 

Alas I too oft I weep them now ! 
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Tet I despair not I 111 bodes good — 

And dark time bright eternity : 
For aye the gay and mournful mood 

Turn on the spirit's axle-tree. 
First grief, then joy— first earth, then heayen- 

This is the eternal all- wise law — 
Such law, by God the Almighty given. 

Let all revere with holiest awe ! 



Have hope, then, friend, and still have hope 1 

What though thou shouldst have death to dare, 
The immortal portal then would ope 

That gives all spirits light and air. 
We shrink from what we cannot shun. 

But want of trust in God is here — 
Be thou, at least, my true friend, one 

To whom less life than truth is dear! 



BALLAD. 

I, 

On valleys, and mountains. 
The flowers, now, abound ; 

As if beauty's fountains 
Were opened around ; 
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And loveliness, rushing. 

Through all our green bowers, 
Were blushing, and gushing. 

In floods of bright flowers. 



The brave snowdrop blooming, 

Despight wintry showers, 
First heralds the coming. 

Of legions of flowers ; 
With gallant heart braving 

The north wind alone, 
And white banner waving, 

He leads the flowers on. 



The primrose pale golden, 

And daisy bright eyed. 
The snowdrop embolden. 

And rush to his side ; 
But blossoms unnumbered. 

Soon marshal their charms, 
Till earth seems encumbered 

With beautiful forms. 



Like meadow stars shining. 
They spangle the ground. 

Or bloom, softly twining. 
The old trees around ; 
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With bright beaaty wreathing, 
The sward and the trees. 

And rich odour breathing, 
Abroad on the breeze. 



V. 

With myriad hues dying, 

The earth*s balmy breast ; 
In brilliancy vieing. 

With gems of the east; 
Like bright rainbows shattered. 

And cast on the ground. 
Strewn widely, and scattered, 

In fragments around. 



VI. 

All around they're now shining. 

Bespangled with dews ; 
Their perfumes combining, 

Contrasting their hues : 
Oh I blest be the legions. 

Of beautiful flowers. 
That gladden our regions. 

Through summers bright hours. 
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BALLAD. 

JAMES CLABENCE HANGAN. 



God 1 why are our hearts 

Wrung with anguish untold ? 
God ! wherefore departs 

The high spirit of old ? 
Just God, answer I Whither 

Tend tyranny's powers ? 
Why waxes the wronger 
Still wantonly stronger, 
While truth and worth wither, 

Like down-trampled flowers ? 



We are bowed ; we have blenched ; 

Why thus wane our best fires? 
Have our lamps, then, been quenched, 

For the sins of our sires ? 
Because wrath and wrong kindled 

Their war-torch too oft. 

Has our high moral nature, 
Thus fallen in stature — 
Have souls shrunk and dwindled, 

That once flamed aloft? 
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Or, have we of ourselves 

Sunken even to this, 
That the mine-slave who delves. 

Finds no deeper ahjss ? 
Are we self-swindled vannters 

Who dream ourselves hold. 

Though in thrall to our keepers, 
Like those royal sleepers 
The Moorish enchanters, 

Held captive of old ? 



IV. 

O ! not so, by our souls ! 

O ! forefend it, ye powers I 
Bounding blood as yet rolls, 

Through these blue veins of ours ! 
We are true men, not traitors ! 

We are stern malcontents I 

But, schooled by ripe reason. 
We bide a sure season. 
The genuine creators 

Of will are — events ! 



Shall a nation despair ? 

Shall a people crouch down. 
Like the wolf in his lair? 

J^^o! the ancient renown. 
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Of our sires tell a story, 
Which saith, be of cheer ! 
The time bids as greet it. 
March we forth to meet it, 
Eyen though we grow hoary. 
Before its bright year I 



Mighty God 1 our lone lot 

Is a problem to thought. 
Ah I perchance we have not, 

Besought Thee, as we ought, 
Por true self-reliance. 

Must first seek Thy light, 
And be prayerful to share it ! 
Then, then, alone dare it. 
Bid iron defiance, 

To earth's banded might I 



Sir Maurice has mortaged Ardgonnell's broad grounds. 
To old Sir Hugh for a thousand pounds. 

And Sir Maurice has promised the mortgage to pay. 
At Ardgonnell's Castle, on Barnaby's day. 

Now, Barnaby's day has nearly come round, 
And Sir Hugh has demanded his thousand pouni. 

H 
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And to get back his gold he is wending his way, 
To ArdgonneIl*8 Castle from Lisnaskea. 

The birds are all singing on Barnaby's eye, 

But well may Sir Maurice sit down, now, and grieve. 

The woods of Ardgonnell look blithsome and glad, 
But well may Sir Maurice's heart, now, be sad. 

For the day of repayment is nearly at hand, 

And Sir Maurice must pay or must forfeit his land. 

And Sir Maurice has not got a single pound, 
To ransom the mortgage on ArdgonnelFs ground. 

And to-morrow the day of foreclosure will come. 
And Sir Maurice must pay, or depart from his home. 

He looked on his castle, he looked on his grounds ; 
And he cried, " Must I leaye for a thousand pounds ?" 

** Accursed be the usurer, heartless and old ; 
My fair lands I lose for a handful of gold. 

** Oh 1 would that Sir Hugh were laid low in his grave. 
And the mortgage-deed sunk in the fathomless wave." 

Thus cried out Sir Maurice, in grief and in fear, 
But the tempter stood near, and spoke low in his ear. 

** Thy lands thou shalt keep were Sir Hugh in his grave. 
And the mortgage-deed sunk in the fathomless wave.'* 
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And Sir Maurice grew cold, with a shuddering fear, 
When the tempter first whispered these words in his ear. 

He sprang on his horse, and he dashed through the wood. 
To drive from his hosom these dark thoughts of blood. 

But the tempter has mounted behind on the horse. 
And he whispers, again, in the midst of the course — 

'* Thy lands thou mayst keep, were Sir Hugh in his grave, 
And the mortgage«deed sunk in the fathomless wave." 

Onward, like lightning. Sir Maurice still rode. 

To drive from his bosom these dark thoughts of blood. 

Onward he rode, until evening rays show 
The woods and the clear lake of fair Lisnaroe. 

There he met old Sir Hugh, all alone, on his way. 
With the bond in his hand he to-morrow must pay. 

In the heart of Sir Maurice fierce anger awoke. 
And louder and plainer the tempter, then, spoke — 

«* Thy lands thou shalt keep, were Sir Hugh in his grave, 
And the mortgage-deed sunk in the lake's crystal wave.*' 

He drew his sharp sword, and he spurred his swift steed. 
And he smote off l^e right hand, that carried the deed. 

And he pierced Sir Hugh's breast with a death^dealing blow, 
Till he died by ttie wators of fair Lisnaroe. 
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And the mortgage-deed far in the clear lake he cast ; 
Then away to Ardgonnell he sped, like the blast. 

Saint Bamaby's morn sheds its sunlight around, 
But Sir Hugh comes not, yet, for his thousand pound. 

Saint Bamaby's eve spreads its twilight of gray, 
But Sir Hugh has not called on Sir Maurice to pay. 

But in the mid-hour of Saint Barnaby's night. 

When the moon o'er Ardgonnell shone lovely and bright, 

Sir Hugh was seen coming, when all were at rest. 
With his handless arm, and his bleeding breast. 

He came by the road where the moonbeams shone« 
But he made not the journey, then, alone ; 

For Sir Hugh by a tall, dark, man was led, 
With a black mantle flung, as a veil, o*er his head. 

They seem o'er the moonlit road to glide. 

As they make their night journey side by side. 

They move, with a bearing stem and proud. 
And Sir Hugh's brow is dark with an angry cloud. 

Before them flies open the castle's strong gate. 

And they mount to Sir Maurice's bed-chamber straight. 

Together they stand alongside of his bed, 

And Sir Maurice looks up, with a shuddering dread. 
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Then oyer Sir Maurice the dark leader stooped. 
And slowly the mantle of black he unlooped. 

From his shoulders and head the black mantle he raised, 
And closely and long at Sir Maurice he gazed. 

And he let Sir Maurice, in wild horror, trace 
The features and hue of his ghastly face. 

Then he flung the mantle, again, o'er his head» 
And he led Sir Hugh away^from the bed. 

Together they glided across the floor. 

And together they passed through the chamber door. 

But Sir Maurice, in horror and wild affright. 
Shrieked, loudly, and madly, through Barnaby's night. 

Wierdlike, and ceaseless, rose shriek upon shriek, 
While madness glared, wildly, from eye and from cheek. 

He shrieked on in madness, until night was sped ; 
And, when morning light came. Sir Maurice was dead. 

The race of Sir Maurice has long passed away ; 
And the bat and the owl in his castle hold sway. 

Bat, still, comes Sir Hugh on Saint Bamaby's night, 
When the moon o'er Ardgonnell shines lovely and bright. 

He comes, when the world around are at rest. 
With his handless arm, and his bleeding breast. 
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And, still, his dark leader beside him mores on. 

And around his wierd head his black mantle is thrown. 

To Sir Maurice's chamber they mount hj the stair. 

And the shrieks ring, again, through the still, midnight air. 

Wierdlike they come on the passer's ear, 
Wild shrieks of horror, and anguish, and fear. 

But when morning's roses bud forth in the sky. 
The shrieking is hushed, and the night walkers fly. 



Coni^olatfoti atitr Couns^el. 

BALLAD. 

JAMES GLABENCE MANOAN. 
I. 

Is all, then, gone, for ever lost and gone? 

And have our brilliant hopes been quenched in tears? 
Doth darkness veil the suns that lately shone. 

The beacons of a thousand years? 
Have we — we grown the byword of the earth — 

Our own reproach — our country's shame — the scorn 
And proverb of all time to come — ^the nurth 
Of names and nations, yet unborn ? 
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In sheer despair, and dreariness of soul, 

I sometimes yield me to such thoughts of gloom*. 
I sigh least Inisfail have reached her goal, 

And he, indeed, the Isle of Doom ! 
Her glories wane and darken, star hj star; 

Her highest hopes turn out hut swindling dreams ; 
Her lamp of freedom, seen through clouds afar, 
Shines hut hy cold phosphoric gleams ! 



Alas I we hare vaunted all too much our past. 
Or fondly hearkened those who vaunted us ! 
We have scarcely deigned to mark how creed and caste 

Divide us wide as Pole and Russ. 
Drinking, like wine, the flattery of that chief. 

Who rarely scourged us but with bulrush rods, 
We have waxed o'erwanton, till our own belief, 
If sane, would make us demi*gods! 



My countrymen! you have much to learn and see ; 

Tou have yet to know yourselves, and what you are, 
And what you are not, and cannot hope to be, 

Till fate shall break the severing bar, 
That insulates you now from Europe's mind, 

And leaves you what you have been too truly named, 
Uns nation d'enfania — but you are still not blind — 
Why let your views of life be shamed? 
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T. 

Eye not arch, pillar, hall alone; but glance 

At mankind's mightj temple, roof to base; 
The Clootzes, Dantons, Lafayettes of France 

Were orators of the human race. 
Not Celtic only. Praise be theirs I 

Not seldom golden. They had words for even the foes 
They drew their steel on. Is't not somewhat sad 
The niggard show we make of those? 



VI. 

Yet, courage 1 Still bear up! Who beareth ttp, 

At last bears down all obstacles, be sure ! 
What, though you have deeply quaffed affliction's cup. 

It may have left your hearts more pure. 
Invoke the help that comes from heaven above ; 

Make Him who sits on heaven's high throne your friend. 
And doubt it not, as his best name is love, 
Your groans and woes ere long shall end 1 



VII. 

Curst be revenge I Oh! teach — and.leam — to think. 

Be all your aims and objects just and high. 
God gave you hearts that must not shrink of sink: 

He gave you souls that cannot die. 
Knowledge is power, not powder. That man strikes 

A blow for Ireland worth a hundred guns 
Who trains one reasoner. Smash your heads of pikes. 
And form the heads of men, my sons. 
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VIII. 

And with their heads their hearts — ^for, if you shut 

The gates on feeling, what's your man? A horse ! 
(Or ass, more likely). Mind sans soul is hut 

A Plato's vizard on a corse ! 
Form soul and mind alike, and then your man 

Walks forth like Howard or Haughton, and can give 
The hest example of the noblest plan, 
For teaching how to dare to live I 



BALLAD. 

U 
A wondrous spirit haunts my lady fair, 

And lives, amid her thousand charms reposing ; 
At times he brings me woe, at times despair ; 

In myriad ways his subtle power disclosing : 
And wheresoe*er my lady's footsteps move, . 
The spirit foUows, and to all cries ** love." 

n. 
Some caU him wit, some love, and others grace ; 

But well I know he is a living being; 
For often have I seen him, face to face, 

And heard his voice, and marked him, swiftly fleeing. 
Bounding, from charm, to charm, her beauties o'er, 
And crying, as he went,' *• adore I adore I" 

H 2 
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III. 

At times her hair, in glossy briuds, he parts, 
Or flings it down her neck, in ringlets fljing ; 

And with it weaves strong nets to catch all hearts. 
And spreads these nets, amid her tresses lying ; 

With stealthy pace, along each tress he winds. 

And with each tress my loye-struck bosom binds* 



Beneath her dark hair spreads her forehead smooth, 
A lovely index of her great souVs brightness. 

Expanding, broad, and high, and lit by truth. 
And purer than the Parian marble's whiteness ; 

An ivory tablet, o*er whose surface move. 

The spirit's Angers, ever writing "love." 



Forth from her forehead springs the graceful nose, 
From eye to lip, in slender arch, extending; 

A bridge of beauty, o'er a lake of rose. 
In lines, of softness into each cheek blending: 

But oh I what mortal power may, fitly, speak. 

The matchless lustre of that lovely cheek? 



The richest blossoms of the velvet peach. 
Will, sometimes, like my lady's cheeks, be showing ; 

But, seldom, can its bloom their beauty reach. 
With youth, and health, and cheerfulness, all glowing; 

And as new thoughts, in her mind's heaven, arise. 

Those cheeks seem changing, like the summer skies. 
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VII. 

For when emotioii stirs mj lady fair, 

Swift o'er her cheek a tide of roses rushes ; 

Then ebhs, and leaves the lily blooming there, 
TiU drowned, again, by a new flood of blushes : 

And none can tell, so charming each tint shows, 

Which loveliest blooms — the lily, or the rose. 



And then the spirit laughs, and cries to me, 
"How sweet, beyond all power of words in showing, 

To bathe thy lips within that rosy sea. 
And kiss the lilies, on that soft cheek glowing ; 

And with caresses, cause that cheek to flush ; 

And warm, beneath thy kiss, the mantling blush !" 



And when, upon her mouth, I turn my eyne, 
Carved by the graces, moulded by love's finger ; 

Where teeth of pearl through lips of ruby shine, 
And soul bewitching dimples ever linger ; 

The spirit smites my heart, and makes it pine, 

Until that mouth shall, smiling say, '* i'm thine." 



But most he revels in her sunny smile, 

Quick glancing o'er her face, like summer lightning ; 
So joyous, e'en despair it can beguile ; 

The saddest with its heavenly lustre brightening ; 
Leaping from mouth to cheek, from cheek to eye, 
As sunbeams flash across the summer sky. 
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XI. 

Then cries the spirit, " That bright, joyous smile 
Of a pure sunny soul is surely telling ; 

Those words, whose tones of music so beguile. 
Must from a source of sweetness still be welling;" 

And well I know he speaks the truth in this, 

For in her heart dwell peace, and truth, and bliss. 

xn. 

The cast-off flower, that once her bosom pressed. 
The spirit makes me gather up delighted ; 

And hoard, as a rich treasure in my breast. 
Though others think it worthless all, and blighted ; 

For though, to other eyes, it faded seems ; 

To mine, with beauty, it for ever beams. 



He stands upon her irory shoulders oft, 

And with his wierd-like finger, downward bending, 
Shows me her arms, so full, and round, and soft. 

Like wreaths of snow on either side descending; 
And then he whispers to my love-struck heart, 

In tones, that make my heart-strings thrill, and start 



What bliss to feel those arms around thee pressed, 
As round the elm the graceful vine is clinging. 

And, with that gentle pressure, to thy breast. 
Sweet thoughts of peace and home, for ever bringing. 

Till, like the vine-clad elm, thy life shall prove, 

One mass of flowers, and joys, and sweets, of love. 
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XV. 

The eye tires not in viewing, but the hand 
Aches writing and re- writing, ever beauty ; 

Yet, if it faithful prove to love's command, 
To write thus, is a never-ceasing duty: 

For gaze on form, or face, or where you will, 

Some beauty meets you — beauty 1 beauty 1 still ! 

XVI. 

Adown her neck her dark brown locks he flings, 
By contrast all her neck's pure whiteness showing ; 

Bright ivory tower, that in warm lustre springs, 
From her smooth shoulders, and her bosom glowing : 

A snowy isthmus, that her head unites 

To her soft bosom's realm of love's delights. 



And chiefly from that bosom he beguiles 
That sea of beauty, ever softly heaving. 

In waves of rapture, round two snowy isles, 
All conquering isles, still, tribute sighs receiving ; 

Bright island hills, that like far Hecla glow. 

With fire within, though robed in purest snow. 

xvni. 
Amid these isles of bliss the spirit moves, 

And bids my eyes upon their beauties linger ; 
And mark her bosom's continent of loves. 

Her full, round arm, small hand, and taper finger ; 
And then he laughs, and claps his hands, and cries. 
While triumph flashes from his sparkling eyes. 
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XIX. 

*' What wouldst thou give to call these charms thine own ; 

To live the ruler of these realms of heauty ; 
To feel these snowy arms around thee thrown ; 

And reign within that breast, by love and duty ; 
To feel those lips to thine, in fondness pressed, 
And sink, in rapture, on that snowy breast. 



XX. 

" Ne'er from these flowers of joy and love, to part, 
But spend thy life, from flower to flower, still ranging ; 

To anchor fast the vessel of thy heart. 
Within the harbour of her love unchanging ; 

And, safe within the haven of her charms, 

Unscathed^to live through all life's clouds and storms." 



And, at these burning words, I seem to swoon. 
Love, with sweet transports, all my senses filling ; 

And sink, with joy and anguish, quite o'erthrown. 
In strange, wild conflict through my bosom thrilling. 

Bright joy, whene'er I hope such bliss to gain ; 

Dark anguish, when I think such hope is vain. 
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BALLAD. 

JAMES CLABENCE MANQAM. 
I. 

Oh I the days when heahts were trumps, 

Then the soul made great way — 
With slight leaven, and largest lumps, 

Man marched forward straightway, 
Gob revealed His lightning face 

That time unto Moses — 
Oh, my life on't 1 Adam's race 

Slept not then on roses. 



Praise the days when hearts were tramps, 

Ere yet heads were talked of<^ 
Ere yet Oall's Mid Spurzheim's bumps 

Were mapped out and chalked off! 
When men yet could laugh and quaff. 

When hope's tree bore blossoms, 
And the electric telegraph 

Spoke from living bosoms ! 



Clubs were trumps in 'ninety-three — 

With the gaunt Parisians; 
And with us, too, while yet we 

Had our dazzling visions. 
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Our CLUBS — all remember these : — 

Wide and well we held them, 
Till the Castle Hercules 

Raised his club, and felled them I 

IV. 

Spades are now trumps^zgfar and near 

All seek out the sexton, 
What with cholera, famine, fear. 

Men ask what comes next on. 
No more marryings, no more cheer ; 

All is dark and lonely ; 
Town and country both appear, 

One wide churchyard only, 

V, 

Praise the days when hearts were trumps 1 

Though couleur-de-rose days, 
Brummell's gloves and D'Orsay's pumps 

Made no man in those days I 
Then the heart, as nature's bark, 

Both with oar and sail rowed — 
Science then but lost her mark 

On fresh feeling* 8 railroad. 



But, will HEABT8 bc trumps again? 

That they will, I fancy I 
Love will yet abolish pain. 

As by necromancy ; 
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And, friends, trust me ! your (not my) 
Offspring will have wondered 

Much at myriad changes — by 
Anno nineteen hundred 1 



Cj^e Jftomanre o( £etba. 



Along Lough Saimer's silver strand, 

McGilfinnen's bridal's passing ; 
And bride, and groom, and nuptial band. 

The lake's smooth mirror, now, is glassing. 
A hundred kinsmen of the bride. 
In gallant order, foremost ride ; 
And, of the groom's, a hundred more. 
Bring up the rear, along the shore. 



Their geochals, bright with green and gold, 

Beneath the morning's sun are glowing ; 
Their cochels red, in many a fold, 

Around their manly forms are flowing. 
And, in the midst, the lovely bride. 
With her brave bridegroom by her side, 
Moves, in the light of her young charms, 
Surrounded by her kinsmen's arms. 
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in. 

Young Seiva sat the lake beside, 
Her head upon her hands reclining ; 

Long gazed she at the lovely bride. 
Like a bright star of beauty shining; 

And, as she looked, her tears fast start. 

Quick beats young Seiva's throbbing heart ; 

From the gay nuptial train she turned. 

For in her bosom envy burned. 



** Why should Nuala, thus, be blest. 

While I am sitting here all lonely ? 
Why in rich, bridal robes be drest. 
While I am clad in kirtle only ? 
Her neck is not as fair as mine. 
Nor do her locks as darkly shine ; 
Yet she is wooed by Saimer's chief. 
While I sit here in lonely grief. 



<* Oh 1 why should I not, thus, be led, 

Like her by kinsmen brave attended? 
Why should not I, like her, be wed 

To one from hero chiefs descended. 
Oh ! that such bridal day were mine, 
Although that day my last should shine ; 
Oh ! that such mom of fame might come. 
Although the night should see my tomb. 
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«« I wish the lerce fiend of the lake. 

That rends drovrned sailors, when expiring. 
Some hero chieftain's form would take, 

And wed me thus, the world admiring ; 
And give me glory for one hour, 
Although the next his fiendish power 
Should hind me as his soul-chained slave. 
Or rend, or drown me in the wave." 



Her face within her hands is sunk ; 

Her tears, in streams, are wildly flowing; ^ 

With envy's cup her mind is drunk, 

Her cheek with anger's flush is glowing ; 
Her dark hair shades her snowy arms ; 
High heaves, with sighs, her hosom's charms ; 
But when, at length, she raised her eyes, 
Well might she start, with wild surprise. 



vni. ' 
A gallant youth beside her stood. 

With green and gold his geochal gleaming; 
His dark locks, like a midnight flood, 

In curls, adown his hack are streaming : 
High birth his noble air bespeaks ; 
Dark is the colour of his cheeks ; 
Wild is the flashing of his eye. 
As when the brave their foes defy. 
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IX. 

Along the shore, she, wondering, sees 

Fiye hundred gallant horsemen prancing ; 
Their saffron robes float on the breeze, 

Upon their arms the sun-light's glancing: 
How mean Nuala's train appears, 
Compared to these brave cavaliers; 
Her bridegroom's form, how low, and slight. 
Contrasted with this stranger's height. 



z. 

He took her hand, with courteous mien. 
And kissed it, with a fond devotion ; 

On Selva's cheek the blush is seen ; 
Her bosom heaves, with wild emotion : 

Close to her side, the stranger went ; 

With graceful ease, his knee heil>ent ; 

And with an accent, strange, though clear, 

Thus poured his love tale, in her ear. 



"Swan of Lough Saimer, pearl of maids. 
See here, before your beauty kneeling, 

Bends the Ardrigh of Sora's glades. 
With beating heart, his love revealing ; 

Behold my castle, in yon isle ; 

Its turrets seem to woo your smile ; 

Oh I come and be its queen, and pride; 

Oh 1 say you'U be lovar's bride." 
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xn. 
She looked, and a&w, with wild delight, 

Upon a lovely green isle standing, 
A castle, beautiful, and bright, 

With palaced domes, and towers commanding. 
How comes it, that she ne'er before, 
Beheld that castle from the shore ? 
She knows not, asks not, cares not, now^ 
While triumph flashes from her brow. 



His suit is gained, the maid is won ; 

And now on snowy palfrey prancing. 
Young Seiva to the church rides on. 

Her heart, with triumph, wildly, dancing; 
Oh 1 that Nuala, now might see, 
Her glorious bridal galaxy ; 
Oh I how her envy, now would gloat, 
Nuala's &llen pride to note. 



xnr. 
They reached a church, amid the wood, 

With steeple to the clouds ascending ; 
The priests around the altar stood, 

As if some high command attending : 
But dark on Seira frowns that aisle ; 
Kor meets she greeting kind, nor smile ; 
Nor sees she word, nor sign, exchanged. 
By aU around the chancel ranged. 
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XT. 

The marriage rite is quickly read, 

With whispered yoice and muttered chaunting ; 
The nuptial vows bv both are said, 

And nought of bridal bonds seems wanting: 
But death-like silence fills the place ; 
And moveless lowers each gloomy face. 
Well might the maid in terror start, 
But envy steeled her mind and heart 



They leave the church in silent state ; 

She looks around for words of greeting ; 
But though a crowd around her wait. 

No kindly smile her smile is meeting : 
In noiseless march their course they take, 
To reach the shore of Saimer's lake — 
She turns — she starts-^no church she 
Perhaps 'twas hidden by the trees. 



To waft them home a gilded boat, 

Upon Lough Saimer's wave is lying ; 
Her painted streamers gaily float, 
Upon the gentle breezes flying : 
The bridegroom and his lovely bride. 
Now mount the boat, to cross the tide ; 
But, by their chieftain's high command. 
His train remain upon the land. 
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XVIII. 

Fast bounds the boat o'er Saimer's tide ; 

The breeze its snowy sail is filling ; 
High swells the bosom of the bride, 

With joy and pride, her heart is thrilling : 
She turns to bid a farewell kind, 
To the brave horsemen left behind ; 
But nought the wondering Seiva sees, 
Save tall reeds waving in the breeze. 



XIX. 

*' Oh I that Nuala now might see 
My glorious towers o'er Saimer showing. 

Cried Seiva, in an ecstacy, 
Her cheek with pride, and triumph glowing: 

She looks, and starts — can Seiva dream ? 

Her glorious towers all sinking seem ; 

She clasps her hands, in sudden dread ; . 

Her eyes seem starting from her head. ^ 



The gorgeous castle sinks, and sinks. 
The broad lake's crystal surface under ; 

And Seiva strains her eyes, and winks, 
In wild dismay, and frensied wonder ; 

Oh ! can it be the demon heard 

That envy born reckless word ? 

And has she placed her priceless soul. 

Within the foul fiend's dark control? 
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Still sinks the castle, tower, and dome, 
With colamns, and with statues glancing ; 

The surging waters o'er it boom, 
In sungilt wavelets, gaily dancing : 

It sinks, as sinks the setting sun, 

In ocean, when its course is run ; 

One blaze of beauty and of light — 

So passed the castle from her sight. 



xxn. 
She calls aloud on Sora's chief, 

To tell why these wild sights deride her— 
Oh I agony of dread and grief, 

The savage lake-fiend sits beside her: 
His lurid eyes are glaring wide, 
Upon his demon conquered bride ; 
And as she shrieks, in agony. 
Loud laughs the fiend, in horrid glee. 



xxin. 
Wide gape his monster grizzled jaws ; 

Like huge boar tusks, his teeth are gleaming ; 
His hands extend to great webbed claws ; 

And hellfire from his eyes seems streaming ; 
<* Come to my arms," the demon cried, 
" Fair gift of envy and of pride ; 
Come to your gallant husband's arms, 
And bless him with your youthful charms." 
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XXIV. 

Now melts away the gilded boat. 

As rainbows melt in April weather ; 
And Seiya and the demon float. 

One moment, on the lake together ; 
His arm around her waist, is clasped. 
Her hand, within his hand is grasped ; 
And, while she wildly cries, and raves, 
They sink beneath Lough Saimer's waves. 



And since that day, from age to age. 

When the fierce tempest, wildly gushing. 
Breaks o'er Lough Saimer, in dark rage, 

Lost Seiva's seen, amid it rushing ; 
The lake flend clasps her in his arms, 
And 'mid the howling of the storms. 
She shrieks, while rushing through the air, 
'* Bbwabe of bnvt ! oh I bewabs !" 



BALLAD. 

JAMES OLABENOB MAKOAN. 
I. 

Friend and brother, and yet more than brother. 

Thou endowed with all of Shelley's soul I 
Thou whose heart so bumeth for thy mother,* 
That, like his, it may defy all other 
Flames, while time shall roll ! 

• Earth. 
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n. 
Thou of language bland and manner meekest, 

Gentle bearing, yet unswerving will — 
Gladly, gladly, list I when thou spealcest. 
Honoured highly is the man thou seekest 
To redeem from ill 1 



Truly showest thou me the one thing needful I 

Thou art not, nor is the world yet blind. 
Truly have I been long years unheedful 
Of the thorns and tares, that choked the weedful 
Garden of my mind ! 



XV. 

Thorns and tares, which rose in rank profusion. 

Bound my scanty fruitage and my flowers. 
Till I almost deemed it self-delusion 
Any attempt or glance at their extrusion 
From their midnight bowers. 



!Dream and waking life have now been blended 

Longtime in the caverns of my soul — 
Oft in daylight have my steps descended 
Down to that dusk realm where all is ended, 
Save remeadless dole ! 
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VI. 

Oft, ^ith tears, I have groaned to God for pity — 

Oft gone wandering till my way grew dim — 
Oft sung unto Him a prayerful ditty — 
Oft, all lonely in this throngful city 
Raised my soul to Him I 



And from path to path His mercy tracked me — 

From a many a peril snatched He me. 
When false friends pursued, betrayed, attacked me, 
When gloom orerdarked, and sickness racked me 
He was by to save and free I 



Friend I thou wamest me in truly noble 

Thoughts and phrases I I will heed thee well— 
Well will I obey thy mystic double 
Counsel, through all scenes of woe and trouble, 
As a magic spell 1 



XI. 

Yes I to liye a bard, in thought and feeling I 

Yes I to act my rhyme, by self-restraint. 
This is truth's, is reason's deep revealing, 
Unto me from thee, as God's to a kneeling 
And entranced saint ! 
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X. 

Fare thee well I we now know each the other. 
Each has struck the other's inmost chorda — 
Fare thee well, my friend and more than brother. 
And may scorn pursue me if I smother 
In my soul thy words I 



FIBST FYTTE. 

" Lovely maiden, lovely maiden, 

Why thus from thy lover fly? 
Let my bosom, love o*erladen. 

Speak Its passion, else I die. 

n. 

" Night by night, I've watched thee moving, 

In thy beauty on the shore ; 
Night by night, has grown my loving. 

Till my heart can bear no more. 



" Tell why weeping thus, and lonely, 
By Drumlona*s shore you stray ; 

Tell, why, in the night-time only. 
Wend you here your wonted way." 
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IV. 

Thus spoke Fillan to the maiden, 
While her hand he fondly pressed ; 

Thus his bosom, love overladen. 
Breathed its passion to her breast. 

V. 

•* Grentle youth," the maid said sighing, 
** Not by choice this course I take; 

'Tis not from thy kind face flying. 
That I plunge beneath the lake. 



•* Where yon moonlit lake is shining, 

Once my father's castle stood ; 
But the fairy hosts combining, 

Whelmed it 'neath the crystal flood. 

VII. 

** There, no eye of mortal seeing, 

Lie my sire and kindred dear, 
Fairy thraldom ever dreeing, 

Far beneath these waters clear. 

VIII. 

•* Meva, queen of fairy legions. 
For an hour ere midnight chime, 

Grants my prayer to view these regions. 
Scenes of all my happy time. 

I 2 
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IX. 

" But if from the shore I wander. 
Or beyond the midnight stay, 

Of these dear scenes growing fonder, 
Death then holds me as his prey. 



'• Fondly now thy love returning. 
Beats this throbbing heart of mine ; 

But I feel, with tears of mourning. 
That I never can be thine. 



" Tet, for one hour nightly meeting, 
Love's sweet transports we may prove ; 

At each meeting here, repeating 
Every vow of tender love." 

xn. 
" Yet, not always thou appearest. 

Maiden from thy fairy home ; 
How shall I remind thee, dearest. 

That love's happy hour is come ?" 

xni. 
'* When the hour ere midnight's tolling, 

If I be not here," she said, 
" Where Drumlona*s waves are rolling, 

Seek a snow-white silken thread. 
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XIV. 

" That silken chord of my devotion. 
Lying on the shore, you'll find, 

Draw it up with gentle motion. 
Bound my heart that chord is twined. 



•* And as up the chord you're bringing, 
Through Drumlona's crystal tide, 

You shall see me swiftly springing. 
From its waters to your side. 



" Let no blood your hand be staining. 
When the snow-white chord you clasp; 

Let no guilt your soul be chaining. 
Else I die beneath your grasp." 



Then upon his bosom sinking, 
Fillan chisps the lovely maid ; 

With deep rapture, fondly, drinking 
Every word of love she said. 

xvm. 
Night by night, amid the glooming, 

Fillan draws the silken chord ; 
And, from fair Drumlona coming, 

Sees the form of his beloved, 
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SECOND FYTTE. 



I. 
The midnight hour of bright May eye hath fleeted fast a.wa,j. 
And Fillan may not see his love until another day. 
Yet still upon Drumlona's lake he looks, with wistful eyes. 
For far below its crystal flow, his own loved maid now lies. 

II. 

0*er hill and dale, with rapid steps, now Fillan homeward hies; 
He starts 1 what blaze is that he sees, upflariiig to the skies ? 
He mounts the highest hill to seek from whence these flashes 

come, 
And sees the fire mount higher and higher, around his own 

loved home. 

in. 
He rushes down, with throbbing heart, to where the strong 

flames roar ; 
One mighty blaze now meets his gaze, his loved home rising 

o'er; 
And Fillan leaifhs from trembling kernes, who round the ruin 

stood, 
M*Mahon Boe, his cruel foe, had wronght this deed of blood. 

IV. 

When all in sleep were buried deep, within the tower he rushed; 
And right and left, beneath his sword, the blood around him 

gushed ; 
Beneath the fire, young Fillan's sire, and sisters twain lie dead; 
And now away, ere break of day, the murderer has fled. 
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V, 

Grief's torrents roll o'er Fillan's soul, and whelm his anguished 

mind; 
But soon they ebb, and, in their place, dark vengeance stays 

behind; 
Heyenge now fills his heart and soul, and gasps in every breath ; 
Bevenge ! revenge I a full revenge 1 though purchased by his 

death. 



Three days, amid his ruined house, he sat in deepest woe ; 
And when the third day's sun had sunk, the western waves 

below, 
To far Drumlona's lake he goes, when all are sunk in rest, 

o tell his grief, and seek relief, on his loved maiden's breast. 

vn. 

Lit by the moon, o'er hill and dale, his footsteps <][uickly move ; 
And in his breast a struggle lives betwixt revenge and love ; 
But as through Maher's wood he goes, beneath its shadows 

deep. 
He sees his foe, M*Mahon Roe, unarmed and asleep. 

VIII; 

Tired by the long day's toil and chase, and sunk in deep 

repose. 
There lies his father's murderer, the cause of all his woes ; 
His sword is bared, but conscience cries, *'0h! stay that 

craven blow, 
A shameful deed it is to slay an unarmed, sleeping foe." 
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IX. 

But yengeance, like a bursting storm, has o'er his bosom rushed ; 
His sword has pierced M*Mahon's heart, the red blood o'er him 

gushlsd ; 
His hand, and arm, and bosom all, are dyed with clotted gore. 
And with the Ufe-stream of his foe, young Fillan's crimsoned 

o'er. 



THIRD FYTTK. 



Kow away to Drumlona he's hieing, ■ 
While moonbeams lighten the plain ; 

The blood on his right hand is lying. 
But he thinks not about the stain. 

n. 

His thoughts are all on his loved maiden. 
Beneath Drumlona's fair lake ; 

Oh! soon shall his breast, sorrow laden. 
Sweet comfort from love and her take. 



Quick he seizes the silken cord, lying 
Upon Drumlona's smooth strand ; 

Boon I soon ! shall his loved maid be flying. 
To meet him from far fairy-land. 
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His blood-crimsoned hand the cord seizes. 
And lifts it up from the lake ; 

But as Fillan's red hand the cord raises. 
Deep moanings upon his ear break. 



V. 

And now, *neath the moonlight bright beaming, 

Drumlona seems red with gore ; 
And deep crimson stains are seen gleaming. 

Like red reins, its clear bosom o'er. 



VI. 

And Fillan now hears, faintly stealing. 
The voice of his own loved maid. 

Her doom to her lover revealing, 
And thus, feebly gasping, she said : — 



•• Oh ! loved one I'm dying, 

I>e8troyed by thy hand ; 
My spirit is flying 

To death's gloomy land ; 
Thy hand, crimson gory, 

Thy soul filled with wrath. 
Declare my dark story 

Of ruin and death. 
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vm. 
•• The chain of devotion. 

By murder disdained. 
The heart's fond devotion. 

By fqul guilt profaned. 
Bring ruin the deepest, 

That anguish can tell ; 
Too late now thou weepest. 

Lost loved one, farewell. 



*' But e'en while I'm sinking, 

'Neath death's gloomy powers, 
Joy comes, while I'm thinking 

Of love's happy hours ; 
As nearer, and nearer, 

I draw to the tomb. 
Still dearer and dearer. 

Fond thoughts of thee come." 



No more he can bear, but swift flinging 

Himself in the moonlit wave. 
His soul through death's portals is winging. 

To join his dear maid in the grave. 
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(Qbe l&omance of (tlomn. 

O'Boylan is dead, the Tiarnach * of Clones ; 

And the death-bell is pealing its slow, dismal tones. 

The Tanistf of Clones, the young Iver attends. 
At the tomb of his father, *mid kinsmen and friends. 

And amongst them his uncle, dark Kossa. is seen. 
But he seems not to list to the wallers' wild keen. 

His brow is contracted, but 'tis not from grief; 
He counts by what meai^s he may rise to be chief. 

For custom proclaims that the Tanist must reign. 
And the Tanist is loved both by chieftain and swain. 

And Kossa to rise, must the Tanist remove. 

For the Tanist will reign both by custom and love. 

Sadly, and slowly, the Tanist returned 

From the tomb of his father, and deeply he mourned. 

For many an hour, that night did he weep, 
Ere the grief for his father was buried in sleep. 

And when he, at length, had sunk into repose, 
Dark Bossa, his uncle, at midnight, arose, 

* Chief of the clan. t The elected p ee r. ■ 
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And bound the young Tanist, while buried in sleep. 
And flung him, fast chained, in a dungeon- cell deep. 

With a fork of hot iron, he burnt out his eyes, 

And the young Iyer, sightless, and hopeless, now lies; 

And he spread a false tale, through the country around, 
That the Tanist of Clones in Loughoona was drowned. 

A month has been given to mourning and grief, 
And Clan Boy Ian now gather to choose a new chiefl 

By hundreds and thousands to Clones they now troop. 
From hillside, and valley, in many a group. 

From where Lisnaroe in its soft beauty, smiles ; 
And from the green shores of Lough Oona of Isles : 

From where the weird cave of ShanmuUa descends ; 
And from where Ballintoppin its broad flelds extends : 

From where Carrowveetragh its green bosom heaves ; 
And Cloncarn looks out from its veil of green leaves : 

From Munilly's hills, and Clancallick's deep woods ; 
And where Camber looks down upon Finn's silver floods. 

Cappa of guests sends its true-hearted men. 

And Garran its kernes from its deep-wooded glen. 

In quick-moving groups Clanna Boylan now pour. 
From Shankhill, and Granshaw, and fair Annalore. 
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But when at the castle d Clones they arrive. 
Dark Kossa alone of his race is alive. 

Of the chiefs of O'Boylan, he only is found. 

And they choose him Tiarnach, instead of the drowned. 

That night the dark Rossa lay down a proud man, 
Tiarnach of Clones, and the head of his clan. 

But he started from sleep, in the dead hour of night. 
And he sprang from his couch, in wild wonder and fright ; 

For he heard a voice cry, in the dismallest tones, 
*• Woe is me 1 woe is me ! for the Tanist of Clones." 

He thought it a dream, and he lay down again. 
But, again, he was roused hy the sorrowful strain : 

Again, the cry came, with low wailings and moans — 
«• Woe is me 1 woe is me I for the Tanist of Clones.** 

He thought, from the window, he heard the low sound, 
And he rose from his hed, and he looked all around : 

And he saw, crouching low, in the moonbeam's pale light, 
A weird-like old woman, an ell scarce in height. 

A winding-sheet covered her lean form around. 

And her long hair, like snow-wreaths, fell down to the ground. 

She wrung her long fingers, like bare, fleshless bones. 
And she cried, '* Woe is me for the Tanist of Clones." 
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And when Rossa saw 'twas the Banshee that wailed, 
His heart sank within him, his fierce spirit quailed : 

Once more he lay down, and his sad pillow pressed. 
But the cry rose again, and forhade him to rest. 

Night after night, the white fairy was there, 

With her wringing of hands, and her cry of despair. 

Night after night, she drove sleep from his bed, 
Till Rossa was wasted with weakness and dread. 

And sickness fell sore on his fear-smitten frame ; 
And a slow fever wore him with smouldering flame. 

Each night, dark remorse shook his fever-racked bones. 
When the Banshee cried^" Woe for the Tanist of Clones." 

A year had passed over, in fever and fear ; 

And Rossa now knew that his last hour was near. 

Then he summoned Clan Boy Ian, both kinsman, and kerne. 
And be urged them to haste, his last wishes to learn. 

Young Iver he bade to his presence be led, 

And he looked like a ghost from the land of the dead. 

Snow white, in one year, had his raven locks grown, 
And the rose hue of youth from his sunk cheek had flown. 

So pale and transparent his brow and his cheek. 
That the vein show'd o*er both, like a violet streak. 
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Then dark Bossa, in anguish, uplifted his head, 
As he lay, fever shaken, upon his sick bed. 

And thus, to his kinsmen and kernes, the chief spoke — 
•* Ye men of Clan Bojlan, God's laws I have broke; 

•* I have blinded your Tanist, and bound him in chains. 
And cast him in prison, in darkness, and pains : 

** Behold him, now brought from his prison of grief: 
Know him, and hail him, and ser^e him, sis chief: 

*• I lay down the rank of Tiarnach of Clones, 
I seek but the grave for my fever-racked bones ; 

«* I'm dying, but ere I descend to the grave, 
Grod's pardon, and his, on my knees, here, I crave." 

Then loud rose the stout Clanna Boylan's hurrah, 
•*Iver, Tiarnach of Clones, Slaint, go Bragh." 

O'er hill, and o'er dale, the loud shout echoed wide, 
And ere it was silenced, dark Eossa had died. 

Then Iver felt slowly his way to the bed, 

And, he clasped, in his hand, the cold hand of the dead. 

And he cried, ** Oh ! ye men of Clan Boylan attend, 
Behold of life's journey and follies the end ; 

•• Like bubbles on life's stream, we float for an hour. 
Then we die, and on earth, we are heard of no more. 
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** I knelt, night by night, on my cold, dungeon iSoor, 
And I prayed to the God of the friendless and poor. 

*• To gire me one ray of his hearenly light. 

As a guide, in the place of my lost mortal sight ; 

And while I thus prayed, in my cell of despair. 
Soft music seemed floating upon the night air. 

<* And a voice, like an angel's, thus spoke to my heart* 
In words, which from memory ne'er can depart — 

•• Spend evert moment of life that is given. 

In preparing to meet the last judgment of heaven. 

•• And now, if your aid, Clanna Boylan, you give, 
I would spend the few hours that I yet have to live, 

*' In building a house, whence God's chosen may rais«» 
For ever to heaven the anthem of praise." 

And Clan Boylan in tears thus replied to their chiefs 
** We shall do as thou wishest, ohl sainted by grief.*' 

Then they drew from the sides of Slievebay the hewn stones. 
And they built a great church and an abbey in Clones. 

There Iver collected, from far, and from near. 

The saints, who to God and his church were most dear. 

And they chose him their chief, and at their great desire, 
The abbot of Clones was made, Erin's grand prior. 
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The first mass was offered for dark Bossa's rest, 
And the sightless young Iver, as abbot was drest. 

And he stretched forth his hands, from the altar's high place. 
And he blessed every man of Clan Boylan*s loved race. 

And he prayed that God's mercy for ever should shower, 
On Clones, on its people, Its abbey, and tower. 

And when the grand prior his people had blessed. 
He leaned his white head on the altar to rest : 

He made not a motion, he breathed not a sound. 
Till at length be was raised by the people around : 

Fast fell their tears on his face, still and white, 
For his pure soul, to heaven, had taken its flight. 

0*Boylan, the sightless grand prior, was dead. 

And Tlgheamach, the sainted, was chosen, in his stead. 



Cjbe Iftomante of afleatjft. 
I. 

The power and the armies of Bed Hugh O'Neill 
Have fallen by the edge of the Sassenach steel ; 
Of all his red legions, in battle overthrown. 
One troop stands unbroken, and one troop alone. 
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All readj to die, but resolved not to yield, 
Brave remnants of many a red battle field, ^ 

This war- wasted troop raise their broad banner still. 
And rein their good war-steeds on Aileach's high hill. 

III. 
But see, from the south, comes the Sassenach host. 
Brave warriors of Erin, your last hope is lost I 
Yet still they stand, fearless, and moveless, and true ; 
Still wield the stoutbrand, andshout *' Lambdhdearg aboo.' 



But, lo ! when swift death seems the best of their hopei, 
A door in the steep side of Aileach, now opes ; 
And, from the high doorway, with wand in his hand. 
The enchanter, sage Merlin, comes forth to the band. 



••Enter in ! enter in !'* the enchanter exclaimed, 
•• Enter in I enter in 1 warriors fearless, and famed ; 
In the depths of the mountain, a refuge youll find ; 
For safety's before you, but death is behind." 



Then the warriors wheeled round, as the sage showed the way. 
And entered the mountain, in martial array, 
Till they reached, in its centre, a high- vaulted dome ; 
••Behold," said wise Merlin, "your refuge and home. 
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•* Here rest ye, in safety, and peaceful repose, 
Forgotten by friends, and defended from foes, 
Unweakened by age, unpolluted by crime. 
All armed, and girded, and biding your time. 

vni. 
*' Here rest ye, in slumber, unbroken, and still, 
In tbis dome of enchantment beneath Aileach's hill ; 
Here dream ye of heroes, and glories sublime, 
All ready for action, and biding your time. 

IX. 

** When the wrongs of green Erin o'er earth shall be borne. 
And the hearts of her people, with anguish, be torn ; 
When death's a relief, and endurance a crime. 
Then rise from your slumbers, for that is your time. 



** When the wood is so dry that the least spark will light. 
Then march forth from Aileach, and rush to the fight ; 
When the dread hour of vengeance on spoilers shall chime, 
Then start from your slumbers, for that is your time." 

XI. 

His wand of enchantment he waved then around, 
And the horse and the horseman sank down on the ground; 
There in slumber they lie, still in manhood's strong prime, 
All armed, and girded, and biding their time. 
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BALLAD. 
FROM THE IRISH. 

JAME S CLARENCE MANOAN. 



Far away from my friends 

On the chill hills of Galway, 
My heart droops and bends, 

And ray spirit pines alway — 
*Ti8 not as when I roved 

With the wild rakes of Mallow- 
All is here unbeloved. 

And I sigh for Duhallow. 



My sweetheart was cold, 

Or in sooth I'd have wept her — 
Ah I that love should grow old 

And decline from his sceptre I 
While the heart's feelings yet 

Seem so tender and callow 1 
But I deeplier regret 

My lost home in Duhallow ! 

in. 
My steed is no more. 

And my bounds roam nnyelling ; 
Grass waves at the door 

Of my dark- windowed dwelling, 
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Through sunshine and storm 

Corrach's acres lie fellow ; 
Would heaven I were warm 

Once again in Duhallow I 

IV, 

In the blackness of night, 

In the depth of disaster, 
My heart were more light 

Could I call myself master 
Of Corrach once more, 

Than if here I might wallow, 
In gold thick as gore. 

Far away from Duhallow 1 



I loved Italy's show, 

In the years of my greenness. 
Till I saw the deep woe, 

The debasement, the meanness. 
That rot that bright land 1 

I have since grown less shallow, 
And would now rather stand. 

In a bog in Duhallow. 



This place I'm in here. 

On the gray hills of Galway, 
I like for its cheer 

Well enough in a small way ; 
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But the men are all short. 
And the women all sallow ; 

Give M*Quillan his quart 
Of brown ale in Duhallow ! 



Mj sporting days o'er, 

And my love-days gone after, 
Not earth could restore 

Me my old life and laughter. 
Burns now my breast's flame 

Like a dim wick of tallow, 
Yet I love thee the same 

As at twenty, Duhallow! 



But my hopes, like my rhymes. 

Are ex(s)pelled and expended ; 
What's the use of old times 

When our time is nigh ended ? 
Drop the talk 1 Death will come 

For the debt that we all owe, 
And the grave is a home, 

Quite as old as Duhallow ! 
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Cjb^ Slomante of EUtUialL 



Of AUiwall I of Alliwall 1 let's sing the glorious fight, 
Where the warriors of the Ehalsa sank before old England's 

might ; 
A better foughten field than that the world has never seen. 
When bold Sir Harry led the troops for England and the 

Queen. 



Sir Hugh lay at Sobraon, and thus his friend addressed — 
•• Sir Harry take twelve thousand men, my bravest, and my 

best. 
And lead them up the Sutlej stream to where Bunjoor is 

seen, 
And rout, or slay, his whole array, for England and the 

Queen." * 



Sir Harry marched along the stream, and close he kept his 

ranks. 
Although the Khalsa skirmishers were hanging on his flanks; 
He marched along, until he came where Runjoor's tents 

were seen ; 
Then passed the word, to draw the sword, for England and 

the Queen. 
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The Sikhs that day showed brave array of nobly mounted 

horse, 
Till valiant Cureton dashed in and scattered all this force ; 
And then the line,, from right to left, charged quickly o'er 

the green ; 
'Twas grand to hear their gallant cheer, '* for England and 

the Queen." 



'* Now halt, my boys, though under fire, let's first take 

AlliwaU, 
And then upon the Ehalsa troops, with horse and foot well 

fall; 
Ho 1 AlUwall is taken, now, and all is safe I ween ; 
Now, charge them with the bayonet, for England and the 

Queen." 



VI. 

Now raged the fight, from left to right, o'er Alliwall's wide 

plain; 
And soon, on centre, and on left, the Sikhs were broke or 

slain ; 
But on the right, atBhoondee's town, the Sikhs in force are 

seen; 
Then rose the cheer, more loud and clear, " for England and 

the Queen." 
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But, now, the Sixteenth Lancers charged, and through the 

Sikh's square passed; 
And swept the Ehalsa troops to earth, as sweeps the desert 

blast ; 
Again they pierced the Sikh's square through, with iances 

long and keen ; 
And, as liiey ride, the warriors cried, '* for England and the 



vm. 

My blessing on the Fifty-third, in every battle field ; 
Where>r their bayonets appear the foe is sure to yield ; 
And now from Bhoondee's town they drive the Sikh troops 

o*er the green, 
And fast pursue, like bloodhounds true, for England and 

the Queen. 



Now Turton*s horse artillery came dashing o'er the plain. 
And, 'mongst the flying infantry, they poured their shot 

amain ; 
And now the rout of Khalsa troops, on every side was seen ; 
While hot, on foot, was our pursuit, for England and the 

Queen. 
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Now mowed down by our cannon shot, and hemmed on everjr 

side, 
The Sikhs in masses flung themselves beneath the Sutlej 

tide; 
Now wild confusion and dismay, through all their ranks, is 

seen; 
And they must die, or fly, or yield, to England and the 

Queen. . 



Drowned in the stream, or shot to death, or crushed beneath 

the horse. 
Or dead, or fled, or scattered, now, is all that mighty force ; 
No gun escaped, upon that day, nor camp array, I ween ; 
But all were taen, upon that plain, for England and the 

Queen. 



Now let us drink to those who fought, that day, at Alliwall; 
From general to pioneer, my boys, let*s toast them all : 
A better foughten'fleld than that the world has never seen, 
Where bold Sir Harry led the troops for England and the 
Queen. 
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BALLAD. 

I. 

To whom belong these British lands ? 

All! alll 
Green England's hills, and India's strands, 
And far Australia's coral sands? 

To alll 

IT. 

Alll all! who bear the British name, 

All! alll 
By right these British lands may claim, 
Their wealth, their liberties, and fame, 

All! all! 

III. 
How did our fathers win these lands, 

For all? 
By gallant hearts, and iron hands, 
That bravely wielded stalwarth brands, 

For all! 

IV. 

Where did our sires these weapons wield, 

For all? 
At Nazeby, and at Worcester field, 
They made the tyrants fly, or yield. 

All! alll 
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Who foremost to these battles came. 

Of all? 
John Hampden of the glorious name. 
And Cromwell of undying fame 

Led alL 



By whose command and high decree, 

To all, - 
Fought, thus, our sires for liberty, 
And swore to die, or to be free, 

Alll aU? 



Twas God, who gave this high decree 

To all; 
Who made mankind, and made them free. 
And bade them live in liberty, 

AUl aUI 



And gave these lands, to yield the food 

Of all; 
And blessed, and raised, them o'er the flood. 
And gave them for the general good 

Of all. 
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IX. 

This high decree in force, still, stands, 

Foralll 
And with God's voice it, still, commands. 
That we should, still, possess these lands, 

AUl all! 



Still keep these lands from tyrants free, 

AH! all! 
Still, to God only bend the knee. 
And live, and die, in liberty, ' 

All! aU! 



Cj&e Romance oC ^sAvaon. 
I. 

The tenth day of February we ne*er should forget, 

For on that day Sobraon's plain with British blood was wet ; 

Then onwards to the Sutlej stream the British squadrons 

flew. 
And all were led to battle on by gallant old Sir Hugh. 

II. 
The Sikhs lay on the Sutlej stream, in cresent order formed, 
And round them rose a triple wall with bristling cannon 

armed ; 
It seemed as if no mortal force that rampart could break 

through. 
But what could stop a British force led on by old Sir Hugh? 
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III. 

Now twenty and a hundred guns along the Sutlej roared. 
But little way was made by all the iron storm they poured ; 
" No cannon shot against that line of triple fence will do. 
So we'll try them with cold steel, my boys," cried gallant old 
Sir Hugh. 

IV. 

"Now charge yon crescent battery, with seventy cannon 

armed, 
Let fosse, and trench, and rampart all, with bayonet be 

stormed ;" 
With loud hurrah the soldiers rush, prepared to die or do. 
For they knew those words had come to them from gallant 

old Sir Hugh. 

V. 

Who crossed that wall of fire the first, my comrades tell his 

name? 
Brave Stacy with the Fifty-third first o'er the ramparts came ; 
Through shot and fiame the first he came, ** to him be glory 

due. 
For he took the rough edge off the Sikhs," said gallant old 

Sir Hugh. 

VI. 

To win bright fame Ashburnum came, he well deserves our 

thanks ; 
And Cureton, a general, who rose from out the ranks ; 
From forth the ranks he rose by worth — and so might I or 

you, 
If we were led by such a chief as gallant old Sir Hugh. 
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The Tenth foot never fired a shot till o'er the works they 

came, 
And then they poured a deadly shower of musket-halls and 

flame; 
Bold Harry Smith, and Gilbert, dashed the triple rampart 

through, 
Fit heroes they to fight that day, for gallant old Sir Hugh. 



VIH. 

But, hand to hand, the bold Sikhs stand, like lions brought 

to bay. 
Till Thackwell and the Third Dragoons came thundering to 

the fray ; 
'Mid fire and blood, these heroes rode, the battered breaches 

through, 
And right and left their turbans defb, by order of Sir 

Hugh. 



In fate's despite, the Sikhs still fight, each standing by hit 

gun; 
And, where each stood, he sank in blood, nor did one gunner 

run; 
The Third Dragoons leaped o'er the guns, and towards the 

Sutlej flew. 
For death was.feared far less that day, than blame from old 

Sir Hugh. 
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X. 

Though hope is lost, the Khalsa host, still, straggle with 

despair ; 
Still, raise the hand, still, wield the brand, and still, the 

battle dare : 
*' Now charge and make Sobraon's fight, the Indian Waterloo g 
Charge left and right, and end the fight," cries gallant old 

Sir Hugh. 

XL 

On every side, the British tide of battle rushes on ; 

And backwards, towards the bridge and stream, the Khalsa 

host is thrown ; 
There thousands of the brayest Sikhs the sword and fire 

then slew ; 
And in the battle's foremost ranks fought gallant old Sir Hugh . 

XII. 

They wavered, turned, then fled, and plunged, amid the 

Sutlej stream ; 
And in its torrent, swollen by rain, ten thousand bright 

swords gleam. 
Then raged the fierce artillery, then countless bullets flew. 
And whelmed the foe in death below, by order of Sir Hugh. 

xui. 
Ten thousand Sikhs lay slain that day upon the Sutlej shore; 
And its broad stream for many a league was crimsoned with 

their gore ; 
On wings of blood along that flood, the fiery tidings flew. 
Of that great fight, where Britain's might was led by old Sir 

Hugh. 
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Cn ibt fflinnitev Badfi^ of ffliji €imt. 

(1710.) 

BALLAD. 

FROM THE IRISH. 

JAMES CLARENCE MANOAN. 

I. 

Lords of the lyre, 

In whose bosoms as yet 
The red blood lives as fire! 

Why thus blindly forget 
What you owe your own souls 

When your sons yield to slavery, 
And the bell of time tolls 

The death-knell of their bravery? 

11. 
Glance round youl The Gael 

Bear no longer a name — 
Their weak, womanish wail 

Doth but damn them to fame. 
They hear not those earth's tones 

That wrought freedom's fever — 
Black lie on their hearthstones 

Life's ashes for ever ! 

III. 
To a world of new might 

Europe rises at length — 
The past lendeth light, 

And the present hath strength. 
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And the future gires hope 
Of a time, when that portal 

Of glory shall ope. 
Which now hides wealth immortal! 



But we slumher, we sleep — 

We, the Farias of earth, 
Can hut tremhle and weep, 

And see danger and death, 
Where our tyrannous foes 

Behold safety and treasure — 
God I the very hlood flows. 

Through our veins at their pleasure I 



V. 

Chaunt no more, then, Conn's line ; 

It has gone to decay — 
Pour no more the rich wine. 

Of your souls, on hase clay I 
Beep, deep in your hreasts 

Burns the memory of Niall, 
But, alas 1 with him rests 

£rin*s end-all and be-all I 



•• And whom," you will ask, 
" Shall our pceans exalt ? 

Must we ga^e through a mask 
Up to heaven's fair vault ? 
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Are we men so forbidden, 

That heaven's best boons 
Must from us lie as hidden, 

As Jupiter's moons ?" 

vn. 

Not so, wretched friends ! 

Oh, not so, brother-slaves ! 
But the cypress that bends, 

O'er your forefathers' graves, 
Boweth not lower earthward, 

Than they at this hour. 
Whose souls have from birth warred, 

With England's proud power ! 

vni. 
We have fought, we have failed — 

We must now learn to bearl 
Our foes' flags are not nailed. 

As ours were, to — the air ! 
So, hurrah for the trampler. 

And hug we his chain. 
Till some battle-field ampler 

Lie bared for us twain I 

€it Romance oi tie 98otrac]^ (GUn. 
I, 

The Bodach Glas I the Bodach Qlas ! 
Beneath Ess Laiten's rocky mass, 
Where falling waters rage and foam, 
Long stood thy dark and bloody home : 
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Ess Laiten long from thee is freed, 
No more thy mangled rictims bleed; 
Yet terror, with its trembling tongue. 
Still tells thy tale to old and young. 
Close gathered round the blazing hearth. 
Thou foulest fiend of hell, or earth. 



Each form of beauty and of youth. 
Each look of tenderness and truth. 
Ess Laiten*s demon could assume, 
To lure his victims to Uieir doom. 
If loveliness alone should prove. 
Enough to tempt to lawless love — 
If beauty's outward form could bind 
In chains of love the prurient mind. 
Then was the victim's lust- bound soul. 
For ever in his foul control. 
His minister of lust and blood. 
Beneath Ess Laiten's foaming flood, 



But if youth's brightest, loveliest form, 
Should fail his victim's heart to warm ; 
If matchless beauty should not move 
His victim's soul to thoughts of love. 
Then must the demon spurner die ; 
Torn by the demon must he lie ; 
For, if he 'scape the demon's power. 
The demon dies within that hour. 
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If, for a while, the victim prore 
Unmoved by loveliness to love ; 
If from the Bodach Glas he turn, 
Or his soft blandishments should spurn, 
Then was each grace that failed to charm, 
Distorted by wild passion's storm ; 
And shapes of lust and wrath displace, 
The short-lived beauties of his face. 
Such was the dreadful Bodach Glas, 
The demon of Ess Laiten*s pass. 
How from his power and life he fell. 
This simple tale ^all briefly tell. 



Aurora in the east arose. 

Her cheek of changing beauty showing. 
And, with the violet and rose, 

The sun's course through the blue sky strewing. 
And now the countless starry host. 

Before the power of light, was flying, 
And yielding each coerulean post. 

Along the plains of heaven lying. 
The dew, that slept throughout the night 

In blossoms, 'neath its slight weight bending, 
On wings of mist now takes its flight, 

From its sweet couch towards heaven ascending. 
Led by the hours and beauty through the skies, 
O'er highland hills the sweet aurora flies. 
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VI. 

On Badenoch the morn now shines ; 
The dew-drops glitter on its pines ; 
The birds rise from their mossy homes, 
And with her flocks young Mora comes. 



Gentlest and loveliest of the Gael, 

Is Mora, white-haired Kenneth's daughter ; 
Fair as the lily of the vale, 

She comes along Ess Laiten*s water; 
Her flocks before her crop the heath. 
That blooms Ess Laiten's rocks beneath. 



Her blue eyes with her white flocks move, 
Her heart is with her absent love ; 
With Muric of the raven hair, 
The graceful youth of Benadare. 
Choice of her heart, the valiant youth. 
Within whose soul dwell love and truth, 



One of her flock has strayed away — 

Oh ! lyhither has the straggler gone ? 
Now left, now right, she bends her way. 

To flnd the missing one. 
She leans across the rocky ledge. 
Upon the waterfall's dark edge ; 
And, as she looks down on the foam, 
Deep moans of anguish upward come. 
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Some one has fallen among the rockt— 

Oh, could she aid the lone one wounded ? 
She thinks no more ahout her flocks. 

But down the rockj pass she bounded; 
With her light crook her steps to aid. 
Light as a roebuck sprang the maid. 
Until she reached a gloomy cave, 
Upon the brink of Laiten's wave. 



From the dark caye the groans resound, 
With fearless step the maiden enters. 

And sees, now dying on the ground, 
The youth in whom her being centres — 

Her Muric torn, and bathed in gore, 

Lies dying on the cave's damp floor. 



She knelt beside him on the ground, 
Her kerchief from her neck unbound. 
And strove to staunch the deadly wound. 

Upon his brow she pressed her lips, 
And marked o*er every feature stealing. 

That last soul-darkening eclipse. 
The near approach of death revealing ; 

And as she marked this dreadful shade. 

In agony thus spoke the maid : — 

l2 
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** Speak to me, dearest Muric, speak I 
Though death be seated on thy cheek ; 
Speak to thy Mora, ere we part. 
Oh ! husband of my 9oul and heart !" 



Her voice the dying Muric knows ; 
Slowly his heavy lids unclose; 
The love that in his bosom lies. 
Lights with its deathless beam his eyes; 
His Mora's hand he feebly clasps, 
And thus his last words faintly gasps: — 



•• Fly from this cavern, dearest, fly ! 
Else soul and body both may die ; 
This is the dreadful Bodach's ground, 
His mangled victims lie around : 
My heart the Bodach sought to charm, 
In woman's softest, loveliest form ; 
But beauty's lure was lost on me, 
While all my heart was filled with thee — 
Was filled with thoughts of thee and love. 
That, e'en in death, shall deathless prove : 
And, when his demon wiles I spurned. 
The fiend, in fury, on me turned, 
And rent me with his horrid fangs. 
And left me, writhing in death's pangs : 
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Heart of my heart, oh I fly this place, 
Your love-led footsteps fast retrace — 
Fly from this horrid cavern, fly 1 
And leave me here alone to die.'* 



She clasped him to her throbbing heart. 
Beside his mangled form low kneeling ; 

Down her pale cheeks the tears fast start, 
The anguish of her soul revealing : 

At length her faltering accents broke. 

And thus, with sighs, and tears, she spoke — 



** Oh, do not break my faithful heart. 

By asking me to fly ; 
Nor bid thy lover from thee part, 

Because dark ganger's nigh : 
How dread soe*er this doom may prove. 

If only it be thine. 
By strong necessity of love. 

It must-'it must be mine I 



** A rapture strange, a nameless pride, 

The true heart ever proves, 
In sinking, amid ruin's tide. 

Along with those it loves : 
This joy, now, lights my bosom's gloom, 

And tells, that I alone. 
Shall guard thy life, or share thy doom, 

My beautiful — my own !" 
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A faint smile played o'er Muric's lips. 
Now dark with coming death's eclipse ; 
He tries to speak, but voice is flown, 
His thanks, fond looks may speak alone : 
One moment, struggle death and love. 
But short, alas ! the strife must prove ; 
For filmy eye, and parted breath. 
Proclaim thee victor, gloomy death ! 



She saw the mortal strife was o'er, 
And knelt beside him on the floor : 
In agony her hands were pressed, 
Upon her sorrow-laden breast ; 
Grief dimmed her eye, and dulled her ear. 
Else had she seen, approaching near, 
A youth of noble form and mien. 
And beauty wondrous to be seen. 



Bright as the mom his beauty shone ; 

Like eve's soft star, his eyes are glowing ; 
His curling locks of glossy brown 

In masses down his back are flowing ; 
By Mora's side the stranger stands ; 
He takes her hand between his hands ; 
And, thus, with lover's warmth addressed. 
The maiden of the mourning breast-- 
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'* Fly from this scene of death and woe, 

Oh ! maiden of the breast of snow — 

Fly to my bower, where bright joys shine. 

Fly, and for ever there be mine 1 

And raptures of unending love 

Shall from thy breast all grief remove. 

And steep thy life, in floods of joy, 

That ever flow, and never cloy.** 



Her head the weeping Mora raised. 
And on the glorious stranger gazed ; 
Grief's clouds across her vision roll. 
And for a moment dimm'd her soul : 
The next, truth o*er her sad soul beams, 
As lightning o'er the dark sky gleams — 
'* It is the fiend that slew her love ; 
He comes her constancy to prove : 
The horrid demon of the pass — 
It is ! it is the Bodach Glas !*' 



Quick to her feet the maiden sprung — 
Back from her brow her locks she flung- 
Upon her heart her hands are pressed. 
To still the heaving of her breast ; 
At length, by love and grief made brave. 
Thus rang her answer, through the cave — 
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" Fonlest of all the fiends of hell ! 
Thou by whose hand my Muric fell ! 
Thy love — thy hate — alike I scorn 1 
Thee, and thy proffered love, I spurn !" 



A change came o'er the Bodach's form. 
And seemed to melt each youthful charm : 
Now rage, now lust, his spirit held, 
And to their shapes his body swelled ; 
The storm of passion swelled his frame. 
As wind the bubbles of the stream ; 
And bodies forth, to mortal eyes. 
Each vice's very shape and size. 



Now wrath o'er other passions rose. 
And to the form of wrath he grows : 
Wrath's very shape the fiend assumes — • 
Wrath's fire his bloodshot eye illumes — 
His features take wrath's lurid hue — 
His quivering lips wrath's foam flakes glue ; 
And, as more furious grew wrath's storm, 
Higher and higher, rose his form ; 
Until it swelled, and filled the path. 
Embodied rage — ^incarnate wrath 1 
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XXVUI. 

Now wrath's dark storm began to wane ; 
Hot lust assumes its hideous reign, 
And burned in every throbbing vein : 
Lust's shape the demon's form assumed — 
Wild lust in every feature loomed — 
All forms, that show lust's hideous power. 
Bud forth like blossoms on the flower ; 
Transformed by lust, the fiend of blood, 
A monster demon satyr stood. 

XXIX. 

** Wilt thou be mine," the demon cried, 
*• Or die, as yonder fool has died ? 
Thy doom now hangs upon thy breath, 
Choose which thou wilt, or love, or death.'* 

XXX. 

" Death I death I" with flashing eyes, she cried, 
•* Death by my murdered Muric's side: 
Since I have loved, he was my life, 
I lived, but to be Marie's wife ; 
My heart, with him, was ever fraught- 
Blended with him, was every thought 

With him, thought, heart, and life, seem fled ; 
Welcome the hand that lays me dead." 

XXXI. 

He seized her in his iron grasp ; 
Around her waist, his strong arms clasp ; 
He sprang with her from earth, above, 
Far out of sight of her dead love ; 
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And placed her on a rock's high crest, 
Where long had stood the eagle's nest— 
A rock that hung o'er Laiten's waye, 
Bound whose dark roots, the waters rave. 



Once more, he took bright beauty's form — 
Once more, youth lent him all its charm — 
Once more, his locks, in long curls, flowed — 
Once more, his eyes, with lore's Are glowed — 
Once more, he cried " Fair maid be mine, 
And joys shall ever round thee shine." 



She shrank, with horror, from his grasp. 
With throbbing breast, and heaving gasp; 
** Cease, fiend," she cried, "and let me die ; 
Thy love I loathe, thyself defy. 
Thy threats despise, and dare thy worst — 
Oh I demon, murderous, and accurst." 

XXXIV. 

Once more his beauty melts away — 
Once more returns foul vice's sway ; 
He seems in some dark passion's throe. 
Worse than the worst that mortals know. 
A wild convulsion shakes his form. 
As shakes the oak before the storm. 
The storm that through him tore its path, 
Was fiercer than the fiercest wrath : 
The tempest passion, gust on gust. 
Seemed wilder than the wildest lust. 
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From his swollen frame, as from a root. 
Strange shapes of horror wildly shoot. 
Each wilder, stranger than the last ; 
Until the maiden shrank aghast, 
And turned from where the demon stood. 
And gazed down on the foaming flood. 



Beneath her feet, far, far below. 
Bush Laiten*8 waters, white as snow. 
She sees them fall, she hears them roar. 
As down the rocky ledge they pour ; 
Might she not *scape the fiend of blood, 
By plunging in that seething flood ? 
Could she not find a peaceful grave, 
In Laiten's foam-besilyered wave ? 



The demon now spreads forth his hands. 
Towards where the maiden, shrinking, stands. 
Horror and anguish seize her now — 
His hot breath seems to bum her brow. 
She clasps her hands upon her breast. 
And springs down from the rock's high crest ; 
Her robe, by the light breezes swelled, 
A moment her slight weight upheld ; 
The next, slie plunged beneath the foam, 
And found, at length, a peaceful home-^ 
A calm, although a naiseiess grave. 
Beneath Ess Laiteo's gloomy wave. 
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XXXVII. 

Loud howled the conquered Bodach Glas, 
When from his grasp he saw her pass. 
She has escaped, and he must die, 
E'en where he stands — he may not fly. 
Nor moye, nor hope for friend or aid. 
Slain by a simple mountain maid. 
His limbs are all asunder torn — 
His dying cries around are borne — 
And echo carries down the pass 
The bowlings of the Bodach Glas. 



And now sweet music softly swelled, 
Upon the ear of evening stealing ; 

And those in demon dungeon held. 
Came forth with cries of joy loud pealing; 

And as they rent the fiend's foul chain, 
' Thus rose aloft their joyful strain :t- 



XXXIX. 

** We are free 1 we are free I 

From the tyrant's foul chain ; 
We are free I we are free ! 

On the mountain again. 
Long, long have we languished. 

By demon decree. 
But virtue hath vanquished, 

And, now, we are free ! 
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XL. 

'* Oh I blesB'd be the maiden* 

Our freedom who gave ; 
Though with sorrow o'erladen, 

Though nameless her grave. 
On yirtue reliant, 

Defiant of aU, 
She yanquished the giant. 

And saved us from thrall. 



XLI. 

" Calm lie the cool wave, 

Her bosom above ; 
And blest be the grave, 

Where rest virtue and love. 
The song and the story 

Shall spread wide her name. 
And give her to glory, 

And crown her with fame !" 



BALLAD. 

J. J. CALLANAN. 
I. 

'Tis sweet at hush of night, 
By the calm moon to wander. 

And view those isles of light, 
That float so far beyond her, 
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In that wide sea. 

Whose waters free, 
Can find no shore to bound them* 

On whose calm bre««t, 

Pure spirits rest. 
With all their glory round them j 
Oh 1 that my soul, all free, 

From bonds of earth might wret ; 
Oh 1 tl^at those isles might be 
Her resting-place for ever I 



When all those glorious spheres 

The watch of heaven arelceeping. 
And dews, like angel's tears, 
Around are gently weeping, 
Ohl whoi«he, 
That carelessly. 
On virtue's bounds encroaches, 
But then will feel. 
Upon him steal, 
Their silent, sweet reproaches? 
Oh, that my soul, all free. 

From bonds of earth might sever ; 
Oh, that those isles might be 
Her resting-place for ever 1 

III. 
And when in secret sighs. 

The lonely heart is pining, 
If we but view those skies. 

With all their bright host shining, 
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While sad we gaze, 
On their mild rays, 
They seem like seraphs smiUng, 
To joys aboye» 
With looks of love, 
The weary spirit wileing. 
Oh, that my soul, all free. 

From bonds of earth conld sever, 
Oh, that those isles might be. 
Her resting-place for ever I 



BALLAD. 

FROM THE IRISH. 

JAMSS CLABBNCE MANOAN. 

I. 

. King Dathy assembled his Druids and sages. 
And thus he spake them — ** Druids and Sages! 

What of King Dathy ? 
What is revealed in destiny's pages 

Of him or his ? Hath he 
Aught for the future to dread or to dree ? 
Gk)od to rejoice in, or evil to flee ? 
Is he a foe of the Gall- 
Fitted to conquer, or fiited tb fall ?" 
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II. 

And*Beirdra, the Druid, made answer as thus — 

A priest of a hundred years was he — 
** Dathy 1 thy fate is not hidden from us 1 

Hear it through me I 
Thou Shalt work thine own will I 

Thou shalt shiy — thou shalt prey — 
And be conqueror still I 

Thee the earth shall not harm I 

Thee we charter and charm 

From all evil and ill ! 

Thee the laurel shall crown ! 

Thee the wave shall not drown ! 

Thee the chain shall not bind I 

Thee the spear shall not find I 

Thee the sword shall not slay I 

Thee the shaft shall not pierce ! 
Thou, therefore, be fearless and fierce, 
And sail with thy warriors away 

To the lands of the Gaul, 
There to slaughter and sway, 

And be victor o'er all !" 



III. 

So Dathy he sailed away, away. 

Over the deep, resounding sea ; 
Sailed with his hosts in armour gn.y 

Over the deep, resounding sea, ";^^ 

Many a night and many a day, 

An J many an islet conquered he — 
He and his hosts in armour gray. 
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And the billow drowned him not. 
And a fetter bound him not, 
And the blue spear found him not. 
And the red sword slew him not. 
And the swift shaft knew him not, 
And the foe overthrew him not. 

rv. 

Till, one bright mom, at the base 
Of the Alps, in rich Ausonia*s regions. 

His men stood marshalled face to face 
With the mighty Boman legions. 
Noble foes ! 

Christian and heathen stood there among those, 

Besolute all to overcome. 

Or die for the eagles of ancient Rome I 

s 
V. 

When, behold ! from a temple anear 

Came forth an aged, priest-like man. 
Of countenance meek and clear. 

Who, turning to Eire's Ceann, 
Spake him as thus, ** King Dathy I hear ! 

Thee would I warn ! 
Retreat 1 retire ! repent in time 

The invaders crime, 
Or better for thee thou hadst never been born I" 

VI. 

But Dathy replied, ** False Nazarene I 
Dost thou, then, menace Dathy, thou I 
And dreamest thou that he will bow 

To one unknown, to one so mean, 
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So powerlei 8 as a priest mast be ? 
He scorns alike ihj threats and thee ! 
On I on, my men, to victory I" 



And with loud shouts for Eire's King, 

The Irish rush to meet the foe. 
And falchions clash and bucklers ring — 

When, lo I 
Lol a mighty earthquake's shock 1 
And the cleft plains reel and rock ; 
Clouds of darkness pall the skies ; 
Thunder crashes. 
Lightning flashes, 
And, in an instant, Dathy lies 
On the earth a mass of blackened ashes ! 



VIII. 

Then, mournfully and dolefully. 
The Irish warriors sailed away 
Over the deep, resounding sea. 
Till, wearily and moumfuUy, 

They anchored in EbUina's Bay. 
Thus the Seanachies and sages 
Tell this tale of long-gone ages. 
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Cjfte %ohtlp &nt. 

BALLAD. 

OSOROE NUGENT BETNOLDS. 



She was a thing of mom, with the soft cahn 

Of summer eTening, in her pensive air ; 
Her smile came o'er the gazer's heart, like balm. 

To soothe away all sorrow, save despair. 
Her radiant brow scarce wore a tint of care — 

A snnnj lake^ where imaged you might trace 
Of hope and memory, all that's bright and fair ; 

Where no rude breath of passion came to chase, 

like winds from summer waves, its heaven from that 
sweet face. 



As one who looks on landscapes beautiful. 
Will feel their spirit all his soul pervade ; 

Even as the heart grows stiller by the lull 
Of falling waters, when the winds are laid ; 

So he that gazed upon the heavenly maid, 
Imbibed a sweetness never felt before ; 

Oh t when with her thrbtigh autumn's fields I've strayed, 
A brighter hue the lingering wild flowers wore. 
And sweeter was the song the small bird warbled o'er. 

M 2 
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in. 
Then came consumption, with her languid moods. 

Her soothing whispers, and her dreams, that seek 
To nurse themselves in silent solitudes. 

She came with hectic glow, and wasted cheek ; 
And, still, the maiden pined more wan and weak. 

Till her declining loveliness, each day. 
Paled like the second bow; yet would she speak 

The words of hope, e*en when she passed away, 

Amid the closing clouds, and faded, ray, by ray. 

IV. 

She died, the bud of being, in the spring. 
The time of flowers, and songs, and balmy air ; 

'Mid opening blossoms, she was withering ; 
But thus 'twas ever with the good and fair. 

The loved of heaven, ere yet the hand of care. 
Upon the snowy brow, hath set his seal. 

Or time's hoar frost come down to blanch the hair. 
They fade away, and 'scape what others feel, 
The pangs that pass not by, the wounds that never heal. 

V. 

They laid her in the robes, that wrap the dead ; 

So beautiful in rest, yoii scarce might deem 
From form so fair the gentle spirit fled, 

But only lulled in some Elysian dream : 
And still the glory of a vanished beam. 

The lingering halo of a parted ray, 
Shed o'er her lovely sleep its latest gleam, 

Like evening's roselight, when the summer's day 

Hath fled o'er sea, and shore, and faded, far away. 
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Cjbt momantt ot Housjft (Butt 



The fairy Qaeen Deirdre a visit was paying. 

In Connaught, to fairy King Donn : 
One^moming she said, ** Too long I've been staying 
With you, my dear Donn, and on moonbeams been 

straying. 
And pleasant, wild pranks on the people been playing. 
And now away home I must run : 

But ere I depart, 
From thee, friend of my heart. 
Some gift I would take. 
To keep for thy sake, 
And make me think on thee, each mom, when I wake." 



Donn kissed the sweet queen, 
Full often 1 ween ; 
And he cried, anything that belongs here to me, 
I'm too happy, dear Deirdre, to give it to thee ; 

Take hills, or take dales — 

Take mountains, or vales — 

Take children in plenty 

By ten or by twenty — 

Take lake, or take river. 

How fishful soever — 

If Deirdre but choose it, 

I shall not refuse it. 

It might look rather shabby, 

To take church or abbey ; 
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But castles and towns you may have by the score ; 
And though the old owners, 
Awhile should be groaners, 
I don't care a button, although they be sore, 
You may e*en take Craogh Patrick away, rump and stump, 
If, with it, o'er Shannon, you're able to jump.*' 

III. 

Then Deirdre replied, 

** At once I decide ; 

I shall take this bright jewel, 

The crystal Lough Ouel : 
In my white pocket-handkerchief wrap it well up. 
And place it at home in an emerald cup.'* 



•* Right welcome you are," cried the fairy chief, 
** To take this bright jewel. 
The crystal Lough Ouel, 
And carry it home in your handkerchief. 
But take care, my dear daughter. 
You don't spill the water ; 
Or let the fine trout. 
In your hurry, jump out ; 
As you fly like a bird, over forest and heath, 
To your own pleasant home, in the hills of Westmeath. 



She spread her white handkerchief out on the ground ; 

And on it Lough Ouel, 

She placed like a jewel. 
Then tightly she fastened the corners all round ; 
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From Connaught of fountains, 
She crossed the high mountains, 
And flew, like a hird, over forest and heath, 
With the lake in her hand, to the hills of Westmeath. 

VI. 

And she searched all Westmeath for the loveliest place. 
Where a smile ever bea^ns upon nature's sweet face ; 

And there placed Lough Ouel, 

To shine like a jewel ; 
With a margin of green she encircled the whole, 
Till the lake seems to lie in an emerald bowl : 
But every one wonders what brought the lake there, 
And to end all these wonders the truth I declare. 



net not tit (&&tl Seitpatr! 

BA.LLAD. 
FROM THE IRISH. 

JAMES CLABBNGE MANOAW. 

As I ]&j hist night on my couch alone. 

There aroite a sound as of thunder- 
But I could not tell, from its rolling tone. 

If 'twere over the earth or under. 
Anon I listed, the martial tread 

Of a myriad warlike legions ; 
And they chaunted songs, as of men from the dead. 

Or heroes of alien regions. 
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I looked, and behold ! a forest of steel, 

So wondrously bright it hid light 
From the gazer's eye, and made hearen reveal 

The glory of noontide at midnight. 
I marvel where was my spirit then, 

Or whether I woke or slumbered ; 
But I heard Sabina proclaiming to men, 

That the days of tl^e stranger were numbered. 



III. 
The vision passed away, but not so my grief: 

Oh, why are our lives but disasters ? 
Why, why, will the Gael, the serf, and the chief, 

Crouch thus at the feet of their masters? 
May the Virgin— the meek, tlfe mild, but the strong — 

Arise, and sweep those from the island 
Who have now for ages, alas I overlong 

Trod the land down, in valley and highland ! 



My countrymen, arise 1 whet the edges of your swords ; 

To-day brightest laurels he gathers. 
Who is first to banish hence the foreign-spoiling hordes^ 

From the hills and the halls of his fathers I 
All the fond fairy elves of the land of Inisfail, 

Are prepared to become their outweeders ; 
We have Sabia, have Sabina, we have Aainy and Aill, 

With their hosts, their clans, and their leaders ! 
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Why tarry the lords of the forts and the feasts? 

Know they not that events inarch smoother ? 
Oh t surely they have heard how the prayers of the priests 

Are sought by the dark bands of Luther 1 
Let each true son of the Hero Conn, 

By penance and prayers, raise barriers 
Against all ills that yet may light on 

Prince Charles and his Gaelic warriors 1 



Each day some bard chaunts a different strain ; 

Shall they long remain unreplied to ? 
Are the bones of our fathers invoked in vain ? 

If they be, we, their offspring, have died, tool 
My prayer of fire to my death will be thus : — 

** May my friends ever aid each the other I" 
If we help ourselves, then our God will help 

Our God and his ever Blessed Mother I 



Cjbe iftomante ot Curjo. 

King Cormac is seated in Tara's high hall ; 
But he sits there, in durance, and heavy thrall. 

For the power of his house, and the length of his reign. 
Now hang on the breath of dark Turgo the Dane. 
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Dark Turgo has slaughtered, or scattered, the brave, 
Who fought for green Erin on field or on ware ; 

And now he sits, girt with his conquering swcnrd. 
Above Erin*s proudest, at Cormac's high board. 

And, round him, three hundred sea rearers sat grim, 
All armed, and girded, and bearded, like him. 

With the wines of far Spain the rich goblets, now, glow ; 
And wilder, and fiercer, the sea rovers grow. 

And their blood-shotten ejes, now, glare, redly like fire 
With hate, and with scorn, and with drunken desire. 

Then dark Turgo arose, in the name of the resti 
And, thus, the old king the sea-rover addressed : 

** Duva, thy daughter is fairest of all. 

Who move, in their beauty, in Tara's high hall; 

" Let Duva be leman to Turgo the Dane, 
The brave, in the arms of beauty should reign. 

** And let three hundred maids, with their bosoms of snow. 
To the lake's lonely isle, with the fair Duva go. 

** There to meet, 'neath the moonbeams, and bless with 

their charms, * 
Myself, and my valiant companions in arms.*' 

Loud rose the shouts of the sea-roving Dane— 

*' On the necks of the vanquished let great Turgo reign !** 
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But Cormac* the king, bent his graj head, and cried — 
" Would to God t would to God I I, in battle, had died." 

Then Cathal, the son of his heart and hope, broke, 
From the crowd, that encircled his father, and spoke : 

*' Let mine be the duty, my father, to bring. 
The maidens of Erin» to meet the sea king." 

" Well speak'st thou," cried Turgo, in wild, drunken glee, 
« Leman bringer to me shalt thou evermore be." 

The guests have departed, the banquet is o'er. 

And the moonbeams now silver the lonely isle's shore. 

And swift barics are bringing the sea-roving Dane, 

To the isle, where soft moonlight, and beauty, now, reign. 

And the rovers behold, moving 'neath the moon's light. 
Three hundred fistir maidens, with long veils of white. 

. And, as each leaps on shore, he quick clasps in his arms. 
What he deems a fair maid, in the pride of her charms. 

But the tallest, now, hastens dark Turgo to clasp ; 
Why shrinks the sea-rover within her strong grasp? 

He lifts f!rom the tall maiden's face the white veil : 
Why starts the fierce Turgo — why looks he so pale ? 

From below the white veil, Cathal's eyes on him gleam. 
And his broad skene, now, shimmers beneath the moon's 
beam. 
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One moment it shimmers, the next it is pressed, 

With the wild force of vengeance, in dark Turgo's breast. 

He falls stark, and lifeless, upon the dark groimd. 
And his life-blood is flowing, in red streams, around. 

By each comrade of Cathal a rover is slain. 
And the three hundred, now, are stretched dead on the 
plain. 

Beside the slain Turgo, the Prince Cathal stood. 
And the earth, neath his feet, was all crimsoned with 
blood. 

His arm Cathal raised, in the moon*s yellow sheen. 
While the blood gouts fell fast from his sharp, smoking 
Skene. 

He raised high his arm, and each man of his band 
Uplifted, towards heaven, his blood-covered hand. 

** Such be the fate," cried the son of the king, 
** Of all, who dishonour on Erin would bring. 

** Shriftless, and hopeless, in death let them lie. 
Their tomb, the foul maw of the birds of the sky ; 

** May infamy ever be joined to their name, 

May their death be a horror, their life a long shame, 

<' And their slayers exclaim, as they gaze on the slain, 
" We havb dealt theai the doom of dark Turgo 
THE Dane." 
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^ttll Cjbou art Hobels to ;fMe. 

BALLAD. 

HISS BALFOUIl. 
I. 

The hawthorn trees all were in blossom, 
And green was the field, and the grove, 

When Mary I pressed to my bosom. 
And, first, spoke the accents of love. 



Hard by were the eglantine closes. 
While thrushes sang sweet from the spray ; 

I brought her a garland of roses. 
And chose her the Queen of the May. 



Oh 1 Mary though years have rolled over. 
And others thy wrinkles can see. 

No change in thy face I discover. 
For, still, thou art lovely to me. 



IV. 

That fiEu:e'with benevolence beaming, 
The absence of beauty supplies. 

And the tear of humanity streaming. 
Fresh lustre imparts to thine eyes. 
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With health and with pleasure when glowing, 
Our grandchildren phiy round the door. 

My heart, with delight overflowing, 
Looks back on the days that are o*er. 



Those days which, now, swiftly are waning, 
Have left no regret in my breast ; 

Nor a wish, oh, my Mary ! remaining, 
But to sink on thy bosom to rest. 



BALLAD. 

JAMK8 CLABBNCF. MANOAN. 



Nightly must I make my choice 

Between ill dreams and restless piUows, 
But once in sleep I heard a voice, 

Commingling with the roll of billows; 
And, in accents deep, it gave 

Utterance to this mystic line— 
March Fourth, Eighteen Forty-nine I 

Then sank silent as the grave— 
March Fourth, Eighteen Forty-nine, 
Or, perchanoe, as I d^ine, 
March forth. Eighteen Forty-nine ! 
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II. 

March Fourth, Eighteen Forty^nine, 

The day has come, nor yet departed, 
But it revokes my thraldom's han ; 

And I, the faint, the feeble-hearted, 
Shell and shadow of a man, 

Arise, like one refreshed with wine. 
A treasure of more golden worth 

Than California's mine, is mine. 
From this fourth day — ^from this day forth — 

This fourth March, Eighteen Forty.nine ! 

ni. 
March Fourth, Eighteen Forty-nine. 

Oh, would that, standing up myself, 
I could but see my country stand, too I 

Would heaven that now the Irish Guelph 
Would sink the past, and stretch the hand to 

The wronged and suffering Ghibelline I 
That north and south — that west and east. 

Would this bright day at last combine 1 
But I will still cry otit at leasts 

** Mardi forth, Eighteen Forty-nine 1" 

IV. 

March forth. Eighteen Forty-nine I 
Tet not as marched thy predecessor. 

With flashing glaive and cannon-peal. 
Of no law, human or divine, 

Shalt thou be, even in thought, transgressor. 
Strike with amaze — but not with steel I 
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Blood enough has flowed, Heaven knows, 
Eren at.freedom's holy shrine. 

Not by blowings-up, or blows, 
Shall^conquer Eighteen Forty-nine ! 



March forth, Eighteen Forty-nine — 

Achieve thy grand and glorious mission. 
Illumining minds and softening hearts, 

And cheering all who droop and pine. 
And rescuing from the last perdition 

Slaves worse than those of Barbary 's marts ! 
March forth, undeterred by sneers. 

From spectators asinine — 
Europe tracks thy way with cheers : 

March forth, Eighteen Forty-nine I 



March forth. Eighteen Forty-nine I 

Myself will march with thee, God willing. 
Through thorniest paths of toil and pain. 

So stern resolve no more decline 
From its high throne, or sloth come chilling 

My spirit back to death again ! 
March, then, sustained by heaven above. 

And blessed by man — ^the power is thine 
To wake the world's repentant love, 

March— March forth. Eighteen Forty-nine I 
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I. 

King Harry lay at Azincour, 

Upon St. Crispin's day ; 
And fronting him, the wide plain o'er, 
A thousand banners gaily soar. 
And mark the ground, where France's power. 

Has marshalled its array ; 
And through that host of puissant might, 
His way to England he must fight. 

II. 

The British force, both foot and horse, 

To scarce ten thousand mount ; 
While those who ride on France's side, 
In long array, and bannered pride, 

A hundred thousand count. 
And sick, and hunger-smit, and tired, 

The British host advance ; 
While fresh, with hope and valour fired, 
In burnished armour all attired. 

Gome on the sons of France. 
Since first the sword was forged, X ween. 
Such fearful odds were never seen. 

III. 

All that in prudent foresight lay, 
To make small force with greater cope. 
To banish fear and cherish hope. 

King Harry did that day. 
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Upon a slope his army stood. 
Each wing d^ended bj a wood, 
So that the foe, in lengthening rank. 
Might not his small array outflank. 
In front, a strong-set palisade. 
With iron spikes was firmly laid. 
To check the war-horse in his course. 
And stem the onslaught's rushing force. 
Nought left the king in fortune's power, 
That prudent foresight could secure. 

IV. 

On either side, within each wood, 
Two hundred archers ambushed stood. 
Defended by a yawning fosse. 
Too deep for mail-clad men to cross; 
Three hundred yards before his line. 
He sees their crouching steel caps shine; 
Prepared behind each foese to pour 
Upon the foe their iron shower. 
Bight well King Harry didst thou lay 
Thy plans for fight on Crispin's day. 

V. 

All prisoners, in his power who lay, 
Dismissed King Harry on that day ; 
Bound by parole, again, to yield. 
If he should win that battle field : 
Thus every man of his array. 
Was free to fight on Crispin's day. 
And put forth all his strength and power. 
Against the foe at Azincour. 
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VI. 

And now, while each tired soldier sleeps, 
His careful watch King Harry keeps ; 
Before the iktefol morning breaks, 
Among the tents his way he takes ; 
He walks all through the British lines, 
While still the silver moonlight shines ; 
And marks the state of his array. 
And ponders on the coming day. 

vn. 
Fast running from the tents of France, 

A stalwarth yeoman hies ; 
And, as he nears the British host. 

He sees the king, and cries — 
•* Grod save King Harry from his foes, ^ 

His yeoman trae I stand ; 
A prisoner ta'en, I long have lain, 

Within the Frenchman's hand; 
But when I heard the fight was neat, 

At risk of death I*ve come, 
To strike one blow against the foe. 

For Harry, and for home/' 

vin. 
•* Now Gramercy, my yeoman brave," 

The warrior king replied, 
« For this a belted knight thou'it stand. 

To-morrow by my side; 
But haste thee now to let me know, 
How act, and hope, and think, the foe." 
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*' Tke Frenchmen hope," the yeoman cried, 

" That day may quickly hreak ; 
They think that all the British host 

Their prisoners they shall make ; 
They act, as if King Harry's self. 

And aU his British lords. 
Lay bound already in their power. 

The captives of their swords : 
A car to draw thee prisoner in. 

All painted o'er, and gilt, 
And bring thee down, through Paris town. 

The Dauphin has got built : 
They waste the night, with card?, and dice, 
• With wine, and wassail gay ; 
And for King Harry and his lords, 

The merry gamblers play ; 
Full twenty times. King Harry's self, 

At dice, was won and lost ; 
And one vast, drunken revel rules. 

Throughout the Gallic host : 
The great Duke D'Alen^on has sworn. 

To meet thee in the field, ^ 

And lay thee dead, beneath his sword. 

Or make thee prisoner yield : 
They ransoms fix, and count their gains, 

As if they'd won the fight ; 
And thus, in boast, and drunken play, 

They're spending all the night." 
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X. 

Then cried the king, " Good thanks, my friend, 

For this good tale I owe ; 
Well pleased am I to hear thee speak 

These tidings of the foe : 
So ever may they spend the night. 
Before the day we meet in fight." 



XI. 

Now the first rosehud of the morn 

Was blushing in the skies; 
And England's valiant chiefs and lords, 

From their short slumbers, rise ; 
And loud their stalwarth falchions ring, 
As quick they gather round the king. 



XII. 

Bedford and Gloster, royal dukes. 

King Harry's brothers fair ; 
And Exeter, and Clarence wise, 

And gallant York were there ; 
Oxford, and Suffolk, earls of might. 

And noble Salisbury ; 
Fanhope, and Beaumont good in fight. 

And brave Lord Willoughby ; 
Earl Marshall was not slow to join, 

With dauntless Westmorland ; 
And now, around the warrior king, 

His valiant nobles stand. 
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zni. 
'* Grood morning all my gallant friends," 

King Harry, cheerly, said ; 
''This war will make e'en laggards rise. 

Bight early from their bed ; 
Behold how cloudlesa, and how bright. 
The sun now gilds the field of fight." 



xiy. 
** God save King Harry from his foes,*' 

Cried gallant Westmorland ; 
*' Of all those stalwarth Englishmen, 

At home who idle stand, 
I would we had ten thousand here, 
To lift for England's king the spear." 



XV. 

Then cried King Harry, " Oh ! for shame. 
More troops for battle do not name : 
If we must needs be vanquished men. 

And hide with shame our face. 
Oh 1 cousin Westmorland we're then, 

Too many for disgrace. 
But if we cleave the foemen down, 

And gain the victory. 
To share the fame, to wear the crown, 

We*ll all too many be 1 
Nor would I, with one more, divide, 
The laurel crown, the victor's pride I" 
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XVI. 

Now hasting from the British lines, 
His white hair floating down, 

Comes brave Sir Thomas Erpinghara, 
A knight of high renown ; 

And bending low his snow-white head, 

The knight thus to King Harry said : — 



XVII. 

" Long live King Harry ! I have done. 
His bidding through the host ; 

To each man offered twenty crowns, 
With safeguard to the coast — 

To each man who desired to go. 

And did not wish to fight the foe. 



xvm. 

* Well done, brave knight," King Harry said : 

* What store of crowns must now be paid." 



XIX. 

" No Briton here," the knight replied, 

" Will from this battle turn; 
Life, purchased by such infamy. 

All, all indignant spurn. 
Ere from thy side a man will fly, 
A thousand deaths each man will die ; 
Each, fearless, grasps his stalwarth sword. 
And bids King Harry give the word !" 

n2 
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XX. 

Now o'er the plain of Azincoar, 
Mountjoy, the herald, hies ; 

To the king's presence soon he comes. 
And thus, for France, he cries : — 

XXI. 

* * Harry of England I see advance 
A hundred thousand men for France ; 
Then yield you prisoner, with your host, 
Ere the last hour of grace be lost. 
For how can stand your thousands ten. 
Against a hundred thousand men ? 
dut, if you still refuse to yield. 
And madly dare this hopeless field, 
For your own ransom now compound* 
Before the battle-trumpet sound; 
And bid your soldiers kneel and pray, 
For mercy at the judgment day ; 
For hope, nor chance of life remain. 
When ten meet one on battle plain." 

xxn. 
"Behold, Mountjoy," King Harry cried, 

And stretched forth both his hands, 
** These limbs shall Harry's ransom be, 

Instead of gold or lands. 
If ta'en, a prisoner I will lie — 
A prisoner rot— a prisoner die ; 
In dungeon all my days I'll lire. 
Before a ransom I will gire. 
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This day we dare the dreadful strife. 
That strikes for liberty and Ufe. 
Right well you counsel us to pray. 
For mercy at the judgment day : 
But we shall pray to heaven beside, 
That we o'er prostrate France may ride, 
Though we be only one to ten — 
Though hunger-smit and weary men ; 
And thus to coming ages show, 
What British hearts and hands can do." 

xxui. 
This message while the herald bore 
Across the plain of Azincour, 
King Harry thus addressed his lords, 
With gallant mien, and cheering words: — 

XXIV. 

** Now to your tents; my comrades all. 

And dress as if for bridal hall ; 

Let each put on his best array. 

And march, like bridegroom, to the fray; 

Each wear the favours of his love. 

And worthy of her favours prove ; 

In writing each of you shall find, 

The charge that's to your care consigned ; 

If victors, here we'll meet this even — 

If vanquished, we shall meet in heaven 1" 

XXV. 

And now the sergeants range the lines, 
On burnished arms the sunlight shines 
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Each chief stands calmly at his poet. 
And order roles the British host. 



XXVI. 

Brave Edward, Duke of York, leads on 

The Tan of England's might; 
Faohope and Willoughhy assist, 
And Beaumont, fierce in fight. 
Three thousand howmen form the van ; 
Silent, and fearless, stands each man, 
Each hears a how, and hill, and sword, 
And calmly waits the hattle word. 



xxvn. 
Now rides King Harry down the lines. 

Upon a steed of snowy white ; 
Around his helm a gold crown shines, 

Begemmed with jewels bright ; 
Upon the breeze his white plumes dance; 
With gallant air he lifts his lance ; 
For knight, for archer, and for lord, 
The king has, still, some cheering word ; 
Until his spirit fires each man, 
From farthest rere, to foremost van. 



xxvni. 
Eight thousand helms of knights and squires, 

Four thousand archers good. 
And fifteen hundred cross-bowmen, 

Among the French van stood ; 
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All led by brave Lord De La Bret, 

High Constable of France; 
With him the Duke of Orleans, 

And Bourbon's Duke advance. 
The Marshall Bouciqualt in front. 

With Eu and Bichmond ride ; 
There, too, the Admiral of France, 

Is seen in martial pride. 
The Master of the cross-bows flings 

His standard on the wind ; 
Glory to those who foremost charge. 

Disgrace to those behind! 

XXIX. 

On each side of the van of France, 

A stout wing marched along; 
The brave Count Vendome led the right. 

Full sixteen hundred strong ; 
Eight hundred chosen men-at-arms. 

Made up the left wing's strength ; 
Sir Guiscard Dauphin led them on. 

And shook his lance of length. 
With him rode Louis of Bourbon, 

And Clugnet of Brabant ; 
And many a name well known to fame. 

And breathed in many a song. 



To'break the English bowman's shot, 
The Frenchman's bane and dread. 

Bode William De Saveuses in front. 
Eight hundred men he led ; 
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Philip, and Feme, De Maillie, 

And Allain De Caspanes, 
With him were seen, and formed a screen. 

In front of all the yan« 

XXXI. 

The brave Lord Constable looked round. 
In pride of conscious might. 

And bade the charging trumpet sound. 
The signal for the fight ; 

And as the dread sound echoed wide. 

Thus to his chivalry he cried — 

XXXII. 

"Onward I onward! onward? 

Ye newly-dubbed young knights ! 
Onward! onward! onward! 

Ye men of hundred fights ! 
Onward! on^vard! onward! 

Couch well the stalwarth lance 
Onward! onward! onward! 

For glory and for France !" 

xxxni. 
Like a vast sea of burnished steel. 

Now moves the van of France ; 
As foam crests o'er the billows rise. 

Their leaders' white plumes dance : 
Each gallant band in serried line. 

Beneath its banners march ; 
Their countless standards, like a sky. 

That sea of war o'erarch. 
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Five hundred newly-dubbed young knights, 

In fifont, now bravely hie ; 
Each sworn to lay a corpse that day. 

Or gain the victory ; 
Alas ! too well that vow was kept, 
In death's cold arms, ere night, each slept. 

XXXIV. 

The brave Sir Thomas Erpingham, 

With age and honours gray. 
Stood far in front, as was his wont, 

Upon that bloody day ; 
And when he saw the French flanks touch 
The woods, wherein the archers crouch, 
His warder high he flung in air, 
And cried, "Nestroquel beware I beware 1" 
And at this signal, far and near. 
Through England's host, loud rose the cheer. 

XXXV. 

And, at this sign, the ambushed men 

Bushed forth from either wood ; 
Their bows they bent, and quickly sent, 

Their broad shafts, like a flood ; 
On either flank their arrows pour, 
From right, and left, o'er Azincour ; 
And when the galled wings sought to cross, 
They could not pass the yawning force ; 
Disorder through the French wings spread, 
With groans of dying and of dead ; 
But onward moved the van ward's ranks, 
Regardless of their bleeding flanks. 
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XXXVI. 

" Now, bowmen true, bend well the yew, 

And let your arrows fly ; 
But ere you feel for feathered steel. 
Low on the earth as suppliants kneel. 

And pray the Lord on high, 
That, qf his goodness and his power, 
He aid you now at Azincour." 



XXXVII. 

Thus cried King Harry to the van. 
And, at this word, down knelt each man ; 
His lips to earth each humbly pressed. 
And breathed a prayer from contrite breast ; 
Then to their feet, ail quickly sprang, 
Loud through the field their bowstrings rang; 
And close and white as showers of snow. 
Their arrows rain upon the foe. 



XXXVIIl. 

Three thousand shafts rose on the blast, 
Three thousand more now follow fast ; 
A third fierce shower of iron flies, 
A fourth now pierces the blue skies ; 
Twelve thousand British arrows sped; 
Five thousand gallant French lie dead. 



XXXIX. 

Fair France's noblest, bravest flower 
Fell dead, beneath that iron shower ; 
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The Lords De Crequi, and De Croj, 

De Lannoy, and Brimeu, 
De Kainneval, Maillie, and De Foix, 

D'Aliegre, and De Heu, 
D'Inchy, De Neufyille, and Moreul, 

De Mannes, and De Guestelle, 
Bocheguyon, Clarsy, and Baleul, 

Amid the foremost fell. 

XL. 

Then cried Sir William De Saveuses, 

'* His post in fight let none refuse ; 

To us, my friends, has fallen the lot, 

To screen the van from British shot ; 

Now charge with me, and couch the Ian ce — 

God and St. Denis ! strike for France !" 

XLI. 

While these brave words Sir William spoke, 
Another shower of arrows broke ; 
Pierced through the eye, the hero fell, 
Beside the dead De Lescuelle : 
Shower upon shower of shafts now flies, 
Beneath their force his brave band lies ; 
A hill of dead, all dyed in gore. 
Upon the plain of Azincour. 

XLII. 

Above that hill of slain swift mounting. 
Lightly of their losses counting. 
With trumpet sound, and standards flying. 
Rush the French, o*er dead, and dying ; 

o 
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Britons valiant, and God-fearing, 
Nerve ye I for the onslaught's nearing ! 

XLIII. 

•* Up bills ! down bows ! the Frenchmen close. 

In battle hand to hand ; 
Down bows I up bills \ the first that kills, 

A belted knight shall stand." 
Quick, quick, the bows aside are laid. 
And bright bills glitter in their stead. 

XLIV. 

As the swollen river gushes. 

Amid the tilled plain ; 
As the winter storm rushes. 

Across the vexed main. 
Thus the war-tide now clashes. 

As swift they advance ; 
Thus onward now dashes 

The vanguard of France. 

XLV. 

Bight on the palisade they crash. 
Against its fence the chargers dash ; 
Deep in their breasts the steel spikes rush ; 
In torrents now their blood-streams gush ; 
Wounded, and stopt, and terror- smit, 
They heed not now the spur or bit. 
The hinder ranks together crammed, 
In narrow space are pressed and jammed. 
Too close to wield or sword or lance ; 
And powerless stand the van of France. 
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XL VI. 

Now 'midst the French the British bills 

A bloody game did play; 
While man on man the Gallic van, 

In wild disorder lay. 
Beneath their force, both man and horse, 

Fell dead upon the field. 
Seldom they fail to pierce the mail. 

Or make the rivets yield ; 
And as they sink, deep in each chink. 
The warrior's blood in streams they drink: 
Thousands on thousands dead they laid. 
Before that iron palisade. 

XLvn. 
There fell the Admiral of France, 

Brave Jacques De Chatillon ; 
The Master of the cross-bows, too, 

A chief of great renown ; 
And, by their side, there bravely died. 

The Lords de Bouffremont, 
St. Symon, Beauvoir, and St. Cler, 

Thiennes, and D'Auffremont. 
But why should I these few names tell, 
When heroes there by thousands fell ? 

XLVIII. 

Then noble York to Suffolk cried— 

" My friend, let you and I, 
Now charge the French host, side by side, 

And fall or make them fly ; 
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For when we thus fight one to ten, 

We needs must fight, like desperate men." 

XLIX. 

'•Well speak'Bt thou, friend," Earl Suffolk cried. 

" I take thee At thy word." 
His blade he grasped, and kissed the cross 

The hilt formed with the sword ; 
Then, like a whirlwind, onward dashed, 
Where slaughter raged, and armour clashed. 

L. 

Suffolk and York, right glorious work 

Ye made upon that day ; 
As right and left your way you cleft. 

Like giants through the fray ; 
And reaped, o'er Azincour's red plain, 
A gory harvest of the slain. 

LI. 

The Master of the Household there. 

Sir Guiscard Dauphin, died. 
In combat with the noble York, 

Whom rashly he defied ; 
By the same hand fell Lord De Moy 

And brave De Bethencourt, 
D'Aumont, and famous De Quesnoy, 

And youthful Bousincourt ; 
Each vainly tried to overcome 
The chief who fought for fame and home. 
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Yet still the foremost in the fight, 
Suffolk deals death on left and right ; 
Beneath his sword fell stout St. Pierre, 
De Craon, Lord of Beau Vergier, 
Sir CoUart De St. Etienne, 
And the young Lord of fair Phiennes. 
Strewed by his sword along the plain, 
They swelled the mountains of the slain. 

Lin. 
And now the brare Lord Constable, 

This onslaught fierce to stay. 
Girt by a valiant company, 

Comes rushing through the fray ; 
Like a gray, war-worn tower he seemed ; 
High o*er his head his broadsword gleamed ; 
On Suffolk's head the sword descends, 
Fierce as the storm the oak that rends ; 
Tlirough helm and brain the strong blade sinks, 
And the brave Earl's life>blood drinks. 
There died bold Suffolk, England's flower, 
Amid the van of Azincour. 

LIV. 

Now 'gainst the Constable York rushed. 
By valour and by vengeance flushed ; 
He plunged his sword deep in his breast. 
The hilt against his bosom pressed ; 
But, as he drew his broadsword back, 
De Coucy's lance has pierced his neck ; 
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His life-Stream through the wide wound poured. 
His nerreless hand now drops his sword ; 
Wounded to death, and hathed in gore, 
Stands dauntless York on Azincour. 

LV. 

But when the van of France heheld 

Their Constable lie slain, 
Wonder and terror shook their bands. 

Now broken o'er the plain ; 
Backward their broken force was borne, 
Of its most famous leaders shorn ; 
While valiant Beaumont onward led 
The British van o'er heaps of dead. 

LVI. 

Then dying York crawled feebly o'er 

Where Suffolk lay in death ; 
And thus his last words faintly gasped. 

While ebbed his parting breath — 
'* Tarry brave Suffolk, cousin dear. 
One moment longer tarry here ; 
My soul shall then, with thine, ascend. 
To heaven, in company, dear friend ! 
Abreast together we shall iy. 
As, in this battle, thou and I 
Together kept in chivalry." 
Then round his neck his arms he threw, 
And kissed his pale and wounded brow ; 
And laid him down, his friend beside, 
And died, where valiant Suffolk died. 
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And now, while Beaumont onward drives. 

The van of Brabant's force arrives. 

By order of their king, all night. 

Their duke has marched, to share the fight : 

And now his foremost warriors shine. 

Between the first and second line. 

Girt with a few brave knights he ran, 

In hopes to save the broken van. 

With youth and love of glory flushed, 

Duke Anthony then boldly rushed, 

The British lines anear ; 
And as his standard was not raised, 
A banner from a trumpet seized, 

And placed it on a spear ; 
And bade his squire that spear sustain. 
As Brabant's standard, o*er the plain : 
Then charged, in hopes the van to save. 
But found firom Fanhope's sword a grave. 



Now broken, and flying. 

The French van rolls back ; 
With the blood of the dying, 

It marks its red track : 
While the British pursuing. 

Like fierce bloodhounds pour, 
With slaughtered French strewing 

The wide Azincour. 
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LIX. 

The mainward, ho ! the mainward comei ! 
Above it floats a cloud of plumes ; 
So mighty is the mainward host, 
None would suppose a man yet lost ; 
Their charge a thousand trumpets sound; 
Their tramp like thunder shakes the ground ; 
Loud swells their cry, as they advance, 
Denis Mountjoy I for France I for France I 

LX. 

The Duke of Alenyon commands ; 
The Duke of Bar beside him stands ; 
The Counts of Nevers, and Vaudemont, 
De Salines, Grand Pre, and Blaumont, 
And brave De Roussy, loved of fame. 
With standards flying, onward came. 

LXI. 

And now the British main advance. 
To meet the mainward host of France : 
Calmly, the British march along. 
In well-ranged line, five thousand strong : 
King Harry o'er the main presides. 
Beside him young Duke Humphrey rides : 
Oxford and Marshall, earls of might. 
Hold chief command on left and right ; 
And when they reached the conquering van. 
Quick ran the cheer from man to man» 
Loud pealing, as they onward go, 
St. George for merry England, ho ! 
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LXU. 

Hark 1 to the onset's thunder shock ; 

The earth beneath it seems to rock ; 

Now rushes on the tide of strife. 

That ebbs but with the ebbing life ; 

The victor's shout, the wounded's wail, 

Rise wildly, ou the autumn gale. 

Fiercely, and madly, onward dash 

The mail-clad chiefs, with thundering clash ; 

A toil cloud from the battle rose. 

And hung, in 'mid air, o'er the foes ; 

Bright flashes, now, each shining sword i 

And blood, in torrents, round is poured, 

Till all fair Azincour's wide plain 

Is drenched with gore, like autumn rain. 

Lxnz. 
Now far in front, amid the brunt. 

Of slaughter and of fight. 
King Harry hies, whilst o'er him flies 

The British standard bright ; 
The housings of his war»steed shine, 
With goldsmith'9 work, most rare and fine ; 
His helm of polished steel is hemmed, 
With crown of gold, all wrought and gemmed; 
And in that crown shine gems and pearls. 
Each worth the ransom of ten earls ; 
The arms of France and England joined. 
In brilliant colours wrought and twined, 
Upon his surcoat, and his shield. 
Show bright, as rainbows, o'er the field. 

o2 
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LXIV. 

Now, sovereign in each British soul, 
The love of glory held control ; 
None sought to save, or limb, or life, 
While rushing onward in the strife ; 
Each struggled for the foremost place, 
Upon that day, in glory's race ; 
Each struck, as if by him alone. 
This bloody fight was to be won. 

LXV. 

Undaunted Kent the foremost went. 

Upon that battle's left, 
De Never*8 Count to earth he sent. 

With helm and forehead cleft : 
Dorset slew Roussy, on the right ; 
Grand Pre by Oxford fell in fight ; 
De Yaudemont fell, pierced through the eye. 
By the brave Lord of Willoughby ; 
Cambr« the gallant Blaumont slew ; 
Beaumont ran Tremblay through and through : 
Each cut his red path o*er the plain. 
And marked his course by heaps of slain. 

LXVL 

An onslaught fierce on Gloster's Duke 

The Duke of Bar, now, made ; 
Pierced by his lance, Duke Humphrey bleeds. 

And low on earth is laid ; 
But, while Bar draws his shining bhide, 
King Harry rushes, with swift aid ; 
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Before his fallen brother flies ; 
Bright gleams his axe before Bar*s eyes, 
And crashes through both helm and brain, 
And lays him lifeless on the plain. 



LXYU. 

Onward 1 onward I onward! still, 
The British heroes rush and kill ; 
Beneath their swords fell Lords Duval, 

De Cresson, and Proville, 
De Puiveurs, and De Belaval, 

De Fiefes and Regnauyille ; 
The Lords D'Aniel, aud Chasteneuf, 

De Teneques, and Baisir, 
De Pulcres, and De Yillaneuf, 

Montbazon, and D'Anir ; 
But yainly song would seek to tell 
The names of those, that day, who fell. 



Now upon his might relying, 
For fame's wreath death's front defying, 
D'Alen9on comes, in armour beaming. 
His high vow to heaven redeeming. 
Stand on thy defence, King Harry ! 
For no friend or succour tarry ; 
With thy buckler, thy breast shielding. 
With thy arm, thy strong axe wielding ; 
Fight thee now for life and glory, 
On this field of battle gory 1 
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LXIX. 

As the ayalanche crashes. 

From summits of snow ; 
So D*Alen9on dashes, 

Upon his hrave foe ; 
With lance set, and steed flying, 

Across the red plain, 
0*er dead, and o'er dying. 

He rashes amain. 

LXX. 

With axe in hand, and buckler raised. 
Upon his foe King Harry gazed ; 
From the fierce shock he does not swerTO, 
But calmly waits, with iron nerve ; 
It comes ! it comes I across the field. 
And dashes on his massive shield ; 
The lance is shivered, but its force 
Bears Harry, from his stalwarth horse. 
And rolls him, breathless, o'er and o'er. 
Upon the plain of Azincour. 

LXXI. 

Quick to his feet King Harry sprang. 
And loud his burnished armour rang ; 
While, swifter than the whirlwind's blast, 
D' Alen9on, on his course, has passed ; 
And, when he wheeled his steed around. 
And reached, again, the battle ground. 
King Harry stood, with axe upreared, 
For battle strife, once more, prepared. 
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LXXII. 

D'Alen9on flung away the rein, 
And sprang upon the battle plain ; 
His weighty sword both hands, now wield, 
And use it both as sword and shield ; 
Crash upon crash, his blows come down. 
On Harry*8 shield, and helm, and crown ; 
His crown is shattered on his head, 
His plume of white, on earth, is laid ; 
And now both hands the falchion swing, 
With mighty force, above the king ; 
" Death to the island robber, death," 
D*Alen9on cries, with hissing breath ; 
His sword descends, but Harry stoops. 
Through empty air, the falchion swoops— 
** For England now," King Harry cries. 
Like ligfatoing flash, his bright axe flies ; 
Upon D*Alen9on's helm it lights. 
With giant force, the helm it smites- 
It crashes through the steel amain — 
It splits the skull, and cleaves the brain ; 
D'Alen9on falls, as falls the oak. 
Beneath the stalwarth woodman's stroke. 
With broad arms stretched upon the plain, 
Kever to bloom, or rise again ! 

LXXUI. 

Now France's mighty mainward host 
Sways, like a sea, by whirlwind tost ; 
Their chiefs are, all, now, ta'en, or slain ; 
Disorder rules them o'er the plain ; 
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Their shattered lines are, now, borne back, 
Before King Harry's fierce attack ; 
They waver — ^break — then turn, and flee. 
Before the British chivalry. 
Then, by the English lance and sword. 
The blood of France, in torrents poured ; 
As, in wild rout, their host was driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven ; 
Until, like one vast sea of gore. 
Appeared the plain of Azincour. 

Lxxrv. 

Still onwards, o'er the bloody field. 
With foaming steed, and flaming shield, 
King Harry hunts the flying host. 
In reckless, wild, disorder lost ; 
The Archbishop of Sens, now, died, 
O'erwhelmed, beneath the rushing tide, 
That dashed itself, with giant force. 
Upon the rereward foot and horse. 
The rereward, by the flying main. 
Is now borne backward o'er the plain ; 
Scattered like sheep, the rereward go ; 
Routed, without a single blow. 
They fling away their arms, and fly. 
And yield this wondrous victory. 

LXXV. 

Then the brave Count of Marie addressed 

The leaders of the rere, 
When he saw all his forces fled, 

And spoke with starting tear ; 
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*< Brave Fauconberg, and comrades all, 
Let us now charge, and bravely fall ; 
I could not bear to have it said, 
* Behold the Count of Marie, who fled, 
Without a blow, from the red plain. 
Where France's noblest chiefs were slain.* " 



At these brave words, stout Fauconberg, 

A coant of high renown. 
And Lords De Louvroy and Da Chin, 

Whose fame through France was known. 
Gathered six hundred valiant men, 

All noble men and knights. 
Whose deeds were known, whose arms had shone. 

Amid a hundred fights ; 
These raised, once more, the arms of France, 
And fiercely charged, with sword, and lance ; 
. Alas I their valour was in vain ; 
They died, together, on that plain, 
O'erwhelmed by England's rushing power. 
That now swept over Azincour. 



And, now, the British warriors go. 

In triumph o'er the plain ; 
All round they go, unmet by foe. 

Unchecked, save by the slain ; 
The countless slain, all drenched in gore. 
That lie in heaps on Azincour. 
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LXXVIIL 

And, now, King Harry raised his helm. 

And humbly bent his head ; 
And thus, amid his warrior chiefs. 

The Boyal hero said — 
** All glory be to God on high, 
Who hath vouchsafed this victory ; 
For when, in fight, one conquer ten, 
Such deed is not of mortal men." 

LXXIX. 

Bourbon and Orleans, mighty dukea» 

And Marshal Bonciqualt, 
Were prisoners by the British held, 

At Azincour's assault ; 
The Counts of Vendome, and of Eu, 
Of Richemont, and of Harcourt too. 

Were captives made that day ; 
Of barons, knights, and gentlemen. 
Above seven thousand more were ta'en. 

In that most glorious fray; 
Of France's chivalry, the flower. 
Were ta'en, or slain, at Azincour. 

LXXX. 

One hundred twenty-six were slain, 

Of peers, and princes high, 
Who standards in that battle bore, 

And led their chivalry ; 
Of nobles, gentlemen, and knights. 
Who died for France, in those fierce fights. 
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Eight thousand and fonr hundred lay, 
The victims of that bloody fray ; 
But of the common French, who fell, 

On Azincour's red plain, 
None tried to count, or cared to tell. 

Such mountains lay the slain ; 
They died, as die the humble brave, 
Unthanked, unknown, and grudged a gravt. 

LXXXI. 

The Count De Dampmartin escaped. 

Of all the counts alone ; 
With him fled Lord De La Riviere, 

Of lords the only one : 
Clugnet De Brabant feared to fall. 

And Louis De Bourdon, 
Galliot D'Engennes, and John De Galles ; 

No Frenchman else was known. 
Of noble name, or lineage high. 
Who did not rather choose to die. 
Than, like a dastard, turn, and fly. 

Lxxxn. 
On England's side, that day there died, 

Of noble British peers. 
Brave York, and Suffolk, England's pride, 

Both mourned with many tears ; 
Sir Richard Rickely, stalwarth knight. 
Was slain amid the mainward fight ; 
And of the squires, bold Davy Gam ; 
None other fell of note or name ; 
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And of the common sort, there died 
But twenty-five on Britain's side ; 
Such fight was never known before, 
Or since that day, as Azincour. 



And, to this day, when we would say, 

Of battles stoutly won ; 
And praise the men, who, in fierce fhiy, 

Have deeds of wonder done ; 
We say our times they far excel, 

And equal those of yore. 
And fight as well, as those who fell. 

At glorious Azincour. 



And, if the time should ever come, 

When we must join the fray. 
And fight for altar and for home. 

Oh I then let Britons pray, 
That we may stand, like that brave band, 

Who Harry's standard bore. 
And prove as bold, as those of old. 

Who fought at Azincour. 
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©•fflalp'jj Iteen Cor ©'Wefn. 

BA.LLAD. 
FROM THE IBISH. 

JAMES CLABENCK MANGAN. 
I. 

Oh, mourn, Erin, mourn ! 

He is lost, he is dead. 
By whom thy proudest flag was borne. 

Thy bravest heroes led I 
The night- winds are uttering 

Their orisons of woe, 
The raven flaps his darkling wing 

O'er the grave of Owen Roe — 
Of him who should have been thy King, 

The noble Owen Roe I 



Alas! hapless land, 

It is ever thus with thee ; 
The eternal destinies withstand 

Thy struggles to be free. 
One after one thy champions fall — 

Thy valiant men lie low ; 
And now sleeps under shroud and pall, 

The gallant Owen Roe, 
The worthiest warrior of them all. 

The princely Owen Roe! 
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Where was sword, where was soul 

Like to his below the skies ? 
Oh I many a century must roll, 

Ere such a chief shall rise. 
I saw him in the battle's shock — 

Tremendous was his blow : 
As smites the sledge the anvirs block. 

His blade smote the foe ; 
He was a tower, a human rock 

Was mighty Owen Roel 



Woe to us 1 Guilt and wrong 

Triumph ; while, to our grief. 
We raise the keen — ^the funeral song — 

Aboye our fallen chief. 
The proud usurper sways with power, 

He rules in state and show ; 
While we lament our fallen tower, 

Our leader, Owen Roe — 
While we, like slaves, bow down and cower, 

And weep for Owen Roe ! 



But the high will of heaven 

Be fulfilled evermore 1 
What though it leaveth us beieavtn. 

And stricken to the core. 
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Amid our groans, amid our tears, 

We still feel and know. 
That we shall meet in after years, 

The sainted Owen Roe — 
In after years, in brighter spheres, 

The glorious Owen Roe ! 



0*Berg has now hunted the red deer to bay, 

In the depths of Hi Rossa's steep mountains of gray. 

And. beneath the deep shade of the high, beetling crag 
He has buried his skene in the heart of the stag. 

And the red stream of life has gushed forth in a flood. 
Till O'Berg is all crimsoned, and drenched, with the blood. 

Close by the dark, beetling rock*s mossy side, 
A deep spring is pouring its clear, silyer tide. 

And O'Berg has plunged deep in the fountain to lave 
His blood-stained hands in the crystal clear wave. 

He bathed himself there, in the fountain's deep flood. 
Till its waters were dyed with the dark, clotted blood ; 

And until from the fountain, now all crimsoned o'er, 
There arose the rank steam of the hot, reeking gore. 
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And DOW, from its centre, the deep spring is stirred. 
And a cry, like the wail of a woman, is heard : 

And a maiden is seen, from its waters to rise. 
Fair as the spirits that gladden the skies : 

On the smooth, grassy verge of the fountain she stood. 
And with horror looked down on the gore distained flood. 

And, with bosom wild heaving, the fair maiden cries. 
While the tear-drops fell fast from her soft, lovely eyes — 

*• O'Berg, thou hast driven by blood from her place, 
The spirit, that's linked to thy name and thy race. 

** When the fame of O'Berg in Hi Rossa was rife, * 
From the seed of their glory, I sprang into life. 

** This spring is my home, but I float through the air. 
And the deeds, and the might, of O'Berg I declare. 

'* I glow with their glory, I blush with their shame, 
I grow with their greatness, I die with their name. 

'* I live till thy race from the earth shall have passed. 
Then my lifetime is o'er, and I mix with the blast. 

"But he, who has driven, by blood, from her place. 
The spirit that's linked to his name and his race, 

** With his red hand, his kindred and children shall slay. 
Till the last of his race and his name pass away." 
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Then loud rose the voice of 0*Berg, in reply. 

While the red fire of anger flashed, fierce from his eye — 

•* Shall the sons of my heart, and the heirs of my land, 
Brave Angus and Cormac, be slain by my hand ? 

** Avaunt! fiend of darkness, begotten in hell, 
Accursed be your name, and the tale that you tell. 

** Avaunt ! you foul fiend, but before you depart. 

You shall feel the keen edge of 0*Berg*s feathered dart." 

He spoke, and he bended his bow of strong yew. 
And swift, and unerring his sharp arrow flew. 

It flew, and it pierced through the maiden's fair form. 
As the lightning-flash pierces the cloud of the storm. 

But it made not a wound, and it left not a trace, 

For the weapons of man, may not wound the wierd race. 

Far off through the trees flew O'Berg's feathered dart. 
And it reached his fair son, and it pierced his young heart. 

Strange guests to Hi Bossa that morning had brought, 
And, to meet them, OBerg through the forest was sought: 

And to bring back the chief had his two fair sons come. 
To welcome the strangers to Hi Bossa's home. 

And Angus, while speaking this message, was slain. 
Stretched by his father's right hand on the plain. 
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The rose-tint still lingered upon his young cheek, 
And his lips stood apart, as if going to speak. 

And, still, his last words, from those lips seemed to com«» 
" Ob, hasten, dear father, oh ! hasten home !" 

Then the fair spirit heaved from her bosom a sigh, 
As deep as if she, too, were going to die ; 

And her face of soft beauty now waxed dim and pale. 
Like a clouded moon in a wintry gale. 

To the side of slain Angus O'Berg has now run, 
Long gazed he, in wildness, upon his dead son : 

And the hot stream of madness rose higher, and higher. 
Till his eyes, and his brain, and his soul, seemed on fire. 

Now quick through the forest young Cormac has pressed. 
And thus, in wild anger, his sire he addressed : 

*' Oh I father, a horrible deed thou bast done. 
Thy right hand is red with the blood of thy son. 

*' Oh ! father, our race aud our name is defiled. 
Thou hast slain gallant Angus, thy true-loving child." 

Then out cried O'Berg in the madness of ire, 

** How darest thou question the deeds of thy sire?" 

His hand on the hilt of his sharp skene was pressed, 
He drew it, and smote his fur son on the breast. 
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He meant but to strike him a blow, with the hilt. 

But the blade of the skene, with his heart's blood was gilt. 

Then over dead Angus fell brave Cormac slain, 

And their hearths blood was mingled upon the red plain. 

And when his last breath by fair Cormac was gasped. 
In his arms his dear brother Angus was clasped. 

Twin-brothers in life, and in death, and in love, 
Together they sprang to the regions above. 

Then broke forth again the fair maiden's deep sighs, 
And the tear-drops fell fast from her soft, lovely eyes : 

And her slight form grew faint, as the thin, morning mist. 
When its skirts, by the rising sun's rays, have been kissed. 

Loud rang the woods with O'Berg's raving cries. 

While the wild fire of madness gleamed from his dark eyes : 

Then deep in his bosom he plunged the sharp knife. 
And opened at once the red doors of his life. 

And while, through the deep wound, his stream of life broke. 
Gasping, and fiiinting, O'Berg thus spoke : 

" Foul fiend I thou hast finished my horrid doom, 
Accursed is my name, and blasted my home ; 

"But with the last gasp of my deep misery, 
I ban thee, and curse thee, wherever thou be." 
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From his heaving bosom the sharp skene he wrungr. 
And deep in the spring the red weapon he flung. 

He fell on his face by the spring's grassy side, 
And O'Berg, the last of his race, there died. 

Then broke from the spirit a heart- wringing wail. 
And her face grew paler, and still more pale. 

And her limbs melt away, one by one, into air, 
Till the eye can scarce see that she's lingering there. 

At length, from the world the spirit has passed. 
And mingled her being once more with the blast. 

Thus O'Berg, and the fair spirit linked to his race, 
Passed away from the earth in that desert place. 

And spirit, nor race, nor name, nor clan. 
Were heard of again in the haunts of man. 



BALLAD. 

JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 
I. 

It was a vision of the night, 
Ten years ago — 
A vision of dim funerals, that passed. 

In troubled sleep, before my sight, 
With dirges and deep wails of woe. 

That never died upon the blast ! 
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II. 

Swiftly— not as with march that marks 
The earthly hearse. 
Each FUNERAL swcpt onward to its goal — 

But, oh I no horror overdarks 
The stanzas of my gloomsome verse, 

Like that which then weighed down my soul! 

in. 
It was as though my life were gone 
With what I saw I 
Here were the funerals of my thoughts as well I 

The dead and I at last were one I 
An ecstacy of chilling awe 
Mastered my spirit as a spell ! 

IV. 

On, on, still on and on they swept. 
Silently, save 
When the long funeral chaunt rose up to heaven, 

Or some wild mourner shrieked and wept ; 
Earth had hecome one groanful grave — 

The isles and lands were left bereaven I 

v. 
And on each hearse there sat enthroned 
A skeleton ! 
The funerals showed him by a lurid gleam, 

And round each stood, as 'twere enzoned. 
Others, the like, so many a one 
They might have peopled worlds of dream ! 
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TL 

And towards the west at first they marched, 
Then towards the south, 
Those endless funerals, till the sky overhead. 

As one vast pall, seemed overarched 
With blackness, and methought the mouth 

Of Hades had cast up its dead I 

VII. 

And one night passed, and there was day — 
So dreamt I there ! 
The FUNERALS, then, had been but phantoms all — 

How cheats imagination's play I 
Give her illusions, thou, no care. 

Oh, man ! but barken reason's call ! 

VIII. 

But night fell dark on earth once more. 
And many a night, 
And still the funerals knew nor pause nor change; 

And ever nightly, as before, 
I again felt dead to mark a sight. 

So terrible, so dread, so strange ! 

IX. 

What was this mystery ? Years would seem 
To have rolled away. 
Before those funerals halted on their path — 

Were they but mockeries of a dream? 
Or did the vision darkly say. 

That here were signs of looming wrath ? 
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X. 

I know not I but within the soul 
I know there lives 
A deep, a marvellous, a prophetic power. 

Far beyond even its own control — 
And why ? Perchance, because it gives 

Dread witness of a judgment hour ! 



tEit Slomance of &1Bofifitvtp. 



Sir Cahir O'Dogherty harried the lands. 

That border Lough Foyle, with his blood-thirsty bands ; 

And there shot every Scot, 

Little loss that, God wot : 
Their cattle he drove off, their houses he burned, 
And lit by the flames of their homesteads returned. 

n. 
Allen Ramsay's new-built shieling 
Fired he there, from floor to ceiling ; 
Allen Ramsay's wife he slew. 
And his white-haired children, too; 
And flung them, God and nature spurning. 
Where the fire was hottest burning. 

p 2 
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in. 
Allen Ramsay was away, 
When Sir Cahir came to slay; 
And, when Allen had returned. 
Children, wife, and house, were burned. 
When he saw his loved ones* bones, 
LyiDg on the blackened stones, 
Tears and mourning quickly vanished, 
By the force of vengeance banished. 

IV. 

** Vengeance 1 vengeance 1 life for life I 
Foul murderer of my faithful wife 1 
Nought is left, but gun and dirk ; 
On thy carcase both shall work : 
Five hundred silver marks are laid. 
As blood-money upon thy head ; 
That blood-money to- me shall come, 
Oh I coward, spoiler of my home I 
Vengeance ! vengeance ! how I thirst 
For thy heart*s blood, oh 1 accursed ! 
Dastard, butcher! who could slay 
My fair infants, at their play : 
Vengeance I vcDgeance I tliough to buy 
That vengeance, I in tortures die I" 

V. 

Thus stout Allen Ramsay spoke- 
Thus his gushing fury broke : 
Now he's off to Doune's dark wood. 
Thirsting for Sir Cahir's blood : 
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Close beneath a rock he lies, 
Where Sir Cahir's home he spies; 
Uis gun rests on a withered bough, 
But his heart's more withered now. 



Many a night, by pale moonlight, 
Ramsay watched there for the knight ; 
Many and many a weary day. 
In that covert Ramsay lay ; 
On the trigger is his finger — 
Where can dark Sir Cahir linger ? 
Rain may wet, and sun may blacken. 
But hate's fire they cannot slacken ; 
Crouching, watching, lay he there. 
Like the tiger in his lair : 
Friendship fades, and love still ranges. 
But deep yengeance never changes. 

VII. 

Holy Thursday came at length ; 
Hate, still, gives him all his strength : 
** Hah 1 O'Dogherty now comes, 
I know him by his heron plumes. 
Tallest, proudest, though thou stand. 
Thou shalt fall by vengeance hand." 

VIII. 

Girt by kernes and kinsmen sjtood. 
He who shed the infants' blood ; 
Whilst their sire, with watching worn, 
Lifts his gun though, lone, and lorn : 
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Why, thou dullard, dost thou say, 

Ramsay stands alone this day ? 

See*st thou not, on left, and right. 

Full within the father's sight, 

Blackened skeletons are standing — 

See ! they raise their hands commanding — 

At that ghastly sign he fires, 

And O'Dogherty expires. 

Shot through forehead, and through brain. 

Gasping, writhing, on the plain. 

IX. 

When his people saw him dead, 
Panic-struck they turned and fled, 
** The Sassnach ho ! the Sassnach come I 
Every man away for home !'* 
Quick now Ramsay hurried on, 
Where his foe lay lorn and lone; 
Quick he plies his keen-edged blade ; 
Soon he grasps the severed head ; 
In his plaid the head he fastens. 
Then away for Dublin hastens. 

X. 

Fast and far he sped away ; 
Well he travelled on that day ; 
When the gloom of night set in, 
Ramsay reached the ford of Finn ; 
There his food and bed he got. 
At O'Gallagher's poor cot ; 
But when down to sleep he laid. 
His pillow was Sir Cahir's head. 
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XI. 

Soundly sleeping Bamsay lay, 
When his host arose with day ; 
Wildly was that host amazed, 
When upon his guest he gazed ; 
For through pillow, and through plaid, 
Drips the red gore o'er the bed. 

XII. 

Quick his knife stout Terence drew — 

Quick he cut the soaked plaid through — 

Soft he pulled forth by the hair, 

The grizzly head of stout Sir Cahir ; 

Well the features grim were known 

Of the chief of Innishowen ; 

Oft he heard, that on that head. 

Boundless blood-money was laid ; 

If for it the price he gain. 

Wealth will come, like autumn rain. 

xin. 
In a bag the head he ties ; 
Now to Dublin Terence flies ; 
And, e'er Bamsay oped his eyes. 
Broad Tyrone between them lies : 
Dublin Castle soon he gained ; 
In his bag, the marks were rained ; 
Landed man he soon became ; 
Bife in Ulster lives his fame. 
How, by ready wit and reason. 
Gained he wealth, and without treason. 
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BALLAD. 
FROM THE miSH. 

* JAUBS ciLABENCB MANOAN. 

I. 

Oh ! wretched man, degraded and bereaven, 
How miserable is jour altered plight 1 

Alas I alas I the glorious light of hearen 
Is darkness to your blinded sight. 

n. 
You cast away, unhappiest man of men. 

The faith of Jesus Christ, the ancient creed. 
And in your vain delirium, too, since then 

You ever boast this monstrous deed ! 

III. 
Oh ! could you, could you, even now, though late. 

Discern the heavenly light you need, how soon 
Even you would comprehend your fallen state. 

Your midnight then would change to noon. 

IV. 

Your mind, once bright and lucid as a well. 
Is now given up to darkness without bounds. 

Ah I wherefore found you not, when first you fell, 
Some kindly hand to heal your wounds ? 
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T. 

How joyfully to-day would I, for one, 

Bedeem you from the wretchedness you dree ! 

But all know that the leper suffers none 
To heal his ghastly malady. 



VI. 

'Twere, therefore, vain to visit or to seek 
One lost as you ; yet, by the God of all, 

And by our order, I adjure you, speak ! 
What was it, what, that wrought your fall ? 



VII. 

Say, is your understanding dead and blind? 

Or, has the flesh overcome the spirit's might ? 
Why rests this mist upon your darkling mind ? 

Why hath been quenched your inner light? 



VIII. 

This 18 a secret that you should not hide. 

What wrought your fall ? Perchance both mind and will. 
If so, leave me to quell the mind's false pride — 

The will yourself alone can kill 1 

IX. 

If through false pride of mind you have left the Lord, 
Turn to His holy church, which cannot err ; 

The inmost meaning of His luminous Word 
He hath revealed alone to her. 
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X. 

With her His spirit dwelleth eyermore ; 

He guides her councils till the day of doom ; 
Through her must all approach Him and adore. 

In this life and beyond the tomb. 



XI. 

Formed by the priests, the bishops, and the Pope, 
This living, glorious church can all men see — 

With her no alien power or church can cope — 
Sovereign alone on earth is she! 



XIL 

And so God promised from the olden time, 
And thus in holy writ we read it still, 

That Christ's True Church will ever stand sublime, 
A city on a lofty hill ! 



€it laomance of tit WivAuvit'tf %tf^si. 
I. 

In a castle, a short journey 
From the town of Abbeydomey, 
Lived an heiress, a lord's daughter. 
There, two suitors, daily sought her ; 
One was blue-eyed, young, and comely ; 
T'other dark, and stout, and homely ; 
The lady liked the fair one better ; 
But the dark resolved to get her. 
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n. 
For her hand he grew so zealous. 
Of his rival got so jealous, 
That when other plans had failed him, 
Of foul murder he availed him ; 
Hired a stabber, fierce and moodj, 
For his purpose, base, and bloody ; 
Laid his plan, that he should slaj him, 
When the youth in bed should lay him. 



On the night their plans were rendy. 
That his head might be unsteady. 
Coaxed they him to heavy drinking, 
Causing sleep, and drowning thinking ; 
To his chamber the youth stumbled ; 
On his bed himself he tumbled ; 
On the pillow his feet laying. 
At the foot his head was swaying. 



IV. 

Axe in hand, the murderer crept up; 
To the bed he softly stept up ; 
Aim he took, he thought securely, 
Where he deemed the neck was surely ; 
Aim below the pillow taking, 
Quick he struck, for fear of waking, 
And with gee up, and gee over. 
Cut both legs off, the knee over. 

Q 
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Soon the murderer saw his hi under, 
And then cleft the heart asunder; 
In a sack the hody hagging, 
Off he went, his speed ne'er flagging; 
Gave the body, in an abbey, 
Christian burial, though but shabby. 
Nothing happened to remind him 
Of the legs he left behind him. 



Back td the bedchamber hieing, 
There he found the youth's legs lying ; 
Starts the murderer, in a flurry ; 
Up he took them, in a hurry ; 
O'er his shoulders quickly swung them , 
In a bog-hole, deep, he flung them ; 
Without Christian rite or blessing. 
In a manner most distressing. 



Now, without a rival reigning, 
Each day on the lady gaining. 
Pressed his suit the darksome lover, 
Till her heart he triumphs over; 
Now has come the day of wedding, 
Countless joys around him shedding ; 
Now the priest the knot is tieing. 
No more sueing, no more sighing. 
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Now the marriage banquet's smoking, 
Some are quaffing, some are joking; 
All around reign wit and pleasure, 
Wine and wassail without measure. 
Hark ! a horn is heard loud blowing. 
Some high guest's arrival showing ; 
Quick the doors are flung asunder. 
Wildly start the guests with wonder. 



A pair of legs, well shaped, and tapering, 
Entered in, with graceful capering ; 
Half-way to the hip each reaches, 
Drest with part of a knee breeches ; 
At the knee each fastened tightly. 
With diamond buckle, shining brightly ; 
Better legs you'd scarce see any. 
In manners perfect gentlemany. 



X. 

Their shoes were Spanish leather, polished ; 
High heels were not then abolished ; 
Each was by a buckle tightened. 
Made of tine steel, cut, and brightened ; 
Stockings smooth, and fine and silken, 
Unsoiled, unwrinkled, colour milken. 
All their movements were most dashing. 
Of the very highest fashion. 
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XI. 

Round the room the legs went tramping^^ 

Every now and then loud stamping ; 

Sometimes stopping short and howing. 

As if old acquaintance showing. 

Their backs again to others turning, 

A.8 if despising them, and spuming; 

fiut in all their steps and prancing, 

Plain they showed they'd been taught dancing. 



Now up to the bridegroom stumping, 
Over the chairs and tables jumping. 
They set to, the bridegroom kicking. 
To their work, like good ones, sticking ; 
Planting kicks, on shin and ancle, 
That for many a day would rankle. 
Well their time the legs were using, 
Kicking, smashing, cutting, bruising. 



Bound and round the hall they hunt him ; 
With their heels and toes they dunt him ; 
0*er the tables they went bounding ; 
Loud the high-heeled shoes were sounding, 
fiack and front they're kicking, scraping ; 
From their blows there's no escaping. 
Terror-smitten, bleeding, crying. 
In wild rout the bridegroom's flying. 
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XIV. 

To the forest, through the doorway. 
Flies the bridegroom, in a sore way ; 
After him the legs now clatter. 
Load along the road they patter. 
If he for a moment's stopping. 
At his calves the legs are popping ; 
For an instant they ne'er leave him ; 
Of his senses they bereave him. 



Day by day, the legs kept nigh him ; 
Vain were all his plans to fly 'em ; 
In the evening, and the morning. 
There they were, all weather scorning ; 
Through the rain and through the gutter, 
On they'd go, with splash and sputter ; 
But though, thus, for ever toiling. 
Yet the shoes ne'er showed a soiling. 



Only when they neared the altar, 

Would the legs appear to falter; 

When the bells set to a pealing, 

Down they'd humbly bend in kneeling ; 

But the moment mass was over. 

Quick they'd fly at the dark lover ; 

And before the priest could shrive him, 

From the church, with kicks, they'd drive him. 
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XVII. 

Well-made legs need nerer tarry. 
When they have no weight to carry ; 
And these legs were ne'er seen flagging ; 
Ne'er behind him a yard lagging ; 
Yet the stockings, fine, and silky, 
Still shone smooth, and clean, and milky, 
Though, without a moment's stopping. 
At their foe the legs were popping. 



When he'd rest a moment sitting, 
At his ears they would be hitting ; 
When he'd stop, for drink, or eating. 
Then the legs would dance his meat in ; 
When fatigued he'd fall a sleeping. 
On his breast they would be leaping ; 
Quick they'd make him jump up waking. 
Thinking all his bones were breaking. 



Day by day, they thus pursued him ; 
Rest, or mercy never showed him ; 
On his dinner ever jumping — 
In his pudding ever stumping — 
At his heels for ever stamping — 
On his corns for ever tramping — 
Without peace, or sleep, or dinner, 
Never suffered so a sinner. 
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Day by day, awray he wasted ; 
Every kind of pain he tasted ; 
Till at last the days were over, 
Of that dark and cruel lover ; • 

Lone he died, and all unshriven. 
Without peace, or hope of heaven ; 
And the legs, while he was dying, 
Bound and round the bed kept flying. 



Still these luckless legs keep moving. 
Want of Christian burial proving ; 
Many and many a weary journey, 
Make they still round Abbeydorney ; 
Oft they're seen in churchyard kneeling. 
When the bell for prayers is pealing ; 
And when curious eyes come prying, 
Flit away, like light mists flying. 



BALLAD. 

They dragged our heroes from the graves, 
In which their honoured dust was lying ; 

They dragged them forth — base, coward slaves- 
And hung their bones on gibbets flying. 
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Ireton, our dauntless Ironside, 

And Bradshaw, faithful judge, and fearless. 
And Cromwell, Britain's chosen guide. 

In fight, in faith, and council, fearless. 
The brarest of our glorious brave ! 
The tyrant's terror in his grave. 



In felon chains, they hung the dead — 

The noble dead, in glory lying ; 
Before whose living face they fled. 

Like chaff before the tempest flying. 
They fled before them, foot and horse. 

In craven flight their safety seeking ; 
And now they gloat around each corse. 

In coward scoff their hatred wreaking. 
Oh I God, that men could own, as kings. 
Such paltry, dastard, soulless, things. 



III. 
Their dust is scattered o'er the land, 

Th§y loved, and freed, and crowned with glory; 
Their great names bear the felon's brand ; 

'Mongst murderers is placed their story. 
But idly their grave-spoilers thought, 

Disgrace, which fled in life before them. 
By craven judges could be brought. 

To spread, in death, its shadow o'er them. 
For chain, nor judge, nor dastard king, 
Can make disgrace around them cling. 
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IT. 

Their drj bones rattle in the wind, 

That sweeps the land they died in freeing ; 
But the brave heroes rest enshrined, 

In cenotaphs of God's decreeing : 
Embalmed in everj noble breast. 

Inscribed on each brave heart their storj. 
All honoured shall the heroes rest, 

Their country's boast — their race's glory. 
On every tongue shall be their name ; 
In every land shall live their fame. 

▼. 
But fouler than the noisome dust. 

That reeks your rotting bones encasing, 
Shall be your fame, ye sons of lust. 

And sloth, and every vice debasing t 
Insulters of the glorious dead. 

While honour in our land is dwelling, 
Above your tombs shall Britains tread, 

And cry, while scorn each breast is swelling — 
"Here lie the dastard, catiff slaves. 
Who dragged our heroes from their graves." 



Cjfte iftomatfte of Cenari^elle* 

On panting steeds they hurry on, 
Eoldare, and Darcy's lovely daughter — 

On panting steeds they hurry on ; 
To cross the Barrow's water ; 

q2 
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Within her father's dungeon chained, 
Kildare her gentle heart had gained ; 
Now love, and she, have broke his chain, 
And he is free ! is free ! again. 



His cloak, by forest boughs is rent. 

The long night's toilsome journey showing ; 
His helm's white plume is wet, and bent. 

And backwards o'er his shoulders flowing : 
Pale is the lorely lady's cheek, 
Her eyes grow dim, her hand is weak ; 
And, feebly, tries she to sustain, 
Her falling horse, with silken rein. 



** Now, clasp thy fair arms round my neck," 
Kildare cried to the lovely lady ; 

•* Thy weight black Memnon will not check, 
Nor stay his gallop, swift, and steady;" 

The blush, one moment, dyed her cheek ; 

The next, her arms are round his neck ; 

And placed before him on his horse, 

They haste together on their course. 



** Oh I Gerald," cried the lady fair. 
Now backward o'er his shoulder gazing, 

** I see Red Raymond, in our rere. 
And Owen, Darcy's banner raising— 
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Mother of Mercy I now I see 
My father in their company ; 
Oh I Gerald, leave me here, and fly, 
Enough I enough ! for one to die !" 



*• My own dear love ; my own dear love I" 

Kildare cried to the lovely lady, 
'* Fear not, hlack Memnon, yet, shall prove, 

Than all their steeds, more swift and steady : 
But to guide well my gallant horse, 
Tasks eye, and hand, and utmost force ; 
Then look for me, my love, and tell. 
What 8ee*8t thou now at Tenachelle ?" 



** I see, I see,*' the lady cried, 

" Now bursting o'er its green banks narrow, 
And through the valley spreading wide, 

In one vast flood, the Barrow ! 
The bridge of Tenachelle now seems, 
A dark stripe o'er the rushing streams ; 
For nought above the flood is shown, 
Except its parapet alone." 



** But canst thou see," Earl Gerald said, 
" My faithful gallowglasses standing? 

Waves the green plume on Milo's head, 
For me at Tenachelle commanding ?" 
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** No men are there," the lady said, 
" No liYing thing, no human aid ; 
The trees appear, like isles of green, 
Nought else, through all the vale is seen." 



Deep agony through Gkrald passed; 

Oh I must she fall, the noble hearted ; 
And must this morning prore their last. 

By kinsmen, and by friends, deserted? 
Sure treason must hare made its way, 
Within the courts of Castle Ley ; 
And kept away the mail-clad ranks, 
He ordered to the Barrow's banks. 



IX. 

'* The chase comes fast," the lady cries ; 

'*Both whip and spur I see them plying ; 
Sir Bobert Verdon foremost hies. 

Through Regan's forest flying ; 
Each moment, on our course they gain. 
Alas I why did I break thy chain. 
And urge thee from thy prison here. 
To make the mossy turf thy bier ?" 



" Cheer up I cheer up! my own dear maid," 
Kildare cried to the weeping lady ; 

" Soon, soon, shall come the promised aid. 
With shield and lance for battle ready ; 
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Look out, while swift we ride, and tell 
What see'st thou now at Tenachelle. 
Does ought on Clemgaum's Hill now move ? 
Cheer up, and look, my own dear lovel'* 



•* Still higher swells^the rushing tide," 
The lady said, '* along the river; 

•*The bridge wall's rent with breaches wide, 
Beneath its force the arches quiver. 

But on Clemgaum I see no plumes ; 

From Offaley no succour comes ; 

No banner floats, no trumpet's blown — 

Alas 1 alas I we are alone. 



XII. 

** And now, O, God I I see behind. 
My father to Bed Baymond lending. 

His war-horse, fleeter than the wind, 
And, on our chase, the traitor sending : 

He holds the lighted arquebus, 

Bearing death to both of us ; 

Speed, my gallant Memnon, speed, 

Nor let us 'neath the ruffian bleed.** 



XIII. 

** Thy love^saved me at risk of life,*' 
Eildare cried, '* when the axe was wielding ; 

And now I^oy, my own dear wife. 
To think my breast thy life is shielding ; 
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Thank Heaven no bolt can now reach thee, 
That shall not, first, have pierced through me ; 
For death were mercy to the thought. 
That thou, for me, to death were brought." 



And now they reach the trembling bridge. 
Through flooded bottoms swiftly rushing ; 

Along it heaves a foaming ridge, 
Through its rent walls the torrent's gushing. 

Across the bridge their way they make, 

'Neath Memnon's hoofs the arches shake ; 

While fierce as hate, and fleet as wind. 

Bed Raymond follows fast behind. 



They've gained, they've gained the farther sidel 
Through clouds of foam, stout Memnon dashes^ 

And, as they swiftly onward ride. 
Beneath his feet the vext flood splashes. 

But as they reach the floodless ground. 

The valley rings with a sharp sound ; 

The arquebus has hurled its rain ; 

And by it gallant Memnon's slain. 



And now behind loud rose the cry — 

*• The bridge I beware 1 the bridge is breaking 1" 
Backwards the scared pursuers fly, 

While, like a tyrant, his wrath wreaking, 
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Bushed the flood, the strong bridge rending, 
And its fragments downwards sending ; 
In its throat Red Raymond's swallowed, 
While above him the flood bellowed. 



XVII. 

Hissing, roaring, in its course, 

The shattered bridge before it spuming, 
The flood burst down with giant force, 

The oaks of centuries upturning. 
The awed pursuers stood aghast ; 
All hope to reach Eildare's now past. 
Blest be the Barrow, which thus rose. 
To save true lovers from their foes I 

XVIII. 

And now o'er Clemgaum's Hill appear. 
Their white plumes on the breezes dancing, 

A gallant troop, with shield and spear. 
From Offaley with aid advancing. 

Quick to Eildare his soldiers ride. 

And raise him up from Memnon's side ; 

Unhurt he stands, and to his breast, 

The Lady Anna Darcy's pressed. 

XIX. 

''Kinsmen and friends," exclaimed Kilda^e, 
** Behold my bride, the fair and fearless, 

Who broke my chain, and brought me here. 
In truth, in love, and beauty, peerless. 
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Here, at the bridge of Tenachelle, 

Amid the friends I love so well, 

I swear that until life depart, 

She'll rule my home, my soul, my heart !'* 



EARL OF ORMOND. 

BALLAD. 
FBOBi THE IRISH. 

JAMES CLARENCE HANOAN. 
I. 

Strike the loud lyre for dark Thomas, the Roman, 

Roman in faith, but Hibernian in soul! 
Him who, the idol of warrior and woman. 

Never feared peril, and never knew dole. 
Who is the man whom I name with such rapture ? 

Who but our Ossory's and Ormond's great chief- 
He whom his foes battled vainly to capture — 

He whom his friends loved beyond all belief. 



Him the great Henry gave rubies and rings to ; 

Him the King Edward for fleetness admired ; 
Even as his body, his spirit had wings, too, 

And defied efforts that death alone tired. 
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Southwards this morn into deep Tipperary, 
Northwards ere night on the shores of the Erne, 

Always he showed his contempt for those chary 
Shifts of the soul that no Butler could learn ! 



III. 
Oriel of streams, and Dubhallow of harbours. 

Yielded him shorewards their silver and gold. 
All he despised — as those greenwoods and arbours 

Girdling his towers from ages of old. 
Riches he loved not — his trust and his treasure 

Lay in the midst of his far-flaming sword ; 
War was his pastime, and battle his pleasure, 

And his own glory the God he adored ! 

IV » 

Thrice, and a fourth time, he humbled Clan Caurha : 

His were the warri<»rs that wasted Dunlo; 
How his bands ravaged and fired Glen-na- Maura, 

Who throughout green Inisfail doth not know ? 
Munster beheld his achievements of wonder, 

Connaught and Ulster his bands left bereaven ; 
Wrath, like the wrath of his lightning and thunder. 

Cast into shade the high anger of heaven I 



Woe unto us 1 This great man has departed ; 

Quenched lies his lamp, in the dust of the tomb 1 
He, the land's giant, the great lion-hearted. 

He, even he, hath succumbed unto doom I 
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Best is his lot for whom life yielded no rest ; 

Darkling and lone is his dwelling to-night. 
On the proud thousand-yeared oak of the forest 

Hath on a sudden come hlastment and blight. 



VI. 

Toll ye his funeral dirge, ye dark waters, 
O'er which so often his fleets held their march ! 

Mourn for the Earl, thou lerna of slaughters ; 
Build up his pillar, and laurel his arch. 

Thy foes were his, and with them he warred only — 
Weep for him, then, from the depths of thy core. 

Weep for the chief who hath left thee thus lonely- 
One like to him thou shalt never see more ! 



vn. 
Oh, for myself my two eyes are as fountains, 

Flowing, o'erflowing by night and by mom. 
Gloomily roam I on Banba's gray mountains, 

Feeling all wretched, all stricken and lorn. 
Jewels and gold in profusion he gave me — 

Would they, not he, were now under the sod I 
I shall soon follow him ; these cannot save me — 

Death is my guerdon, but, glory to God. 



Glory to God in the highest — and lowest ! 

His are the power and the glory alone. 
Pay him, oh, man, the high homage thou owest, 

Whether thou rest on a footstool or throne I 
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Tet may his glory be mirrored in others — 
A.8 in the waves the rich poop of the bark ; 

And the mean man stands apart from his brothers — 
Who doth not trace it in Thomas the Dark ? 



I. 

** Choose me soldier, brave, and true, 
Who may ride the foemen through ; 
Boldly ride, and closely watch. 
And deliver this despatch." 



•* Lord Rawdon, here I bring to thee. 
Corporal O'Lavery, 
Of the Seventeenth Dragoons, 
Marked by courage, and by wounds." 



** Take this letter, corporal, 
It describes the state of all ; 
Guard it, as thou wouldst thine eye ; 
Safely bring, or bravely die." 

IV. 

Now o'er Carolina's side, 

Brave O'Lavery doth ride. 

With swift speed, and careful watch, 

To deliver the despatch. 
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Now through foes he's forced to ride ; 
Shots are fired — they pierce his side ; 
Onward, bravely, still he rode. 
Though in torrents streamed his blood. 



Onward rode he, like the blast; 
Soon the hostile lines are passed ; 
But he faints for loss of blood, 
Streaming down in gory flood. 



To the covert of a wood, 
Brave O'Lavery now rode ; 
All his care to guard, and watch — 
From the foemen, his despatch. 



Near him, now, the horses tramp, 
They must be from hostile camp ; 
Should they come, in vain his watch. 
They'll discover his despatch. 



Quick the wound he opens wide, 
Gaping in his bloody side : 
Through it thrusts he the despatch, 
O'er which Rawdon bade him watch. 
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Fainter gasps his failing breath ; 
Well he knew that deed was death : 
Plain he felt it take his life, 
Sure as deadly stab of knife, 

zi. 
Tet his face beams with a smile. 
When he thinks upon the wile. 
Which, in death, will guard and watch, 
From the foeman his despatch. 



Nearer, now, the horsemen tramp ; 

Thej come ! they come ! from British camp ; 

Round O'Larery they gather ; 

Quick they raise him from the heather. 



Now a faint smile lights his cheek; 
Now, he feebly tries to speak ; 
Voice, alas 1 is gone for ever ; 
Soon shall life and body sever. 



But though words no longer linger, 
To the wound he points his finger ; 
Deep within this wound enshrined. 
The despatch his comrades find. 
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XV. 

When the blood-stained scroll thej found. 
Soft they drew it from the wound ; 
But while taking from his side, 
Brave O'Lavery has died. 



The roselight of evening in Corrib's Lake glows, 
While Connal his nets in its deep water throws. 

His little son, Fergal, is rowing the boat. 

And swiftly, and smoothly, o'er Corrib they float. 

But whilst they are setting their nets in the lake. 
The storm-cloud is seen, in its fury, to break. 

The tempest descends, like a giant in wrath. 
And it dashes the fisher's slight boat from its path. 

On the top of the billow, one moment, 'tis tost. 
And the next, in the trough of the water *tis lost. 

One plank, only, floats, on the dark, swelling wave, 
And the little boy grasps it, his young life to save. 

Firmly he holds it, amid the storm's roar. 
And bravely he rises the foaming wave o'er. 
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And Connal, now, clasps the same plank in despair ; 
But the weight of the two the slight plank cannot bear ; 

For it sank, and it sank, in the stormy wave tost, 
And if both shall cling to it, then both must be lost. 

And when little Fergal saw this was the case. 
The look of the hero lit up his young face. 

He looked to their cottage, upon the lake shore. 
And he saw its light glancing the stormy wave o*er. 

He thought of his mother and sisters away, 

And he looked on his father, their hope and their stay. 

And he cried, ** My brave father, oh 1 be of good cheer, 
Live on for my mother, and sisters dear." 

Then he let go the plank, and he sank in the wave. 
And he gave his young life, his dear father to save. 

The plank. By the tempest, was driven on land. 
And the fisherman, fainting, was cast on the strand. 

Then they lifted him up, from the shore white with foam, 
And Connal is safe in his loved cottage home. 

But when he remembered how Fergal had died. 
In sorrow, and anguish, the fond father cried — 

** Oh I Fergal, my brave son, who died for my sake, 
I would I were laid, by thy side, in the lake." 
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The grief, that comes gently, brings on slow decay^ 
And tinges the head of the mourner with gray ; 

But when it descends with the force of despair, 
It dyes with the snow tint, at once every hair. 

And despair changed the fisherman's locks, in one night. 
From the hue of the rayen, to snowiest white. 

He ate not, he drank not, he slept not, but cried, 
'* Oh would, my brave Fergal, for thee I had died." 

But when the third midnight had spread its deep gloom. 
His little boy stood iu the fisherman's room. 

A soft lustre round him its mellow light shed, 
And a glory seemed resting on young Fergal's bead. 

He was drest in long robes of the snowiest white. 

And his face, with** the sweet smile of heaven, was bright. 

*• Oh I father, dear father," his little boy cried. 

" Why art thou thus mourning because I have died? 

** I have passed from the region of sorrow and gloom. 

To the bright, happy land, where the heart-flowers bloom : 

'* Where joy is the breath that the blessed inhale. 
And the fragrance of virtue scents, sweetly each gale. 

•* Yet, still, *mid my joys, griefs dark shadow appears. 
When the sound of your wailing ascends to my ears. 
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*' When I hear that because I am happy jou mouru. 
When I see that God's mercy you thanklessly spurn. 

" Down, down, dearest father ! sink down on your knees, 
Each act of his creatures the Great Kuler sees. 

'*Let your words of content and thanksgiving arise. 
Like the savour of incense aloft to the skies. 

'* And the dark chain of sorrow, and griefs gloomy power. 
Shall depart from your spirit, my father, that hour.*' 

Then Connal arose from the couch of his woe. 
And, at his son's bidding, knelt humbly and low. 

And he cried, •* Oh, my God 1 who hath taken my son, 
Thy will upon earth, as in heaven, be done." 

And joy seemed to beam from the young Fergal's eyes, 
As he passed from that presence to mount to the skies. 

But Connal, now weary and faint, laid his head, 
And his tear-bedewed breast, on his humble bed. 

And the calm of contentment and peace softly stole^ 
Like breathings of heaven, hour by hour, o'er his soul. 

And when morning's sunbeams fell warm on his head. 
His grief had departed — the fisher was dead. 
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iHoreen CuUenaii* 

BALLAD. 

FROM THE IRISH. 

JAMES CLARENCE MANOAN. 

I. 

As I sauntered along on a soft, summer day, 

And sang to myself an old pcean. 
There suddenly crossed me, like light, on my way. 

The glorious Moreen Cullenan. 
You know my Moreen I but her mild, noble mien — 

Her eyes that reveal you the saint — 
Her bosom so fair, her long, golden hair, 

Scarce the pencil of Apelles could paint ! 

II. 
So beauteous an aspect, so stately a form. 

Were never yet gazed on by man. 
The iciest of anchorites might feel his heart warm 

At the sight of Moreen Cullenan. 
Majestic, yet meek, with her snowy-crimson cheek, 

And her brow ever beaming and bright, 
And her locks of yellow sheen, she combines, my Moreen, 

Every charm that in woman can unite ! 

III. 
And, as she drew near, methought that I heard 

Rich music a-breathing from her look. 
Far sweeter it seemed than the carol of a bird 

In a greenwood, anigh to a brook, 
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Or the melody of him who made Druid mists bedim 

The eye-sight of Uisneach's sons — 
Methought that Christ above had sent me in his love 

The fairest of His heavenly ones ! 



Bending lowly before her, this beautiful maid, 

I ventured to ask whence she came. 
And if she had visited our island to aid 

In restoring it to freedom and fame ? 
Was she one who had crossed the tempestuous wave, 

A deliverer, for all of us to hail. 
Or did she belong to some tribe of the brave 

In our own long-trodden Inisfail ? 

V. 

** Thine own am I ever 1" said this wonder of the earth. 

Though now so deserted and lone ; 
It was I, and I only, whose bosom gave birth 

To the heroes of Erin long agone. 
The O'Neills, the Owen Mor, and all who have sprung 

From the world-renowned Conn of yore, 
Though their sons wander now, unknown and unsung, 

On a many a far-off shore ! 



VI. 

" The hero of my choice, mine only, mine own, 

Is an exile on a distant strand — 
He, alas ! leaves me here to mourn and to moan, 

On the plains of my loved motherland! 
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The phcsnix of princes— the chief without fear — 

And his myriad warriors all — 
Why sail they not hither with falchion and spear ? 

They alone can release me from thrall I 

TII. 

** There are thousands on thousands contending to-day 

Through the kingdoms of the earth far and wide ; 
But ftom each and from all of them I turn me away. 

For of one of them alone I am bride. 
The comeliest hero shall wed with me now 

Who has xeigned since the world began — 
And shall wear three crowns on his beautiful brow, 

With his queen, Moreen CuUenan." 



Ciie jRomante of 9m$ata ^apa, 
I. 

Irara*s falls are fair to see. 

When o'er its rocks, in rain-swollen gushei. 
Like a young giant, bounding free. 

The Mississippi rushes ; 
With sheets of foam besilvered o*er. 
The maddened waters laugh, and roar ; 
Or leap, aloft, in clouds of spray, 
And seem to bathe the god of day. 

II. 
Above Irara's highest fall, 

A hunter of the woods is standing ; 
Noble the red man's form, and tall. 

With arm of strength, and brow commanding. 
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His quiver on the ground is flung, 
Beside it, lies his bow, unstrung : 
In his right hand, his spear is pressed. 
And sorrow seems his bosom's guest. 



Attired in every native grace. 

And formed by nature's hand for loving, 
A woman of the Indian race. 

Beside the hunter chief, is moving : 
Arrayed in loveliness, she seems, 
The Venus of the red man s dreams ; 
But love, and grief, and rising ire, 
T o shade her beauty, now conspire. 



Her dusky bosom, wildly moves. 

Beneath her snowy tunic heaving, 
As if its throne of gentle loves. 

The heart, that bosom held, was leaving ; 
Each graceful limb, each mantling charm, 
Appears convulsed by sorrow's storm ; 
At length, in words, grief's tempest broke. 
And, thus, Ampato Sapa spoke — 



V. 

** Who would have thought that one so kind. 
With valour's soul, and form of beauty. 

Could prove unsteadfast, as the wind. 
And fail in love, and truth, and duty; 

R 2 
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Coald break the oath, his lips had sworn, 
And leave me friendless, and forlorn ? 
Break ! break ! Ampato Sapa*s heart, 
Since love, and Laska, from her part. 



VI. 

** Thou Bwor*8t, beneath the spreading pine. 
In the sweet season of the blossom, 

That, if Ampato would be thine. 
No other wife should share thy bosom ; 

Thou swor*8t Ampato's love, alone. 

Thy heart of hearts should erer own ; 

And canst thou, from her side, depart ? 

And canst thou break her faithful heart ?" 



He struck his long spear in the ground. 
Each word of lore his soul has wounded ; 

He struck his spear, and the qaick, sharp sound. 
From rock to rock, in echo, bounded. 

*' Think not," with eager voice he cried, 

** I seek to leave Ampato's side ; 

To die were better than to part — 

Bright sunshine of my life and heart ! 



** 'Tis true, another bride I sought, 
But *twas for thy dear sake I sought her ; 

To gain new kinsmen was my thought. 
In wedding with Irauka's daughter ; 
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. Then of Dacotah'i tribe, I said, 
I soon shall be the chief, and head ; 
And oh ! what happiness I ween, 
To make Ampato Sapa queen." 

IX. 

'* If 'tis for me 1 oh I if for me I 

This second bridal thou art seeking; 
Thou'dst cease to seek it, could*st thou see 

The agony my heart is breaking : 
To see thy lore another share. 
Were misery and dark despair. 
Ere Laska shall another wed, 
Would I were numbered with the dead. 



" Oh I think how happy were our hours. 
Since first in marriage ties united ; 

Love made his dwelling in our bowers. 
And joy our wigwam fire, still, lighted : 

Why did those days, so blissful prove ? 

Because thou knew'st no other lore. 

Why was this nameless rapture mine ? 

Because I'm thine — and only thine I 



«« Whilst thou wert by, my heart to bless. 
Thy words of lore the hours beguiling, 

Th? lone and leafy wilderness 
A garden seemed, with pleasure smiling ; 
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And when my hnnter forth had gone, 
IVe hashed the breathing of our son 
To catch the first faint sounds, that prove, 
Thou'rt coming to my arms of love. 



xn. 

•* And when the evening breeze would break. 

In coolness o'er the wild flowers blooming. 
It seemed thy kiss upon my cheek. 

On love's wings o'er the prairie coming : 
And when returning, free from harms, 
I*ve clasped thee in my loving arms, 
And heard thy tale of chase or fight. 
How throbbed my heart, with wild delight I 

XIII. 

" And what are all the joys of fame, 
Compared to those we're daily proving ? 

And who, to gain a chieftain's name. 
Would lose the dear delights of loving ? 

Then do not cause this sleepless grief 

To buy the empty name of chief ; 

Let loveless souls such honours prove ; 

Enough ! enough ! for us be love !" 



•But think what dangers we shall prove," 
The hunter cried, with gentle chiding ; 

' A bridal spumed, a slighted love, 
Bouse vengeance, bloody, and abiding : 
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Though, day and night, a watch we keep, 
Berenge that may not die, nor sleep. 
Shall track us, oyer brake, and flood, 
Until it drink our reeking blood.*' 



XV. 

She caught the hand of her beloved. 

While throbbed her heart, with wild emotion ; 
His raven locks aside she moved. 

And kissed his cheek, with fond devotion ; 
Then pointing to the distant west, 
She clasped her husband to her breast, 
And while her tears, in torrents broke, 
Ampato Sapa fondly spoke — 



•« Fly to the forest ! fly with me ! 

Thy heartless tribe, and country leaving ; 
This bosom shall thy pillow be, 

This heart the soother of thy grieving : 
All that the world contains of mine 

I gladly, for thy sake resign ; 
The forest is enough for me — 
The forest— if but shared with thee 1" 

XVII. 

«* 'Tis done ! alas ! 'tis done," he cried ; 

** Death ! death I is better than deceiving ; 
I've wooed, and won, another bride; 

Oh I hour of shame, and bitter grieving ! 
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The bridars o*er, and thou art lorn ; 
My heart is false — my. lips forsworn — 
I am the basest thing on earth ; 
Cursed be the hour that saw my birth !" 

XVIII. 

She spoke not — sighed not — did not weep — 
Her grief's too great for common mourning ; 

The fountain of her woe's too deep, 
To cool with tears her eyelids burning : 

Her eyes are fixed, in vacant gaze ; 

Her lips seem parted, in amaze ; 

An age of sorrow seems to roll, 

^n one brief moment o*er her soul. 



XIX. 

Broken in heart, and lorn, and lone, 

Despair is, now, her only feeling. 
Her sun of love and life is gone, 

Quenched by that dark and dread revealing : 
Her young child, in her arms, she clasps ; 
She breathes in quick, convulsive gasps ; 
Oh ! death, the wretch's last, fast, friend. 
Thy balm for woe, in mercy, send 1 



She gazes on the giant tide, 

In thunder, o'er the dark rocks, falling ; 
Death seems, upon the stream to ride ; 

She thinks she hears his kind voice calling. 
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She leaps into the light canoe ; 
The fastenings, from the prow, she threw ; 
And paddles, swiftly, through the wave, 
To seek, within its breast, a grave. 



XXI. 

The boat floats on, with steady course. 
To where the cataract, wild gushing. 
With thunder sound, and giant force, 

Adown Irara's rocks, is rushing : 
She speeds the boat with labouring oar. 
To where the falling waters roar ; 
And as the rocks are drawing near. 
Her death song rises high and clear — 



"Father of waters I on thy breast. 

From memory's poisoned arrows flying, 
Ampato Sapa seeks for rest. 

And refuge from her woes, in dying ; 
Thy foam-wreathed arms open wide. 
And kindly clasp me in thy tide ; 
For when the light of love is gone. 
Why should the darkened heart live on?" 

XXIII. 

Now, towards the mighty cataract. 
Lorn Laska sees the boat, first, creeping ; 

Then, with the coming doom distract. 
He sees it, swiftly, onward, sweeping; 
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Drawn by the current's growing force. 
The boat is swept on, in its coarse ; 
And, 'midst the roar of waters near, 
These words come wildly on his ear — 



XXIV. 

'* Oh ! who could think that one, so kind. 
With valour's soul, and form of beauty. 
Should prove, thus, fleeting as the wind. 
And fail, in love, and truth, and duty ; 
Should break the oath, his lips had sworn. 
And leave me hopeless, and forlorn ? 
Break I break 1 Ampato Sapa'8 heart, 
Since love, and Laska, from her part." 



Upon the waterfall's dark edge. 

The boat, one moment, hangs suspended ; 
Then, o'er Irara's rocky ledge, 

Like a wild swan, it swift descended : 
Upon the boiling waters tost, 
Amid the spray, and foam- clouds, lost. 
The wife, and child, and tiny boat. 
Sink in the cataract's dark throat. 



They'll rise no more, the dark stream o'er. 
To glad the hearts of those that love them ; 

The waters hoar shall laugh and roar, 
For ever, tyrant-like, above them ; 
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But oftk 'mid morning's mist, is teen 
An Indian woman, on the green; 
\?ho*s heard, in wailing tones, to tay. 
As past Irara wends her way — 

XX vn. 
** Who conld have thought that one so kind» 

With valour's soul, and form of beauty. 
Should prove unsteadfast as the wind. 

And fail in love, and truth, and duty; 
Should break the oath his lips had sworn ; 
And leave me friendless, and forlorn? 
Break ! break t Ampato Sapa's heart. 
Since love and Laska fh>m her part.'* 



*' Where shall we lay our shrouded dead. 
When the deathless soul is fled? 

** What spot of ground shall we enclose. 
Where our loved ones may repose?" 

Thus Clan McQuade wise counsel take. 
Where their burial-place to make. 

Thta white-haired Dermod rose and said— 
•• Hearken to m%. Clan McQuade. 
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'* Where to lay our clansmen's bones» 
Must be told to us at Clones. 

" Clones' B abbot, good and wise. 
Must the Clan McQuade advise. 

'* Clones our oracle must prove ; 
Clones alone our doubts remove.*' 

To this advice the clansmen brare. 
One and all, approval gave. 

Elders three at once they chose. 
All assent, and none refuse. 

White-haired elders, good and wise. 
With the abbot to advise. 

Straight to Clones the elders go. 
There the abbot's mind to know. 

When they reached the abbey fair. 
Thus their message they declare — 

•* Tell us, holy men of Clones, 
Where to lay our clansmen's bones ; 

«* Where to build the peaceful homes, 
That shall last till judgment comes." 

Long the abbot knelt and prayed, 
^ Then in answer thus he said :— 
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*' This is now the nineteenth day, 
Since June poured its summer ray. 

•« Fast and pray within your homes, 
Till midsummer morning comes ; 

*• When the twenty-first day dawns. 
Look ye out o'er hills and lawns. 

•'And where'er you see deep snow. 
There let Clan McQuade straight go. 

•* And enclose the snow-clad place, 
Marked out by this act of grace. 

•• There shall you your loved ones lay, 
Waiting for the judgment day. 

" In that blessed hill of snows. 
Shall the Clan M'Quade repose." 

Quick the messengers returned, 
Joy within their bosoms burned. 

Wondering greatly as they go, 
At this prophecy of snow. 

Snow, amid June's burning ray — 
Snow, upon Midsummer day. 

To Dermod's house their steps they take. 
Close beside the little lake ; 
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There they fasted, and they prayed, 
As the holy abbot said : 

Fasted from the nineteenth day, 
Till Midsummer's morning ray : 

And they prayed with fervent soul, 
As the moments onward roll ; 

Frayed that heavenly grace would shine ; 
Frayed that heaven would grant the sign ; 

Frayed, until Midsummer sun. 
In his rising beauty shone. 

Then the elders three went forth, 
Round they looked, from south to north ; 

Now, with wonder wild they start. 
Quick, with joy, beats every heart; 

0*er the lake, before their eyes, 
A snow-clad hill is seen to rise ; 

Robed in purest snow it gleams. 
Flashing in the morning beams ; 

A little hill, that shone so bright. 
It seemed to blind their dazzled sight; 

Whilst, all round the hill, was seen, 
The summer's mantle of bright green. 
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Broidered o'er with wild flowers gay. 
Flaunting in the morning's ray. 

Then the white-haired elders three. 
Dropped down, each upon his knee ; 

Each uplifts his hands, on high. 
Whilst from each broke forth this cry- 

•* Blest be God by all below, 

My eyes have seen the hill of snow.*' 

Quick they gather Clan M*Quade, 
Quick they wield the axe and spade ; 

Soon, with fences strong, enclose. 
For burial ground, the hill of snows. 

A thousand years hare o'er us flown, 
Since that miracle was shown ; 

Yet where that summer snow was found. 
Still, is used for burial ground ; 

And from that miracle, so famed, 

The land •* The Hill* of Snow" is named ; 

And passing pilgrims, as they go. 
Cry, ** Blessings on the hill of snow." 



• Dnunna, or as now written, Dnimmat, meuu the hill of mow. Tho 
origin of this name is explained in this romanoe. 
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Cie Slomanre of tfpe fiSLttfiBitt. 



z. 

From Kilskane to Ballydonner, 
Known to all is Nelly Conner. 
Midwife to the country round her ; 
Skilful every mother found her. 
Nought to Nelly was a trouble, 
Single births nor even double. 
In all difficulties plucky ; 
In the worst of cases lucky. 
Great's the skill of Nelly Conner, 
No mishap was e'er laid on her. 
With her left eye she seems leering, 
For her right eye*s put past peering. 
0*er that right eye a black patch is, 
With her left alone she watches. 
How her right eye lost poor Nelly, 
Listen to me and I'll tell ye. 

II. 
On a dark December night, 
Nelly had put out the light. 
And in bed was snugly laid. 
With the blankets round her head. 
Just as sounded her first snore. 
Came a knocking to her door — 
Tap, tap, tap ; and rap, rap, rap — 
'* Wait a minute, my smart chap." 
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Nelly soon her clothes put on — 
Shoes, and petticoat, and gown ; 
Oped the door, and straight went out. 
To see who kicked up all this rout. 

III. 
A tall, dark man stood in the way. 
Mounted on a gallant gray. 
Thus in accents strange he said— . 
** A lady who's just put to hed, 
Nelly Conner, wants your aid." 
He took her hand, and raised her up, 
And set her on the horse's crup. 
Then off the gray like lightning set. 
Over dry and over wet. 
Yet Nelly could not hear a sound 
That his hoofs made on the ground. 
Stopped he soon, and by the moon, 
Nelly saw the fort of Doon. 

IV. 

Quickly the dark man alighted, 
Nelly slid down, too, affrighted. 
On the fort of Doon he stamped, 
And, oh ! wondrous, where he tramped. 
Oped the earth, a staircase showing. 
Strewed with carpets richly glowing. 
Nelly's hand the rider took, 
While with fear the midwife shook ; 
Quick together they descended. 
And, lo 1 where the staircase ended, 
Nelly sees a hall most splendid. 
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Y. 

Taper* Ihoasand there were burning; 
Dancers were their partners turning ; 
Polkas, walUes, and qoadrilling, 
Spun along to music thrilling. 
Ladies moved there, Hke the Graces, 
With bright eyea and Uooming fiioes* 
Galhint gentlemen were wooing. 
Some were sighing, some were soeing; 
Others richest wines were quaffing. 
Feasting, hobnobbing, and laughing. 
Such a scene of joj and glory. 
Ne'er was seen, or read. In story. 



YX. 

Nelly through the hall was led. 
To a lovely lady's bed ; 
Just in time she entered there. 
Not a minute had to spare ; 
Now began the midwife's trouble. 
Out of one to make a double ; 
Deftly Nelly did her duty. 
And produced a babe of beauty. 



TU. 

'* Take this ointment," cried the rider. 
Who, all through, had stood beside her; 
" Give the babe with it a scrubbing, 
£yes, and feet, and body rubbing -, 
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With jour right hand only touch it. 
Let no other part approach it ; 
If you do 80, Mrs. Conner, 
I assure you, on my honour. 
You'll ne'er again see Ballydonner." 

viu. 
Carefully, then, Nelly rubbed it. 
Up and down the back she scrubbed it ; 
Then the rider, in a flurry. 
Went the baby clothes to hurry: 
Nell now felt her right eye twitching, 
With a smarting and an itching. 
Quick her hand the eye was scrubbing, 
Into it the ointment rubbing ; 
Little Nelly then was thinking 
How the rider she was blinking : 
With her apron, then, she dried it. 
Well for her that no one spied it. 

IX. 

And now a change came, most amazing. 

O'er Nelly's sight, as she stood gazing ; 

Everything around seemed taking 

Shapes, that changed, like sleep and waking ; 

Each a two-fold form assuming. 

One with grace and beauty blooming. 

T'other like a monster looming ; 

Panorama strange they're forming, 

One side hideous, t'other charming. 

On the left side, all delights her ; 

On the right side, all affrights her : 

8 7 
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On the left blooms the ideal, 
Oq the right glares forth the real. 
** Oh 1" quoth Nelly, ** now I guess it, 
'Tis the ointment's work, God bless it I 
My right eye the truth is telling. 
All their fairy spells dispelling ; 
Now 1*11 shut the left eye wholly. 
And spy with the right eye solely.'* 

X. 

No sooner said than done with Nelly ; 
Wondrous was the change, I tell ye : 
The lady in the straw, so blooming. 
Now an old hag's form's assuming. 
The boy as lovely, though much smaller, 
Looks a hideous, cross-grained squaller ; 
And the rider, tall and comely, 
Stands a dwarf, deformed, and homely ; 
From ear to ear his mouth extended. 
Malice' his red eyes distended ; 
And when smoothly thus he spoke her, 
Nelly saw he longed to choke her — 

XI. 

** I do assure you, on my honour, 
I'm very grateful, Mrs. Conner, 
For the skill, and care, and knowledge, 
(Greater is not in the College,) 
And attention, and refinement, 
You've displayed in this confinement ; 
Here's a trifle for your trouble. 
Next time I shall make it double." 
In her hand, the rider places. 
As a fee, with strange grimaces. 
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Two gold pieces, each a bright one 
To the left eye, but the right one 
Knew them ivy from the hedges. 
Only pared smooth round the edges. 

XII. 

Through the hall he leads Nell Conner, 
But can pass no tricks, now, on her ; 
While her left eye's on it gazing. 
All with wealth and beauty's blazing; 
But, when Nell her right eye's cocking, 
Then appears a change most shocking — 
Instead of ladies formed for loving, 
Wrinkled beldames, there, were moving ; 
Instead of gallants gaily dancing. 
Bed-capped, hideous, dwarfs were prancing ; 
Ditch water from egg-shells drinking, 
Eating dead cats, foul and stinking. 
On the left, romance is blooming. 
On the right, sad truth is looming ; 
This ideal, that the real 
At a glance she now can see all. 

xni. 
When to earth they made their way, 
There her left eye saw the gray ; 
But her right eye told her now, 
*Twas the beam of her old plough : 
Quick the rider mounted up ; 
Quick he placed her on the crup ; 
Nelly trembled through and through. 
And prayed heaven to speed the plough. 
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XIT. 

Quick enough thej went be sore. 

Over hilly and oTer moor; 

Bounded o'er Ariglin's streams— 

Cried Nell, ** the broth you are of beams." 

Swift and noiseless on it sped. 

By the road that shortest led ; 

And set her down at her abode. 

Just as morning cocks had crow*d, 

XV. 

Millstreet fair was the next day ; 
Thither Nell must wend her way; 
Many a bargain there to make — 
Many a hand of friend to shake- 
Many a certain cure to give — 
Many a blessing to receive — 
Many a shanahus to hold — 
Many a patient there to scold — 
Many a scandal there to hear— 
Many a new-made bride to cheer : 
"For while Nell through Millstreet sweeps. 
Still an eye to trade she keeps. 

XTI. 

Now as Nell through Millstreet's moving. 
Still her right eye's skill she's proving ; 
Wondrous skill that eye is showing. 
Hour by hour it grows more knowing : 
From each rogue the veil 'tis lifting. 
Showing every trick and shifting ; 
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Neighbours there most kindly greeting, 
Nelly sees were bent on cheating ; 
LoTers breathing tows like honey, 
Nell now finds — ^in love with money ; 
Farmers there praised sheep they'd gotten, 
Which her right eye showed were rotten : 
Every minute Nell grows wiser ; 
Bogues avaunt 1 you can't surprise her. 

XVII. 

When Nell came up to the fair, 

Her friend the rider she saw there : 

To no eye there was he shown. 

Save to Nell's right eye alone : 

Bed haired, humpbacked, dwarf he seemi. 

Deep intent on roguish schemes ; 

The primest cows away he'd lead. 

Charmed stones leaving in their stead, 

That would seem.like cows, till mom. 

Then to their old shapes return : 

Nell watched him well with her left eye; 

All his tricks she could descry. 

xvm. 
She followed him within a tent. 
While on mischief he was bent : 
There a comely lass he spied. 
With her sweetheart by her side : 
A thraneen, up her nose, he squeezed ; 
Thrice at this the maiden sneezed ; 
Once, and twice, the elf did grin ; 
Now, he thought the prize to win ; 
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For so much her sweetheart said. 
Ne'er to bless her thought the maid ; 
Now his mouth he opens wide. 
When Nell Conner loudly cried, 
** The blessed Virgin and her Son 
'Twixt you and ill, my Colleen Bawn.' 
Then his teeth the fairy gnashed ; 
Quick at Nelly Conner dashed ; 
Shrieking, with his finger pointed, 
To the eye, that was anointed ; 
At it, with his stick, let fly, 
And struck out poor Nell's right eye. 

XIX. 

Nelly now a black patch wears ; 
. ^Through her left eye only peers ; 
'^ But herlliCt^eye's fame is known, 

From Kilskane to Garryowen ; 
And when rogues are coming nigh, 
People still through Munster cry, 
** Any MONET FOB Nell's eye I" 



JAMES CLARENCB MANOAN. 

CANZONET I. 

I. 
•* Donna Bianca, Donna Bianca 1 lift thy looks of light ! 
Lo I again he braves the combat— he thine own leal knight. 
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U. 

♦ • Laurels wrested from the Moors have often graced his brow ; 
Now he seeks a new arena — 'tis the bull-ring now 1 

m* 
" Were it meet in such a warrior, idly to stand by, 
When the glancing sword and buckler flashed before his eye? 

IV. 

•• When the clarions and the cymbals mingle with the shout, 

* Viva bravos cahallerosT far round about?*' 

V. 

<* Hush, Duenna!'* spake Bianca — *< woe it is to me, 

Such a knight as Don Fernandez in such strife to see I 

VI. 

" That Castilian caballero merits all renown, 

Who rides forth to smite his foes, and win a glorious crown ; 

VII. 

'< But what praise deserveth he, what guerdon should he gain, 
Who thus risks his person in a fight as rash as vain ?*' 



CANZONET tl. 

I. 
Evening shone with golden light on Donna Bianca's tower; 
With hii gay guitar Fernandez sang for many an hour : 
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II. 

fteng of Udye-lore and glory, «mg of chiralrie, 
Sang a maaj an olden itoiy of the bold and free. 

lu. 
When, bdiold ! to him a damsel — and in silver tone 
So the ipake him, ** Noble knight, my lady waits alone." 

!▼• 

With snch speed as suits a lover, through the corridor 
Hasted he, and found her standing on the enamelled floor. 

V. 

" Time was once, oh, Don Fernandez'*— sadly flowed her 

words— 
** When the brave to beauty vowed their hearts no less than 

swords! 

VI. 

'* Woe to us! That time hath vanished I Pride hath banished 

love! 
But, beware! Thou knowest not, thou, the will that rules 

above! 

vn. 
*' Thou wilt that at early mom within the ring I be — 
Mark my words ! my presence there bodes ill to thine and thee. 

viu. 
*<More I breathe not! Rest the mystery, buried in my 

heart; 
Bide the morn to teach thee all! And now. Sir Knigfat 

depart!" 
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Ix>wljr bowing, Don Fernandez wended home his way* 
lianrelling much what secrets the new morning might 
betraj. 



And, anon, with heedless finger on his light guitar, 
Singing, ** Is there, then, a fate as well in love as war ?*' 



CANZONET III. 



Vp rose the sun in the red mom earlj, 

Like a lover whose bridal is nigh ; 
Gleamed from the flowerets the dew-drops pearlj. 

Shone in the east never lovelier sky ! 



Sweet flutes, and cymbals, and castagneUa, 
Filled the bright air with a musical din ; 

The silver tapestries and golden met a 
Gazer from many a rich Baldachin, 



A scene it was of surpassing glory. 
Beautiful, gorgeous, beyond even dream ; 

Beyond all legends of by-past story, 
Wherewithal poets* rich memories teem. 
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Among the knights there was one whose golden 
Locks and white armour attracted all eyes — 

He seemed like one of those figures olden. 
Whom the Greek sculptors drew down from the skies. 



But, more of him. The young Don Fernandez 
Rode round the lists for his lady in vain ; 

A many a damsel sate high in g^and ease ; 
She alone not, whom he pined for in pain. 



Fate — so it seemed — ^rose against him, refusing 
His soul a glimpse of its life and light. 

*' Hath illness stricken her ?" he murmured, musing ; 
** Or have the Moors borne her off by night?" 



There sate a dame there from Salamanca, 
And thus she spake — ** Do not doubt or wailt 

In whatsoever young Donna Bianca 
Hath pledged her promise she cannot fail! 



** Trust thou her soul and her tender feeling I 
In heaven no angel exists more true — 

If she give thee a wound past all healing, 
She wounds herself without remedy, tool'* 
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IX. 

But hark I the cymbals and trumpets blended, 
Sound from the circus with a stunning din : 

A deep hush follows. The preface ended — 
The book must now in its power begin. 



CANZONET IV. 

I. 

From the purple Baldachin, 
Crowned with a golden crown, 

Bj his nobles and his queen, 
The aged king looks down. 

II. 

And there springeth to the arena, 
A black-armoured, stalwart knight — 

And through trumpet he proclaimeth 
The coming fight. 

m. 
And through one of many doors, 

Like thunder in a lull — 
Like an elk from Norway's moors, 

Bursts a monster bull ! 



Who shall front him ? Who shall face him ? 

Here is death to see, or flee ! 
The white knight of the golden ringleto 

He will fkce him, he I 
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T. 

When, behold 1 the Don Femandes 
Overbounds the arena's rail, 

And his lance, drawn swift from rest, it 
Coached against that knight so pale. 

VI. 

Both meet in sudden shock — 
The white knight falls to earth. 

While Fernandez, firm as rock, 
Laaghs aloud in mirth. 

vn. 
Laughs aloud, and well he may ! 

But he shall never laugh again — 
Whom, Fernandez, dost thou slay ? 

Look upon her brow, and say I 
If that heavenly brow's Bianca's, 

Thine is henceforth that of Cainl 



I. 

Ere's rosy sunbeams softly fall, 
Upon the towers of DonegaL 
A fairer castle ne'er did stand. 
Within the length of Erin's land. 
For loveliness unequalled hovers, 

Above its vale and hill. 
And beauty, with its mantle, covers 

Its ivied ruin still; 
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And seems well pleased to linger there, 
And ponder o'er the brave and fair. 
Who in these antique towers held sway, 
And lived, and bloomed, and passed away. 

n. 
He who the iron sceptre wields, 
Of Clandalaigh, of golden shields, 
Must have received Tyrconneirs crown, 
High seated on the rock of Doune. 
And for a thousand years slow rolling, 

O'Donnell's valiant race, 
Tyrconnell's ancient clans controlling. 

Have ruled in this fair place. 
And since the clansmen of Tyrconnell 
Fought *neath the standard of O'Donnell, 
No braver chief that standard bore, 
Than Art M*Conn 0*Donnell More. 

III. 
Art O'Donneirs bridal's o'er; 
His kinsmen throng the chancel floor. 
Meva, Tyrconnell's flower and pride, 
Has now become his lovely bride. 
Her fairy form of youthful beauty. 

Shall ne'er from him depart. 
And joined to him by love and duty, 

He rules her gentle heart. 
The marriage blessing has been said. 
And Meva firom the altar led. 
Is lifted, wreathed with blushes, o'er 
The threshold of O'Donnell's door. 
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IV. 

Kernes, and chiefs, and clansmen all, 
Now gaily throng the banquet hall ; 
And take their places at the board, 
With choicest viands richly stored. 
There monster chines, like giants roasted. 

In rich profusion lay ; 
And red deer that Glenvagh once boasted. 

And fish from Inver Bay : 
And round the board all gloom to banish. 
Stood mead and wine, both French and Spanish, 
While wit and humour reigned around, 
And joy and mirth the banquet crowned. 

v. 

Kinsmen, chiefs, and kerns above. 
Sits Meva, like the queen of love. 
The mantling blush upon her cheeks. 
Her maiden modesty bespeaks ; 
Along her milk-white neck descending. 

Her raven ringlets flow. 
Like masses of dark storm-clouds wending 

Adown a mount of snow. 
Deep seated in her fawnlike eyes. 
Love's soft light gently kindling lies ; 
And whereso'er she sheds its beams. 
An atmosphere of sweetness streams. 

▼I. 

To see the prize, by valbur, gained-r- 
To note high rank, by worth, attained — 
To mark the learned, in honour, live— 
A pleasure to the soul must give 
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But when sweet beauty's power, combining 

With gentle love, and truth, 
Is seen, for its fair owner twining 

A crown in early youth ; 
It seems as if such crown were given, 
Directly from the hand of heaven ; 
To prove, that e'en in this dark scene, 
Beauty and worth may sometimes reign. 

VII. 

Who sits between the bride and groom, 
The tallest in the banquet room ? 
Broad is his noble brow, and high ; 
Dark is the lustro of his eye ; 
On that broad brow, so wide expanding. 

High power seemed to dwell ; 
From that dark eye, looks, awe commanding, 

Around the banquet fell : 
Erect he sits, with port of pride, 
Between O'Donnell and his bride ; 
Each thought the other bade him there, 
And pressed him with the choicest fare. 

vui. 
Though pressed with choicest of the feast, 
Nor wine, nor viands, will he taste ; 
Little he says, and when he speaks, 
A wild, unearthly, accent breaks : 
His large, dark eye, with glances burningf 

Is fixed on Meva's form ; 
Still from all other objects turning, 

And drinking up each charm : 
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In gazing thus, the banquet passed ; 
Bach glance seemed wanner than the last ; 
Till McTa shrinks, beneath his gaze. 
Like snow, before the sun's hot blaze. 

iz. 

Fill high ! fill high ! around the board I 
And high the Spanish wine is poured ; 
Drink to O'Donnell, and his bride ! 
Dalkaith's fair flower, Tyrconnell's pride ! 
Long may she lire, with him combining 

To grace Tyrconnell's realm ; 
Like the soft vine, in beauty twining 

Around the stalwarth elm ; 
Together live, together prove 
The strength, and truth, of clansmen's lore ; 
In weal, and woe, and battle field. 
Their stay, their comfort, and their shield 1 

X. 

Upstarting then each clansman sprang; 
And loud and long the cheering rang: 
The toast flew round, from rank, to rank ; 
Guest, kerne, and kinsman, deeply drank : 
The banquet hall, in wild commotion 

Of mirth, and joy, and lore, 
Seemed like the wintry, swollen ocean. 

When dark storms o'er it move : 
Agidn I again I and o'er again I 
The joyful cheering swelled amain ; 
And as it pealed, and rolled along, 
The bards thus poured the bridal song— 
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XT. 

Oh ! strew with the sweetest of lilies and roses, 
The couch, where the fairest of maiden's reposes; 
Though the roses, to greet her their perfames exhaling, 
Compared to her hlushes, look drooping, and paling ; 
And the tint of the lily will dim in its brightness, 
When laid by the side of her bosom's pure whiteness. 

As the moon over ocean its silver light pouring — 

As the soft breath of spring the sweet flowerets restoring — 

As the starbeam that breaks through the twilight's soft 

glooming — 
As the roses of mom in the summer sky blooming — 
Oh ! thus, o'er the friends and the clans of Tyrconnell, 
Thy loveliness beameth, young bride of O'Donnell ! 

Then strew, with the sweetest of lilies and roses. 
The couch, where the fairest of maidens reposes : 
Ear ! far I from this bridal be gloom, and be sadness, 
Let the harp, and the voice, and the'heart, swell with glad- 
ness; 
And let kinsmen, and clansmen, and friends, of Tyrconnell, 
Join in welcome to thee, lovely bride of O'Donnell I 

XII. 

The banquet's o'er, and now advance 
The guests, and kinsmen, to the dance: 
The stranger takes fair Meva's hand ; 
Together for a while they stand ; 
Then, 'mongst the dancers wildly bounding, 

A wondrous dance he tries ; 
Unearthly music seems resounding. 

While round the hall he flies ; 

T 
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So high is each elastic bound, 
He scarcely seems to touch the ground. 
While flying o'er the banquet floor- 
Ne'er was such dancing seen before. 

xni. 
Her partner Meva follows fast, 
With flying feet, and breathless haste ; 
His dark eye seems to awe her soul, 
And rule it with a wierd control : 
Some strange attraction she seemed proving. 

As round she lightly whirled ; 
Like a pale moon, in beauty moving. 

Around a troubled world : 
And round, and round, and round again. 
They danced to the unearthly strain ; 
While wonder filled the guests around, 
At this strange dance, and wondrous sound. 

XIV. 

At length the wondrous dance is o'er ; 
They stand together on the floor. 
The stranger now is seen to hold 
A massive cup of gorgeous gold ; 
He holds alofc the goblet, foaming 

With rich wine, ruby red. 
And then to lovely Meva coming. 

With courteous grace he said — 
"Bathe in this wine those lovely lips. 
That the wine's ruby far eclipse.'* 
And as the cooling draught she takes. 
The stranger's song thus wildly breaks : — 
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XV. 

Bright is my dwelling, Meva, 

Where golden sunbeams shine ; 
Fair bosoms, there, are swelling, Mera, 

But none so fair as thine. 
With myriad gems it richly glows, 
But not a gem as brightly shows. 
Or fills me with such glad surprise. 
As doth the lustre of thine eyes. 
Meva ! fair Meva ! 



Come to my dwelling, Meva, 

And be for ever mine ; 
Love's light, all gloom dispelling, Meva, 

Shall ever round thee shine. 
Come I and these worthless pleasures spurn — 
Come I and to deathless raptures turn. 
Which thy pure heart shall ever prove, 
If thou consent to be my love, 
Meva ! dear Meva 1 



XVI. 

The goblet falls from her faint hands ; 
She seems enchanted, as she stands. 
Some charm within that mystic cup, 
Seems drinking Mcva's spirit up. 
Her snowy eyelids slowly closing, 

Conceal her eye's dark charm ; 
Her limbs, all power of motion losing. 

Seem bending 'neath her form. 
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She sinks upon the stranger's breast, 
Unconscious where her head may rest : 
With rapture now he views her face, 
And clasps her in his warm embrace. 

xvn. , 

ODonneU started from the board, 
And quickly drew his shining sword ; 
He hastes across the banquet room. 
But round his bride now all is glcom ; 
A dense cloud rose, from earth upcurling. 

In wreaths of murky smoke. 
And Meva and the stranger furling. 

Within its dingy cloak. 
The cloud ascends, and soon is gone, 
But with it Meva, too, is flown. 
And lovely bride, or stranger wierd, 
On earth have never since appeared. 

xvni. 
They searched for her through hall and tower ; 
They searched for her in garden bower ; 
They called her through the pathless wood ; 
They sought her by the rushing flood ; 
But never since could they discover. 

Where Meva's footsteps stray ; 
For, deaf to call of friend or lover. 

She lingers far away. 
Borne from the earth, by fairy spells, 
In distant fairy laud she dwells ; 
And rules, as queen, the fairy host. 
To love, and friends, and country lost. 
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XIX. 

To Palestine O'Donnell went, 
In battle fields his life was spent ; 
And Paynim foes, of Godless creeds, 
Were wonder- smitten by his deeds. 
But when he rushed o'er dead and dyings, 

The Moslem little thought. 
The death, from which their hosts were flying, 

The youthful hero sought. 
Yet sought in vain on many a field. 
For terror lightened from his shield. 
At length he flung his shield behind, 
And found thedeath he sought to find. 

XX. 

O'Donnell's power and race are gone ; 
The owl has made his towers her own ; 
Yet, still, this strange, wild, tale lives on. 
And clings around each mouldering stone ; 
Its wild, romantic spirit breathing, 

Around the ruined wall ; 
And, with unearthly forms, wreathing. 

The mould'ring banquet hall. 
And as the mammoth's upturned bone, 
Bears witness of the monsters gone, 
80, by this legend, axe we told 
What creatures wild dwelt here of old. 
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BALLAD. 

JAKE8 CLARENCE MANOAM. 
I. 

Weep for one blank, one desert epoch in 

The history of the heart ; it is the time 
When all which dazzled us no more can win ; 
When all that beamed of starlike and sublime 
Wanes, and we stand lone mourners o'er the burial 
Of perished pleasure, and a pall funereal. 
Stretching afar across the hueless heaven, 
Curtains the kingly glory of the sun. 
And robes the melancholy earth in one 
Wide gloom ; when friends for whom we could hare striren 
With pain, and peril, and the sword, and given 
Myriads of lives, had^uch been merged in ours. 
Requite us with falseheartedness and wrong ; 
When sorrows haunt our path like evil powers. 
Sweeping and countless as the legion throng. 



Then, when the upbroken dreams of boyhood's span. 
And when the inanity of all things human. 
And when the dark ingratitude of man. 
And when the hoUower perfidy of woman. 
Come down like night upon the feelings, turning 

This rich, bright world, so redolent of bloom, 
Into a lazar-house of tears and mourning — 
Into the semblance of a living tomb f 
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III. 

When, yielding to the might she cannot master. 

The soul forsakes her palace halls of youth, 

And (touched by the Ithuriel wand of truth, , 
Which oft in one brief hour works wonders raster 

Than those of Egypt's old magician host). 

Sees at a single glance that all is lost 1 
And brooding in her cold and desolate lair 
Over the phantom-wrecks of things that were, 

And asking destiny if nought remain? 

Is answered — ^bitterness and lifelong pain, 
Bemembrance, and reflection, and despair. 

And torturing thoughts that will not be forbidden, 

And agonies that cannot all be hidden I 

IV. 

Oh I in an hour like this, when thousands fix, 
In headlong desperation, on self-slaughter. 

Sit down, you droning, groaning bore 1 and mix 
A glorious beaker of red rum-and<water I 

And finally give care his flooring blow, 
By one large roar of laughter, or gufiaw, 
As in the Freischutz chorus, " Haw ! haw 1 haw I" 

L*affaire estfaite — you've bammed and bothered woe ! 



I. 

** Herald I be a trumpet blown, 
I would speak with Sir John Bowen !" 
Thus cried Castlehaven's Lord, 
And the parley soon was heard. 
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II. 

Soon the answering trumpets sound ; 
Quick the drawbridge strikes the ground ; 
O'er it comes the Seneschal, 
And thus speaks before them all — 

m. 
"Castlehaven's noble Lord, 
Sir John Bowen sends thee word, 
Dinner's on the castle board. 
Feast thee first, then draw the sword." 



To Ballyadams, all alone, 
Castlehaven's Lord is gone ; 
High at board is placed his chair, 
'Twizt Sir John's two daughters fair. 



Lovely as the budding rose. 
Bach young blushing maiden shows ; 
Sweeter than* the song of bird. 
Are their gentle voices heard. 



When the feast had gaily sped. 
Thus Lord Castlehaven said — 
'* Gk>od Sir John, thou hast not her« 
Culverin nor cannoneer ; 
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TH. 

«* Yield, then, Ballyadams' tower, 
To the high confederates' power ; 
Yield, my friend, and I will take. 
The termg, that thou thyself shalt make.' 

vni. 
** Now, my Lord, to me attend ; 
Thou hast been my early friend; 
Didst thou erer know me break 
Oath that ever I did take ?" 

IX. 

** Stainless has thine honour been," 
Cried the Earl, «* Well I ween ; 
Whatsoe'er thou say'st to me. 
With my life I'll guarantee." 



** Then, my Lord, an oath I make ; 
If this tower you seek to take ; 
If my walls by shot be riven. 
Thus 111 do, so help me heaven — 



'* I shall hang my daughters fair, 
Fastened each upon a chair, 
Kight in front of the wide breach, 
Through their breasts thy shot must reach.' 
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ZII. 

Started Castlehayen's Lord, 
Wondering at that desperate word ; 
Then, to the pale maids, he turned. 
Deeply for their fate he mourned. 

xm. 

Took he then each maiden's hand. 
As beside the board they stand ; 
Kissed he then each maiden's cheek. 
And thus gallantly he spake — 

XIV. . 

'* God be with thee, stout Sir John, 
I shall let thy fort alone ; 
Though for this I lose my head 
Harm I will not either maid. 

XV. 

** Though my life the council take. 
For that I their orders break ; 
Death from them I'd rather dree. 
Than that these should die by me." 

XVI. 

Then he marched his troops away. 
Far they were ere close of day ; 
Thus was Ballyadams' tower 
Saved by beauty's gentle power. 
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BALLAD. 

JA.ME8 CLARENCE MAlfaAN. 
I. 

Speak no more of life, 
What can life bestow, 
In this amphitheatre of strife. 

All times dark with tragedy and woe ? 
Knowest thou not how care and pain 
Build their lampless dwelling in the brain, 
Ever, as the stern intrusion 

Of our teachers, time and truth. 
Turn to gloom the bright illusion, 

Rainbowed on the soul of youth ? 
Could I live to find that this is so ? 
Oh I no I no I 

ir. 
As the stream of time 
Sluggishly doth flow, 
Look how all of beaming and sublime, 

Sinks into the black abysm below. 
Yea, the loftiest intellect 
Earliest on the strand of life is wrecked. 
Nought of lovely, nothing glorious, 
Lives to triumph o'er decay ; 

Desolation reigns victorious 

Mind is dungeon walled by clay : 
Could I bear to feel mine own laid low ? 
Oh 1 no ! no ! 
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m. 
Restless o'er the earth. 
Thronging millions go : 
But behold how genius, lore, and worth. 
More like lonelj phantoms to and fro. 
Suns are quenched, and kingdoms fall, 
But the doom of these outdarkens all ! 
Die they then ? Yes, love's devotion. 

Stricken, withers in its bloom ; 
Fond affections, deop as ocean, 

In their cradle find their tomb : 
Shall I linger, then, to count each throe ? 
Ohl nol nol 

IV. 

PriBOQ-bnrsting death ! 
Welcome be thy blow 1 
Tbine is but the forfeit of my breath. 

Not the spirit 1 nor the spirit's glow. 
Spheres of beauty — hallowed spheres, 

Undefaced by time, undimmed by tean. 
Henceforth hail I oh, who would grovel. 

In a world, impure as this ? 
Who would weep, in cell or hovel. 
When a palace might be his ? 
Wouldst thou have me the bright lot forego ? 
Oh! no! nol 
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Kit Xlomante oi |9elf 33ali. 

I. 
0*er the glacier's icy plains, 

And o'er all the Alpine regions, 
Hamnth mighty monarch reigns, 

Ruling myriad spirit legions : 
*Mid Transylvania's mountain mines, 
Hamuth's glorious palace shines ; 
With salt and gold its walls were raised, 
And countless gems around them blazed. 

II. 
CsoFsz, great Hamuth's only son, 

Has heard the fame of Adria's daughter ; 
With glorious gifts his herald's gone ; 

And as his bride the prince has sought her : 
But Adria cannot bear to part, 
From the loved daughter of his heart. 
His Deli Bab, whose beauty beams, 
Like sunlight, o'er his thousand streams. 

in. 
This answer gray- haired Adria gave — 

** My daughter's white feet are so tender. 
They're only fit to tread the wave ; 

I cannot o'er the rough land send her : 
But if, to bring the lovely maid, 
A wide canal your prince shall lead, 
From Alpine heights, to Adria's tide. 
Then Deli Bab shall be hit bride." 
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IV. 

When to Prince Csoraz these words they shoir» 
To Satan, on the instant, prayed he : 

Then Satan yoked his mighty plongh, 
And the canal, in one day, made he ; 

From Transylvania's highest crest. 

To where the Danube spreads its breast ; 

And thence, along the wide-spread plain. 

To azure Adria's tideless main. 



Now Adria cannot break his word, 

Pledged to the Prince of Alpine mountains : 
He gives his daughter to their lord, 

And sends her, weeping, from his fountains : 
From her loved halls of crystal torn. 
Along the wide canal she's borne : 
And wide, and deep, although it be. 
It dries behind them, as they flee. 



In Hamuth's halls high banquet's held. 

In honour of the lovely Deli ; 
Such splendid feast was ne'er beheld. 

While music swelled, and dance sped gaily ; 
But though the palace, glorious, shines. 
She feels all chilled, within those mines ; 
And weeps, and longs to see, once more, 
^er native, sunbright, Adrian shore. 
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▼II. 

Unfruitful wife fair Deli proved ; 

For Adria ever is she mourning ; 
'Mid Alpine heiglits was nought she loved ; 

Towards Adria, still, her eyes were turning ; 
Her thoughts are on its crystal caves ; 
Her heart is, still, *mid its blue waves ; 
She calls to mind each rock and bay. 
And, day by day, she pines away. 



vm. 

Upon the highest tops she lies, 

Of gloomy Transylvania's mountains ; 
And tries to catch, with straining eyes, 

A view of her loved Adria's fountains : 
And though, too far for sight they be. 
With memory's eyes she yet can see, 
Each rocky cape, and lovely isle. 
Round which the waves of Adria smile. 



IX. 

Deep in her breast the picture dwells 
Of ocean's beauties, ever changing ; 

Its cool, blue waves, its graceful shells. 
Its white- sailed barks, across it ranging : 

So plain, and clear, the picture shows, 

So vivid, in her soul, it glows, 

The blue skies, like a mirror seize, 

This image of her early days. 
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X. 

Beflected from her pensive soul 
Upon the sky, above her spreading, 

The sea's blue waves appear to roll — 
The barks, o'er it, their course seem treading. 

The palace-crowned bright islet shines — 

The rock uplifts its crest of pines — 

The dolphins on it seem to play, 

While wending on their wat'ry way. 

XI. 

Fata Morgana strangers call 

This ocean picture in the heaven ; 
But through the Magyar's land of fame. 

The story that I tell is given : 
From where it glimmers in the skies. 
They know the place where Dell lies; 
And sigh to think of her sad thralU 
And, Deli Bab, the vision call. 



CJe J&omance of tit (ffiarter. 
I. 

The twelfth of June, on Acre's plain, the Chrlstiao banners 

wave. 
Eleven hundred years and ninety one since Christ had died 

to save ; 
And now, against Christ's deadly foes, the Christian hosts 

advance. 
On valour's wings, .led by the kings of England and of 

France. 
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II. 

From Bichard's tent, a summons went, his noblest chiefs to 

bring; 
Bj its command, a chosen band surround the Lion King ; 
Now twenty-five stand in his tent, his bravest and his best ; 
And thus his troop of hero chiefs the Lion heart addressed : 

III. 
* • Three hundred thousand here have fallen, and all have 

met defeat ; 
They fell, or failed, because they quailed, or counted on 

retreat ; 
For those who*d win, must first begin, by looking in death's 

face; 
And, with firm eye, his power defy, and fear nought, save 

disgrace. 

IV. 

••From all my host Fve chosen you, the bravest of my 

knights. 
To form a band who'll firmly stand, amid these bloody fights; 
Who, ere this fight, shall here unite, and swear to win or die ; 
And from Christ's sepulchre shall make the routed Moslem 

fly. 

V. 

••Let each this garter, as our badge, above his left knee 

place ; 
Who this shall wear, must know no fear, except that of 

disgrace; 
To none of all this garter band must shame be ever known ; 
Nor must they yield, on battle field, except to death alone. 
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TI. 

** On each left knee, this garter bind— the knee devotion 

shows ; 
Thus let the Moslem know to whom this order fealtj owes; 
This garter hue, of deepest blue, shall heayen's pure emblem 

be; 
Thus be it shown, to hearen alone, this order bows the knee. 

vn. 
*< Now raise each hand, my chosen band, while low on earth 

we kneel ; 
Uplift your swords, and in my words, our garter contract 

seal: 
Wb swear that we will fight and frbb this town 

FROM Moslem thrall, i 

Drive Moslem powers from Acre's towers, or dib 

before its wall." 

VIII. 

On earth, now low, the knee they bow, and hold aloft their 

swords. 
And, from each tongue, the vow now rung, in Lion Richard's 

words ; 
Each kissed the cross upon his sword, while this brave vow 

they take, 
And thence till now, the garter vow, no knight was known 

to break. 

IX. 

Uprising stand the g^arter band, then Lion Richard cried : 
*' What first we meet, as sign we'll greet, as omen and as 
guide." 
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And scarcely had the hero spolce, when, rising loud and 

clear, 
A trumpet's sound proclaims around that heralds now draw 

near. 

X. 

At Richard's tent, from Acre sent, two white-haired 

heralds wait, 
They hring the keys of Acre's town, and lay them at his 

feet; 
And hy them stood, the blessed wood, upon which Christ 

was laid ; 
Then bowing low, the heralds two, to Lion Richard said : 

XI. 

** To thee, great king, the keys we bring, of Acre's leaguered 

town; 
We yield the gate to thee and fate, oh! warrior of renown 1 
On terms that all within the wall may safely go from 

thence. 
With arms, and gold, and all they hold, to some more safe 

defence." 

xn. 
The terms are given, the heralds gone, then Richard raised 

his hand, 
And, *'See," he cried, ''the heavens decide in favour of 

our band ; 
This omen, given, by favouring heaven, in plainest language 

shows. 
The garter band shall ever stand, despite of time, or foes." 
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xin. 

SeTen centaries have passed since then, yet still this garter 

band 
Its name still bears, its badge still wears, the glorj of our land. 
Still from this band come heroes forth, our glories to renew. 
And Acre's glory pales before the fame of Waterloo 1 

XIV. 

Still, glory flings its mantle round this famous garter band: 
Still, in its ranks is found the flower of all our British land ; 
And ever, 'mongst its twenty-six, is found earth's bravest one, 
Though Lion-hearted Richard's dead, it still boasts 
Wellington! 

XV. 

And when war's storms shall call to arms, aixl Britain 

leaders need ; 
Then, from this band, shall Britain's land, find heroes flt to 

lead; 
As brave as those on Acre's plain, who led our warriors on : 
Braye Richard's dead, but in his stead, we stiU bars 

Wellington I 



BALLAD. 

JAMES CLABSNCS MANOAN. 
I. 

The heralds of thy ruin and despair 

Quickened and thickened as thy time drew nigh. 
What prodigies of sound convulsed the air I 

How many a death-flag was unfurled on high I 
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The sullen sun went down — a globe of blood — 

Rajless, and colouring every heart with gloom. 
Till even the dullest felt and understood 
The coming of an oyerwhelraing doom ; 
The prestige of a crisis and a fall — 
A shock, a thunder shock, for thee, for them, for all I 

II. 
Down sank the sullen sun — a globe of blood — 

Bayless, and colouring every heart with gloom ; 
And men's imaginations, prone to brood 

Over the worst, and summon from the womb 
Of unborn time the evil and the dark. 

Launched forth with shuddering on that shoreless ocean. 
Whose whirlpool waters but engulph the bark. 
Conjectural dread and each freshfelt emotion, 
Like spectral shadows on a magic mirror. 
Rose wilder than the last, and stronglier strung with 
terror. 

III. 
We shrink into ourselves when night and storm 
Come blackly down, as though to every soul 
Heaven here foreshowed the character and form 

Of nature's death hour. Doth the thunder roll. 
The white wave boil, the arrowy lightning strike. 

Flood, fire, and earthquake devastate in vain ? 
Or is there not a voice which peals alike 
To all from these, marshalling up that train 
Of scenes and images that shall be born, 
In living, vivid might upon the judgment mom ? 

u 2 
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IT. 

If thns we qnail to tempest and to nigbt. 

How feltest tbou what time the hot bolt broke. 
That seyenteen suffocating ages might 

Eavelop thee in midnight's closest cloak ? 
Funereal thing I where wert thou? was thy power 

A name? thy pomp a phantom? thy renown 
An echo ? thine the dazzle of an hour ? 
Alasl I rare — when empires, worlds go down 
The stream to dissolution — when **they" bow 
To fete, let none ask " where," but rather " what" wert 
thou? 

V. 

The desolated cities which, of yore, 

Perished, by flooding, Are, and sulphury rain, 
Where sleeps the Dead Sea*s immemorial shore, 

Lie leyelled wrecks below that blasted plain. 
They fell: thou fellest; but, erased from earth, 

Blotted from being for eternal years, 
"Their" image chills the life-blood — "thine" gives birth. 

Even while we tremble, to some human tears. 
Hadst thou less guilt ? Who knows I The book of time 
Bears on each leaf alike the broad, red stamp of crime. 



I. 

" Whirlamagig ! whhrlamagig V 
Cried a pert young fairy prig ; 
" Whirlamagig I whirlamagig! 
Clear the way, tiU I dance a jig I" 
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••HoUol hoUoI you fellow low, 
Stand down below 1" 
Cried the fairj King Donn, in a rage ; 
" 1*11 engage 
To teach such as you, 
To know who's who ; 
For your impudent chat, 
Take this and take that I" 
..nd he fetched the pert fairy a box on the ear, 
So smart that the sound a mile off you might hear ; 
And the fairy rolled round. 
Like a wheel on the ground ; 
And he writhed, and he grinned, and he wriggled so queerly, 
That the fiuries all laughed till they split their sides nearly. 



in. 
AU this happened on the fort of Doon, 
On a moonlit night, in the month of June ; 
And all of it was seen by the piper O'Leary, 
Who imder the old thorn lay dozing and weary. 



IV. 

OXeary had been to the fair of Duhallow ; 
And there jolly Faddy grew pleasant and mellow. 
He had taken three dinners, and a lunch, 
And at each of them, of course, some punch ; 
For friends were many, and music sweet. 
And all were glad the piper to treat. 
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And as from the fair his waj home he wended. 

He thought that the journey would never be ended ; 

He had got such a habit the|K'oA<l^Ay of orpMing, 

While the pipes and the chanter on both sides were tossing, 

That the breadth of the road, than its length had grown 

longer, 
And his wish for a snooze had each moment grown stronger. 
So aside from the road he slipt, quiet and easy, 
And stretched on a soft bed of shamrock and daisy. 



Now while lying thus, between sleeping and waking. 

He watched the kick«up that the fairies were making ; 

But when he saw Donn give the fairy the licking. 

And watched the young puppy while writhing and kicking, 

The grins that he gave were so funny and knowing. 

That they set the gay piper ha ! ha ! and ho I hoing ! 

He began with a laugh, but got on to a roaring. 

That would start the nails out of the best of deal flooring. 



*» Hoh I hoh ! hoh 1 hoh I what fellow low. 

Has dared to show 
His saucy nose here, with laugh and with jeer? 
Bring him up to the fort, like a pig by the ear ; 
And if he's not utterly drunken or crasy, 
ril give him a lesson in manners made easy." 
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Now Faddy began to tremble and quake, 

For fear his precious life they'd take ; 

He had heard that music could charm the deyil» 

And ward off every kind of evil ; 

So he drew the bags out, and lie gave them a squeeze, 

Till the music began first to drone, then to wheeze ; 

At length Paddy began to play up, like a man. 

And the tune that he piped was the Cruiakeen Lawn. 



IX. 

Then out cried Meva, the fairy queen — 
** At many a ball and concert I've been. 
But such music as that I never yet heard, 
From fairy, or merrow, or man, or bird, 

Then let us entreat. 

This piper so sweet. 
To lend, with his music, new wings to our feet." 



X. 

And now twenty fairies, 9X\ toiling and wheezing. 
Dragged in Fat O'Leary, the chanter still squeezing. 
So sweet were the notes, and so soft was the drone, 
That the whole fairy host into raptures were thrown. 

And when he came on, 

Before fairy King Donn, 
His majesty waved to the piper his hand. 
And thus he addressed him, most gracious, and grand :^ 
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XI. 

*« Cead mille fiEulthe, Fat O'Leary, 
You'll have here from every fairy ; 
I beg youll stay, and take a cup or 
Two, and something hot for supper. 
Meantime please to work the chanter, 
While through reel and jig we canter. 
Fuck, the harebell quickly ring here. 
And all scattered fairies bring here." 
He did'nt say how very zealous 
His queen was, for King Donn was jealous. 

xn. 
A seat was brought for Fat 0*Leary, 
By a flunkey of a fairy ; 
Down he sat, and roused the piping. 
Till their eyes he soon was wiping. 
While the harebell Fuck was rin^ing, 
And the fairies round him bringing. 

xin. 
Puck now pulls the blue harebell — 
Merrily he pulls and well ; 
The fairies know its mystic sound, 
And hasten to the trysting ground. 
King Donn the lovely Meva leads. 
Tripping o'er the velvet meads ; 
Quick the fairies follow after. 
Hand in hand, with shouts of laughter ; 
And as through the dance they're treading. 
Faddy played Haste to the Wedding. 
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XIV. 

Now Paddy was upon his mettle, 
The fairy dancers all to settle ; 
He blew the pipes and worked the chanter. 
From an amble to a canter. 
He played so quick, and blew so sprightly, 
To keep the time it pushed them tightly. 
Not a moment stopt the dancing, 
Down the middle went they prancing ; 
Still he kept them briskly working. 
Setting, taming, bounding, jerking; 
Quicker still he blew the piping, 
Soon their fkces they were wiping; 
King Donn danced on like a Briton, 
Swore he'd die before he*d sit down ; ^ 
On he galloped, smoking, puffing. 
But was stopped by fits of coughing. 
One by one, each dancing fairy. 
Hotter grew, and still more weary. 
One by one, each was seen lagging. 
Sitting down, despite his bragging : 
Still the pipes, like thunder, blew on. 
When one tune tired, came a new one. 

XV. 

Now the dancing sinks to crawling. 

Soon the fairies all are sprawling 

In the grass, with pufi» and panting — 

No more music now they're wanting : 

Still my pleasant Pat OXeary 

Shouts out to each gasping fairy, ^ 

" Keep it up, my pretty deary." ^ 
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XVI. 

*• Supper 1 supper 1" 
Fuck now cries, '< quick! quick 1 rise up, or 
Stay, and do without jour supper. 
Supper I supper now is ready ; 
Let each gallant hand his lady.'* 
Meva, lovely queen of fairy. 
With a curtsey, hands O'Leary. 
In the fort of Doon a gateway 
Opens now, which leads them straightway. 
To a hall, with rich lamps lighted, 
Where OXeary sees, delighted. 
Glittering rows of golden dishes. 
Filled with soups, and meats, and fishes : 
Paddj thought such waste was sinful. 
Yet he longed to get his skinful. 

XVII. 

Now began the real tugging. 
Cutting, carving, stuffing, jugging: 
Oh 1 such gobbling 1 and such guzzling 1 
How they held it all was puzzling: 
Paddy worked away most manful ; 
And drank wines, at least a cauful. 

XVIIL 

When the first assault was finished. 
And their appetite diminished, 
Rose the lovely queen of fairy, 
From her seat, beside O'Leary ; 
With a thousand smiling graces, 
On his head, a crown she places ; 
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Tied with gold threads brightly shining, 
Round his brow the laurel's twining : 
And, while silence reigns unbroken, 
Thus her royal will was spoken-^ 

XIX. 

" Wear this garland long, O'Leary, 

Woven by the hand of fairy ; 

Learn from it the fairy moral — 

Who plats well shall gain the laurel.'* 

XX. 

Loud and long the cheering sounded ; 
Some upon their chairs now bounded ; 
Some their knuckles loud were rapping ; 
Some their hands, like mad, were clapping. 
Now his health they all are drinking — 
Paddy's not a man for blinking ; 
At the bottle now he tries them ; 
Glass for glass, he now defies them : 
At him, all their heads are bobbing ; 
Clinking glasses, and hobnobbing : 
Oh ! my eyes how they did guzzle ! 
Paddy now they fairly puzzle : 
Still he stands up to his battle ; 
How the cut decanters rattle 1 
Soon, alas 1 he's winking, blinking, 
Then beneath the table sinking ; 
Paddy feels his head now reeling. 
All within his view seems wheeling ; 
Slumber soon each sense is steeping, 
Paddy now is soundly sleeping. 
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XXI. 

Sammer mom was sweetly breaking, 

Ere O'Leary was awaking. 

Birds, in thousands, round were winging. 

Earth seems charmed with their singing. 

On the same spot is he staying, 

Where last night he had been laying. 

First he thought he had been dreaming. 

Fancied last night's work mere seeming ; 

Till he, on his forehead feeling, 

Found the laurel, all revealing ; 

Tied with gold threads, brightly shining. 

Round OXeary *s head 'twas twining ; 

Placed there by the queen of fairy. 

Prize of merit to OXeary. 

Still that wreath hangs in Duhallow, 

Dissipating all doubts sballow ; 

And if with my tale you quarrel, 

Gk> there and you'll see the laurel. 



I. 

"Bring the Danish captives here. 
They shall teach us to make bior — 
Bior, the drink that fires the brave, 
Else they'll fill a bloody grave." 

n. 
Thus spoke Cormac, Erin's king. 
Quick his kernes the captives bring ; 
Gray-haired sire, and beardless son. 
Stand they now before his throne. 
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m. 
" Danish captives," Cormac cried, 
** Choice I give you, now decide ; 
Either teach us to make bior — 
Drink that banishes all fear ; 



•* Or bj tortures, rent and torn, 
Of all mortals most forlorn, 
Die ye both, here, side by side — 
Choice I give you, now decide." 



Lighted by the dawn of hope, 
Now the young man's bright eyes ope ; 
But, with wildly flashing fire. 
Glares upon him his fierce sire. 



" Erin's king, w,ell hast thou spoke," 
Thus the old man fiercely broke ; 
'* Drink for heroes is the bior. 
Giving joy, and drowning fear. 



*• Fired by it the Norsemen brave. 
Bush across the foaming wave, 
Beaping harvests of the slain. 
Mowed down on the battle plain. 
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vm. 
" How it*8 made I now shall teU— 
What I gaj remember well : 
But before I thus comply, 
That pale, trembling youth muBt die." 



Quick the kernes the youth haye ta*en i 
Quickly with a spear he's slain ; 
Turned his head the sire aside. 
Till they said his son had died. 



Then to Gormac quick he turned. 

Wildly fierce his dark eye burned— 

<* Though t'st thou that the Dane, through fear. 

Would reveal the source of bior ? 



XI. 

«* When I thought it might be won. 
From my weak and beardless son ; 
And that torture dire might tear 
From his heart the source of bior ; 



*• Bade I you to slay the boy, 
Though my age's hope and joy ; 
Vain, oh ! yain's your hope to hear 
From my lips the source of bior. 
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XIU. 

<* When my son I did not spare, 
Think you death I shall not dare ? 
When I bade yon strike him dead, 
Hope you that I'll yield to dread ? 

XIV. 

** fiior, immortal beverage I 
Valour-giver 1 stay of age ! 
Fain assuager ! cure of woes I 
Battle winner! dread of foes I 

XV. 

*• Friend of Norsemen in the strife ! 
Nurse of Norsemen in this life ! 
And when death's clouds round them close, 
Joy-giver from skulls of foes ! 



«• Only by the Norse thou'rt known — 
Ne'er to stranger wert thou shown. 
Hah ! hah 1 hah ! thou pale-faced king ! 
Think'st thou this from me to wring ? 

XVII. 

••Try thy tortures— do thy worst I 
Son of Heremon accurst I 
Hear the Dane, before he die, 
With his last breath thee defy !" 
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zvin. 
Boldly then his breast he bared — 
Singly all their hosts he dared^- 
Wildly rang his war-cry fierce, 
While their spears his bosom pierce. 



BALLAD. 

J4MES CLARENCE MANOAM. 
I. 

'Tis idle I we exhaust and squander 

The glittering mine of thought in yain ; 
All-baf9ed reason cannot wander, 

Beyond her chain. 
The flood of life runs dark — dark clouds 

Make lampless night around its shore : 
The dead, where are they ? In their shrouds — 

Man knows no more. 

n. 

Evoke the ancient and the past. 

Will one illumining star arise ? 
Or must the film, from first to last, 

O'erspread thine eyes ? 
When life, love, glory, beauty, wither. 

Will wisdom's page, or science chart. 
Map out for thee the region whither 

Their shades depart ? 
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in. 
Supposest thou the wondrous powers. 

To high imagination given, 
Pale types of what shall yet be ours, 

When earth is heaven ? 
When this decaying shell is cold. 

Oh I sayest thou the soul shall climb 
That magic mount she trod of old. 

Ere childhood's time ? 

IV. 

And shall the sacred pulse that thrilled, 

Thrill once again to glory's name ? 
And shall the conquering love that filled 

All earth with flame, 
Reborn, revived, renewed, immortal, 

Resume his reign in prouder might, 
A sun beyond the ebon portal, 

Ofdeath and night? 

V. 

No more, no more — ^with aching brow. 

And restless heart, and burning brain. 
We ask the When, the Where, the How, 

And ask in vain. 
And all philosophy, all faith. 

All earthly — all celestial lore, 
Have but one voice, which only saith — 

Endure — adore ! 
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€it Slomance ot (it pj^antum tfftp* 
I. 

As on the cliffs one mom I wandered. 

That hang o*er Shannon's mouth ; 
And upon long-lost, loved ones pondered, 

I looked far towards the south ; 
And marked a shadow, passing o'er 
The placid tide, that kissed the shore ; 
Deeper, and stranger, still it grew. 
While wonder thrilled mj hosom through. 

II. 
I saw these shadows soon assuming 

The forms of spires and towers ; 
And now a noble town seemed looming. 

Encircled with fair bowers ; 
And, while I looked, I heard the rushing 
Of waters, towards the city gushing ; 
And all seemed quickly drowned and gone, 
All save one noble tower alone. 

III. 
'Mid groans, as if from crowds of dying, 

A warrior seemed to ride ; 
Forth from this tower, I marked him flying. 

Behind him sat his bride; 
Together ocean's force they brayed ; 
Oft, towards the town, their hands they waved. 
But all their struggles were in vain — 
They sank amid the surging main. 
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IV. 

Whfle spell-botind hy these scenes amazing, 

Thus acted on the deep, 
I turned and saw a stranger gazing. 

With ey^s that seemed to weep ; 
Haggard and pale the stranger seemed ; 
Beneath a cowl, his sunk eyes gleamed ; 
And when to go I turned around. 
Thus came his words, with hollow sound — 

V. 

** Stay, oh ! stranger old and hoarj — 
Stay, and bear my mournful story — 
Strange the sight you now have seen ; 
Stranger still my tale, I ween : 
From my lips, old man, alone, 
May this tale of woe be known ; 
Doomed for penance, here £ stay, 
Till the earth shall melt away ; 
Once in every century, 
May this tale be told by me. 

VI. 

" Century, on century, 

0*er that land has rolled the sea; 

Yet, where heaves that ocean flood. 

Once a noble city stood ; 

You have seen its phantom now. 

Gleaming o'er the ocean's brow ; 

Once in every hundred years. 

There the phantom town appears ; 

How that town was 'whelmed below, 

List to me, and you shall know. 
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VII. 

" Ulad o'er that city reigned ; 
Great the glory he had gained ; 
High his power, and wide his grounds, 
Beaching to fair Leinster's bounds. 

vni. 
'* IJlad*s gorgeous banquet shines. 
Stored with choicest meats and wines ; 
His queen has borne a daughter fair ; 
Joy has brought his princes there ; 
High the feast, and great the mirth. 
In honour of his daughter's birth : 
When, within the banquet hall. 
Fronting king and nobles all. 
Bushed a stranger dark and taU. 
From his robe a scroll he drew, 
Writ by prophet, old, and true ; 
And while thus the scroll he read 
0*er the banquet horror spread — 

IX. 

***®'^\ litng b9T)en ti)9 trauflfitet s irttaitget cdf^all tasetr. 
fl}t0 i)anl)r, toitf) tf)e blootr of f)et 0tte, 0f)«U be retr ; 
irten li)8 tits, 00 Uit, tf)e broatr i&f)annon 0ijaU cober. 
SIttti t))i0 t^n probe tl^e gtabe of t1)e tnaOi antr f)et lober.' 

X. 

** ' Seize that croaking stranger ! seize!' 
Cried the king, in wild amaze ; 
To their feet, the guards all bound ; 
But the stranger ne'er was found ; 
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How he came, or went away. 
No one in the hall could say — 
Swift, alas I 1 sped that night. 
When hate bade me wing my flight. 

XI. 

••Ulad*8 fertile, wide-spread grounds 
Reached to Leinster's royal bounds ; 
McMurchad ruled o'er Leinster then, 
Bravest of the kings of men : 
Oh I my brother, still thy fame 
Stirs my spirit, like a flame ! 
Leagued with Ulad, many a day, 
Fought he 'gainst the Saxon sway. 
Six years old, his eldest son 
Now by Ulad's sought and won. 
As husband for his babe new-born — 
Oh ! betrothal most forlorn : 
Alas ! alas 1 from it arose 
Sleepless grief, and endless woes. 
My dark spirit, taught by hate, 
Forged from it the bolts of fate ; 
And accomplished that dread scene. 
Whose dark phantom you've now seen. 

XII. 

** To fit this boy for the wide sway, 
He should hold on future day, 
Far to France was he then sent, 
Upon learned lore intent ; 
In a convent to be schooled. 
Over which, alas ! I ruled: 
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Sixteen years were qoicklj flown; 
Home a Btalwarth jouth has gone ; 
Loved and wooed his destined bride* 
Eva, Ulad's hope and pride. 

xin. 
'* Now is fixed the nuptial mom; 
Eva to the church is borne : 
Now the nuptial bond is tied ; 
Eva is McMurchad*s bride; 
All is joj and smiles around. 
When the voice, whose fateful sound. 
Scared the guests at Eva's birth. 
Seems to rise up from the earth ; 
And the stranger, who then spoke. 
Once more through the circle broke ; 
Close to triad's side he sprang, 
And his hollow words thus rang — 

XIV. 

•« «UladI Ulad ! now thy fate 
Is nearly finished by my hate. 
Look upon this gray-haired head ; 
See McMurchad now and dread. 
Here the younger brother stands 
Of the king of Leinster's lands ; 
Look upon my face and know 
Where you planted the foul blow. 
Whence the tree of hate has sprung, 
Which round heart and soul has clung ; 
Kound my soul its roots were twined, 
*Neath its shade my heart has pined ; 
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Heart and soul by it were rotted — 
Peace from life by it was blotted ; 
Now it bears ripe fruit for thee ; 
In that frait thy rain see. 
Listen now, and know the path, 
Buin comes to thee from wrath. 

XV. 

" ' Hate's dark poison in me burned, 

From the hour you struck and spurned s 

Searching soul, and racking brain. 

How reyenge I might obtain. 

From a sorcerer of the north, 

I thy destiny drew forth ; 

It was I who read to thee, 

In this hall that destiny. 

Each day since I've sought to bind. 

In that destiny entwined. 

Thee, and all this hated place. 

Which had mocked at my disgrace ; 

Now ruin hangs o*er it and thee : 

That ruin I am come to see. 

XVI. 

•* * Know, proud king, my brother's son, 
Long unto his grave has gone ; 
To my charge in France consigned. 
Soon beneath my care he pined ; 
Well I knew he was to wed 
Thy daughter, and his fate I sped. 
With this hand the boy I slew. 
That through him I might strike you. 

X 3 
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In his place a hegga.Ta brat, 
Who for alms had often sat, 
Beared I for thy child and thee^- 
Tum, and there thj bridegroom see 1 
Stranger now thy daughter weds ; 
Fate is closing round your heads ; 
Soon his sword shall drink thy blood ; 
Soon thy city feel the flood.' 

XVII. 

" ' Die, thou minion I ' Ulad cried — 

« Thus fate's web I shall divide ; 

With this arm the spell I break — 

With this sword my vengeance wreak 1' 

Quick upon the youth he rushed. 

Soon his heart's blood would have gushed ; 

But I sprang between the two, 

Saved the youth, but got the blow— 

Got the blow, and bleeding fell, 

With my life preserved the spell. 

xvin. 
•• Now the bridegroom 'drew his blade; 
Bravely his defence he made ; 
Blindly at him Ulad flew. 
But he fell, pierced through and through. 
Then was destiny fulfilled — 
Then the father's blood was spilled 
By the daughter's husband's sword. 
Ocean from its depths then stirred — 
Soon I heard the rising flood. 
Boused by Ulad's streaming blood. 
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* Fly, youth, fly,* I faintly cried, 

• Save thyself, and save thy bride ; 
Hear you not the raging wave ? 
Fly and 'scape a watery grave 1* 

XIX. 

** When these words I faintly said. 
All in horror swiftly fled ; 
His black war-horse, fleet as wind. 
Mounts the youth, his bride behind. 
Swift they fled, alas I too late, 
From the ruin brought by hate. 

XX. 

** Now the mighty ocean rushes, 
O er the town, in foaming gushes ; 
Those who staid, and those who fled. 
All were numbered with the dead. 
Bravely then the bridegroom tried. 
Through the foam, to save his bride ; 
But while boldly onward urging, 
Came a mighty billow surging, 
Kaised them high upoo its crest, 
Then 'whelmed them in eternal rest. 

XXI. 

** Once in every hundred years. 
To mortal eyes the town appears ; 
Rising from the deep it gleams. 
Bright beneath the sun's warm beams; 
Then, on yonder rocky shore. 
Those dread deeds are acted o'er ; 
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And I, alas I the guilty monk, 
Bj whose hate that city sunk, 
Mast stand hy and watch those deeds^ 
Though my spirit writhes and bleeds/' 

XXH. 

I turned from looking o*er the main. 
To yiew the monk's dark face again ; 
But from earth the monk had passed, 
And mingled, once more, with the blast. 



Shan Bama has stabled his fleet dappled gray. 
In the loftiest crag of the brown Slievebay ; 

And there dwells Shan Bama, the outlaw wild. 
With his brother, his wife, and his only child. 

His little Shan Bawn, with the light, curling hair, 
The sunshine, and joy, of the dark outlaw's lair< 

From the top of Slievebay they keep close watch and ward, 
Their lives from the fell Tory hunters to guard. 

Now, Shan Bama away to the lowlands is sped, 

To bring home, for his little Shan Bawn, the white bread. 

Away he has sped, in the clouds of the night. 
To gather the black mail from Evatt and Wright : 
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for both Evatt and Wright paid a monthly tax 
To save, from Shan Bama, their cattle and stacks. 

A pound to Shan Bama they each of them paid, 
And a quarter of beef and a stone uf bread. 

But the fell Tory hunters were all on the watch, 
By fraud or by force, brave Shan Barna to catch. 

Now the fierce Tory hunters were fifty men strong. 
And black Jemmy Hamilton led them along. 

At the foot of the mountain, in ambush, they lay — 
Shan Bama, his child, and his brother to slay ; 

And to get the blood-money upon their heads laid. 
For that is the fell Tory hunter's base trade. 

Now Shan and his brother have raised Evatt's tax. 
And the bread and the beef is safe stowed on their backs. 

And to the high mountain they're hasting away, 
To reach their strong fastness, before break of day ; 

But as through Stra M*Elroy*s valley they haste, 
Ij'he rose-light of morning was dappling the east ; 

And black Jemmy Hamilton lay on their track. 
And he rose fh>m his ambush, and fired at their back. 

Shan Bama escaped, but his brave brother fell. 
Shot through the back in Stra M'Elroy's dell ; 
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And he cried, •• To the mountains, my hrave brother, Hj ; 
Tm wounded to death, leave me here, then, to die." 

Bat Shan Bama exclaimed, ** Ere I leare 70a behind. 
My boncB on a gibbet shall swing in the wind. 

" In manj a battle together weVe stood, 

And I'll stand by yon now, to my last drop of blood." 

Then, on his broad shoulders, his brother he laid. 
And fleet, as a stag, to the mountains he sped. 

But the fell Tory hunters were, now, all in view. 

And Shan Barna, like bloodhounds, the whole pack pursue. 

They flred all together, and Shan Bama falls. 
Pierced through and through, with a shower of balls. 

His brave brother fell by his side, on the heather. 
And they died as they lived, standing bravely together. 

They were saved from the insults of cowards, by death. 
And a braver pair never on earth have drawn breath. 

They 'headed them both, on a smooth, level flag, 

And they packed up their beads, in a strong linen bag ; 

To get the blood-money that on them was laid. 
And at Enniskillon, next week, it was paid. 

Now up the steep side of the mountain they come. 
To harry, and plunder, Shan Bama's strong home ; 
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But his wife had been roused by the firing below, 
And she looked from the mountain and saw the fell foe : 

She saw her brave husband and brother both slain. 
And their trunks lying headless, upon the red plain. 

She wept not, she spoke not, she saw all was o*er. 

And she went to their shieling, and drew forth their store. 

She took the commission King James sent, from France, 
To Shan Bama, with orders his cause to advance. 

And the list of the friends that were pledged to his cause — 
*' I'll not die, till I save these brave friends, from the laws." 

And she flung both far into the deep lake, that spread. 
Like a smooth mirror, under Shan Bama's high bed. 

She took Shan's bright arms, all well tried and true, 
And his purse filled with gold, and she flung them in too. 

Then she brought out Shan Bawn, of the light, curling hair. 
The pride and delight of the dark outlaw's lair. 

She parted the locks on her little boy's brow, 

And she placed the last kiss on his forehead of snow. 

Then she drew the long Skene, that hung down by her side, 
And she lut^ked at its sharp point, and wildly she cried — 

'* The blooiUmoney, dearest! shall never be paid. 

That the cowards have laid, on my darling's white head." 
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She spoke, and she plunged the sharp skene in his breast, 
Till she felt that the hilt 'gainst the breast-bone was pressed. 

She raised towards the heaven her dark, streaming eyes. 
That she might not behold her dear son's dying sighs. 

But she still kept her hand on his skene-cloven heart. 
Till she felt the last throb of his young life depart. 

Then she carried him down to the lake's crystal ware. 
And beneath its deep waters, she gave him a grare. 

She brandished, aloft, the red skene in the air, 
For she felt in her bosom the strength of despair. 

She stood in wild beauty the smooth lake beside. 

And she looked o'er the mountain, and fiercely she cried — 

'* Foul Tory hunters, begotten in hell, 
Well may you raise now that dastardly yeU : 

'* The eagle has fallen, but not in fkir strife, 
And the heather is red with the stream of his life ; 

^ The string mountain eagle your false hands have slain— 
Mas I ne'er to soar o'er his mountains again. 

'*'Come, cravens, and see how the wild outlaw's wife, 
Will be true to her husband, in death, as in life. 

*' Oh! fend one, and brave one, through sorrow and shame, 
•^o me thou wert ever unchanging, the same ; 
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** No foes, and no dangers, brought terrors to thee, 
If a victory o'er them gave pleasure to me. 

** Oh I dearer to me art thou, mangled and slain. 
Than all that the rest of the world may contain ; 

** And prouder I feel, in thus dying for thee. 

Than if earth's greatest monarch my suitor should bel" 

She spoke, and she plunged in her breast the sharp knife ; 
But ere, through the deep wound, had ebbed forth her life. 

Far, and wildly, she leaped in the lake's crystal wave, 
And, beneath its deep waters, she found a calm grave. 

And thus died Shan Bama, the outlaw wild. 
His brother, his wife, and his only child. 



BALLAD. 

JAMES CLA&ENCK MANGAN. 
I. 

Oh ! hush such sounds, to me for ever mute 
Be those fond, wailing efforts of thy lute; 
What; tho* they be the tenderest ones 

That ever over feeling stole. 
The thrilling sweetness of those tones 

Is torture to my gloomy soul. 
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Their melody is piercing pain — 
Tlie burial knell of J07 departed, 
Of days when I was greener hearted 

Than life can let me feel again. 



How rapidly young hope dies in our bosoms t 

Now, as I glance around despairingly, 

What lies about me, what are these I see — 
Shadows, and spectral wrecks, and withered blossoms; 

In these behold the uniyerse for me. 
The fresh, the young, the brilliant flowers 

By passion's trembling fingers planted. 

Lie trampled in the dust beneath. 
My spirit roams through midnight bowers. 

Which now lone, dim, and disenchanted. 

Speak darkly of decay and death. 



ni. 
Where lires my Paradise ? It hath 

Evanished, like a gorgeous dream — 

Evanished like a meteor beam 
Careering down its flashing path — 

Evanished, like the mellow glory 
Of autumn, purple browed September, 

Which, when the face of earth is hoary, 
9er children tristfully remember. 
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IV. 

Fast fall the tears I cannot check, 
For griefs there be which overwhelm 

And toss the spirit, like a wreck 
All chartless in the watery realm 

With neither crew to man her deck, 
Nor steersman to direct her helm. 



Tet, 'pon mj word and honour, *tis a fine transaction 
To sail slick right along the surphiz of the ocean, 

When rattling winds and waves no longer roar and wrestle. 

I calculate it gives me mighty satisfaction 

To see the 'tarnal billows heaving up in motion, 

And find myself so spry abroad a snuggish vessel. 



But 'tis not thus — it is not day ; 

I see no glittering sunbeams play 

Athwart my solitude ; for now 

The moon illuminates the brow 

Of night, like silver on a pall; 
And when the moon at midnight sheds 
Benignant lustre on our heads, 

The sun can never shine at all. 



VJI. 

My drooping heart can nowhere borrow 
Language to paint its awful sorrow. 
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With half mine energies departed 

And t'other half departing fast, 
I feel as felt the broken-hearted 
Simbad, the sailor, when he found 

Himself embowelled in the vast 
And lampless chamel, under ground. 

VIII, 

As men, by bond and shackle, trammel 
The over-loaded horse and camel, 
So is my spirit bound with chains 

And girt with troubles, till 'tis wonder 
A single spark of soul remains. 

Not altogether trampled under. 

IX. 

So now, tan tara, tan — tan, tara, tara, tara, 

Toll lolderoU, loll, loll— loll lolderoU, a 4uiz, 
Tal lara, lara lal— tal lara, lara, lara; 

D'ye want this Englished now ? then here you Sumph it is; 
When men behold old mould rolled cold 

Around my mound, all crowned with grass, alas ! 
Mankind, though blind, will find my mind was kind. 

Resigned, refined, but shrined like gas, i» glass. 



Cj^e Slomanice at Colbfti. 

I. 

Towards Galgorm Colvin walks. 

To himself the Doctor talks : 

" Spurned and poor, what would I give. 

That I might in splendour lire?" 



1 
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Quick beside him stands the Devil, 
Thus he speaks, polite, and civil — 
** Thou Shalt long in splendour live. 
If thy soul to me thoult give. 



«* Thy jackboot Til fill with gold, 

Fill it full as it can hold. 

If, when fifty years go round, 

To give thy soul, thou*lt sign a bond." 

IV. 

•*Done with you,*' the Doctor said ; 
** To-morrow let the gold be paid. 
What's the good of soul to me, 
While I live in poverty?" 

V. 

Then his bow the Devil made, 
And politely thus he said — * 
** On the morrow, shall the gold. 
Into your jackboot, be told." 

VI. 

When the Devil thence had gone. 
Thus the Doctor mused alone — 
•• I must try and cheat the Devil, 
Though he be both wise and civil.'* 
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Then the Doctor cut a hole. 
Through the boot heel and the sole ; 
Gut a hole, too, through the floor. 
And set the boot that floor hole a*er. 



vin. 
Bound his bedroom Colvin paced : 
0*er the hole the boot stands placed : 
Now the night has passed away. 
And the Deril's come to pay. 



Gold is brought in by a flunkey, 
With a black face, like a monkey; 
Bowed the Doctor to the Devil, 
And thus spoke him, smooth, and civil- 



"You engage to fill this up. 
Till the gold o'erfiows the top ; 
When that's done, the bond I seal : 
Is not this the way we deal?" 



XI. 

•* Certainly, my dearest doctor; 
With me you'll ne'er want a proctpr ; 
Perfect gentleman am I, 
What I say, I'll ne'er deny." 
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Then the flunkey, from a Back, 
That he carried on hie back; 
In the boot, gold pieces spilled ; 
Soon he thought it would be filled. 

XIII. 

But, as &8t as in they pour« 
Fell they through the boot, and floor; 
In the parlour fell the gold — 
The Deril saw that he was sold. 

XIV. 

fie saw the trick the Doctor played him ; 
Dearly for his soul he paid him ; 
Deeply for his cash he mourned, 
But to break his word he scorned. 



•*• Off with you, my boy, and tell. 
All the devils now in hell. 
Well to sweep both land and sea. 
And bring gold galore to me." 

XVI. 

Off to hell the boy is gone, 
Quick the Deyil's work is done ; 
Soon ten thousand demons come, 
Swarming round the Doctor's home. 
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In the boot, their gold is spilled ; 
Soon the room beneath is filled : 
Snch a mass of golden store,. 
Ke'er on earth was seen before. 



xna. 

The bond is signed ; the price is paid ; 
Parting then, the Deyil said: 
** All the sonls I'ye bought and sold. 
Have not cost me so much gold." 



With the gold, his parlour filling. 
Bought he lands from the McQuillan; 
On them built a castle fair. 
Which this day is standing there. 



Fifty years lived Doctor Colvin, 
Every day this problem solving. 
How a man may buy most pleasure. 
With a countless store of treasure. 



xzi. 
Fifty years at length are passed. 
The present day must be his last; 
Now the doctor beats his brain. 
How to cheat the De*il again. 
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By him stands a candle lighted : 
Not a bit the Doctor's frighted, 
When the De'il made his appearance. 
Of his sonl to make a clearance. 

ZXIII. 

When the De'il his hand had shaken, 
And a chair politely taken, 
Thus, his friend, the Doctor pressed, 
With one, little, last request — 

XXIV. 

** I would beg, you're so polite I 
While my candle keeps alight, 
I might stay, in statu quo. 
When it burns out, then well go." 

XXV. 

•• Certainly, my dearest friend I 
Your candle's very near its end ; 
In ten minutes it will burn out, 
Till that's done, you need not turn out." 



Out the light the Doctor blew. 
To the Bible quick he flew, 
'Twixt its leaves, the candle laid, 
Then, laughing, to the Deyil said : 

T 2 
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xxvn. 
** You have promised here 1*11 stay, 
Till this candle's burnt away ; 
In the Bible, you can't touch it, 
And fire never shall approach it. 

xxvni. 
** So I wish you, now, good morning, 
I have done you to a turning : 
I sball live while life's amusing, 
You may go, your time you're losing.' 

XXIX. 

Then the Devil shook his head, 
And at parting thus he said — 
" All the rogues I've met revolving, 
None can match you. Doctor Colvin." 



When at length the Doctor died, 
Book and candle by his side. 
In his coffin, snug, were lain ; 
To this hour they there remain. 

XXXI. 

Still the candle is unburned out ; 
From his own the Devil's turned out ; 
And the Doctor wise, and funny, 
Keeps, him, still, out of his money. 
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BALLAD, 

I. 

Two powers strive daily for the human heart- 
Bright loye and gloomy melancholy. 

The one forbids it from the world to part ; 
The other paints all worldly joys as folly. 

The one bids roses round our path to twine ; 

The other bids us for the grave to pine. 

II. 
When melancholy rules the subject heart, 

And o*er it wields its sceptre of dark sorrow, 
Joy*s last faint beams from the crushed soul depart. 

And leave woe's night, which seems without a morrow ; 
Then come dark dreams of agony and dread, 
And prayers to be at peace, amid the dead. 

III. 
Anon c<»nes love, with all his charming host. 

Of gentle words, kind looks, and smiling graces; 
And drives the gloomy tyrant from his post. 

And from the soul all trace of woe displaces ; 
And, in each hour, to thousand joys gives birth, 
And brings around the heart a heaven on earth. 

IV. 

Then sorrow^rallies to the strife, once more. 
And slays the dear cause of our joys and loving ; 

Woes tenfold, then, upon the bosom pour. 
All joys, and peace, and even hope removing. 
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And then the gloomy king, when these depart, 
Beigns ruthless o'er the joy-bereaven heart. 



V, 

Woe darkest seems, when piercing thus the soul ; 

Love brightest seems, when triumphing o'er mourning; 
But neither power can long maintain control. 

Or keep the other power from oft returning. 
From this fierce war the riyal powers ne'er cease; 
One bids us live for lore, the other, die for peace. 



But neither power can, wholly, rule the heart; 

'Mid deepest griefs some lore is ever lying. 
That will not, for all woe's dark force, depart ; 

And 'mid our brightest lores, some griefs keep sighing; 
Woe, loTeless, only wrings God's unforgiyen ; 
Loye, without woe, is only felt in heayen. 



If melancholy ruled without control. 

We could not bear the toils that God has giyen : 
If smiling love swayed ever o'er the soul. 

We could not bear to change this earth for heaven ; 
But mingled as they are within the heart. 
They make man fit to stay, and yet endure to part 
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Co JfvtLmta. 

BALLAD. 

JAMES OLABENCB MAMGAN. 
I. 

The chann, that gilded life is over ; 

I live to feel I live in vain, 
And worlds were worthless to recover 

That dazzling dream of mine again. 

II. 
The idol I adored is broken, 

And I may weep its overthrow ; 
Thy lips at length my doom have spoken, 

And all that now remains is woe. 

nr. 
And is it thus indeed we sever; 

And hast thou then forgotten all; 
And canst thon cast me off for ever, 

To mourn a dark and hopeless thrall ? 

rv. 
Oh 1 perfidy, in friend or foe. 

In stranger, lover, husband, wife ; 
Thou art the blackest drop of woe 

That bubbles in the cup of life. 
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Bat most of all in woman's breast, 
Triumphant in thy blasting power, 

Thou reignest, like a demon-guest. 
Enthroned in some celestial bower. 



▼I. 
Oh ! cold and cruel she who, while 

She layishes all wiles to win 
Her lover o'er, can smUe and smile. 

Yet be all dark and false within 



Who, when his glances on another 
Too idly and too long hare dwelt. 

Will sigh, as if she sought to smother 
The grief her bosom neyer felt. 



Who, yersed in every witching art 
That e'er the warmest love would dare, 

First having gained her victim's heart, 
Then turns him over to despair. 

IX. 

Alas ! and can such treachery be ? 

The worm that winds in slime along, 
Is nobler, better far than she 

Who revels in such heartless wrong I 
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X. 

Go now, and triumph in thy guilt, 
And weave thy wanton spells anew ; 

Go, false as fair, and^f thou wilt, 
Again betray the fond and true. 



Yet this, my last and long farewell. 
Is less in anger than in sorrow ; 

Mine is the tale which myriads tell, 
Who loathe to-day and dread to-morrow. 



xti. 
Me, Frances ! me thou neyer knewest. 

Nor sawest that, if my speech was cold, 
- The loye is deepest oft and truest. 
That bums within the soul untold. 



Farewell ! in life's gay, giddy whirl 
Soon wilt thou have forgotten me ; 

But where, oh I most dissembling girl. 
Where shall I from thine image flee ? 

xrv. 
Farewell ! for thee the hearens are bright, 

And flowers along the pathway lie ; 
The bolts that strike, the winds that blight, 

Will paA thy bower of beauty by. 
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XV. 

But where shall I find rest ? Alas 1 
Soon as the winter winds shall rare 

At midnight, through the long, dark grass, 
Ahove mine unremembered graye. 



I. 

The Irish host is at hand — 

Ululu! ululul 
'Grainst Strongbow's band, glares each brand, 
Ululul 



n. 
Loud and shrill their war-cry i 

Ululul ululul 
Upon their foes, fierce they close — 
Ululul 



The O'Byan, fierce as lion, 

The Irish host leads; 
Through the flying, and dying, 
On he speeds. ^ 
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IT. 

With fiercest hate, his eyes glare, 

While smiting the foe ; 
He seems to dare, with hreast bare, 
The death blow. 



And fast follow clan Ryan 
The red battle through ; 
E'en when dying, still crying 
Ululnl 



VI. 

Many a Saxon heart sank. 

Though fenced with steel mail ; 
For rank on rank, front and flank, 
They assail. 

vn. 
Then Strongbow's son shrank with dread. 

And threw down his shield ; 
Ko word he said, but fast fled. 
From the field. 

Tin. 
Then cried Pembroke's Earl, << Woe's me! 

On this field let me die — 
Oh, infamy t thus to see 
A son fly 1" 
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IX. 

Sad then he turned from the sight, 

And rushed 'gainst the foe ; 
And swayed the fight» left and right. 
To and fro. 



Then Nichol, the monk, bent his yew 

'Gainst the chief of Idrone, 
And through and through the shaft flew 
To the bone. 



The shaft the monk's bow that left, 

Pierced the eye of the tihief ; 
And right and left the brain cleft — 
Oh I the grief I 



Loudly clan Ryan then wailed, 

For their brave chief dead ; 
Their fury failed — ^then they quailed — 
Then they fled. 

xm. 

This news flew to Strongbow's son, 

Far off'from the plain — 
'* The day is won, the fight done, 
The foe slain." 
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Now roand his sire's neck he clings — 

** Oh I my father what joy, 
This conquest brings, on its wings, 
To thy boy." 

XV. 

His craven son Strongbow flings 
From his breast with disdain — 
" The snake that stings never brings, 
Such deep pain. 



«<I must hew down this foul weed, 

Though this weed be my son ; 
My heart may bleed, but the deed 
Must be done." 



Then fronting all Strongbow stept, 

And his bright sword drew ; 

No tear he'^wept, while he swept, 

The sword through. 



Through his 8on*s waist it swept fast, 

And^cleft him in twain ; 
Wild horror passed, like a blast. 
Through each brain. 



379 
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XIX. 

" Thus all shall die,'* Starongbow cried. 

«« Who shrink from the strife : 
As he has died, though the pride. 
Of my life. 

XX. 

•• When I spared not my own son. 

For deserting his place ; 
God's will be done, but let none 
Hope for grace. 

XXI. 

«< We've crossed the loud, soutkding lea. 

To rule and not fly ; 
And who I see flinch, or flee. 
He shaU die." 



BALLAD. 

I. 

Sweet waterlily, robed in white, 
Thou glancest on my rarished sight. 
And seem'st a thing, too soft, and slight. 
The storm to brare. 
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And yet thou sittest, like a queen. 
Upon thy throne of emerald sheen, 
And spreadest, with thy leaf of green, 
A carpet o'er the wave. 



Thy broad leaves form a verdant mead ; 
Above, thy blossom lifts its head ; 
And far as thy sweet flowerets spread, 
A garden seems to shine. 

IV. 

The scornful swan, with arched throat, 
Amidst thy flowers, may proudly float; 
But slightly we his beauty note. 
Compared to thine. 



Thy root, in earth, is anchored fast ; 
Tliy head is lifted to the blast ; 
And, though the storm may rage, and la9t, 
Thou need*st not dread. 



For when the tempest rears the wave. 
And, 'whelms the bark, in watery grave. 
Thou canst the highest breakers brave. 
And lift thy head. 
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Thou mind'st me of the good and pure. 
Who all life's ills and storms endure. 
In heaven's rich promises secure 
Of joy and peace. 



Qod's children, who their father lore. 
Who worthy of his mercy prove, 
And stainless rise the world above. 
Through faith, and grace. 



Thus, calm, and fearlessly, they ride. 
Above life's dark and heaving tide : 
In faith their root, in truth their guide, 
In good their power. 



Their heart-flowers, thus, a garden make. 
Upon the plain of life's dark lake. 
And smiles and sweetness o'er it wake, 
In sorrow's hour. 



XI. 

Their deeds, their prayers, their praises, rise, 
Like a flower's perfume, to the skies. 
Which lasts, e'eiS when the sweet flower diet, 
By winter riven. 
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And, like the lily, they appear. 
Rising through waves of mourning drear, 
To Him, who dries the mourner's tear, 
In highest heayen. 



I. 

liong ages since at CuUin, lived a smith,*morose, and sullen ; 

Yet his forge was still a full one, with good work ; 
His fire was always glowing, and his bellows loudly blowing, 

And his cloud of smoke still showing, thick and murk. 

, II. 

In a cell the old church nearing, dwelt the blessed Saint 
Lateeran, 
Ever pious, and God-fearing, as they tell : 
To the forge she went each morning, and took thence a 
bright coal burning. 
And with it quick returning to her cell, 

III. 
Lit her fire, and cooked her dinner, made of herbs and 
porridge, thinner 
Than would suit the poorest sinner, in the street. 
One morn the hot coal holding, in her petticoat enfolding, 
She thought none>ere beholding^er bare feet. 
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IV. 

She thought no one was gazing, so her petticoat upnusing, 
She held the bright coal blazing, in her skirt ; 

But the old smith, sharp, and canning, saw her l^s, as she 
was running. 
And said to her in funning, making sport — 



Oh, bless me what a pity, that thj legs, so white and prettj, 

Should ne'er go to the city, to be shown ; 
For the part of them thou barest, is of snowy hue the fiidrest. 

And their beauty is the rarest, e'er was known. 



VI. 

But the wicked smith was jeering, with a most unholy 
sneering. 
At the simple Saint Lateeran, with a grin : 
Though the smith was thus reviling. Saint Lateeran looked 
down smiling. 
Pride her simple heart beguiling, into sin. i 

I 

i 

vn. I 

With pride her cheek was glowing, as she saw her andei 
showing, 
White as hills, when it is snowing on their breast ; 
And her legs, so smooth and taper, they could Tie irith 
queens in shape, or 
Could dance, or cut a caper, with the best 
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VIII. 

Then said the saint replying, while her legs she still was 
eyeing, 
There's no use in denying, that they're white ; 
But saints, you know. Con Roughty, set no value on their 
beauty. 
More than if it were a shoctie, day or night. 



While thus the saint was flirting, the coal she held her skirt 
in 

Set fire^ 'tis most certain, to her gown ; 
But, miracle amazing, though all round the fire was blazing. 

The saint it spared from seizing, up, or down. 



z. 
The fire around her pouring, with blazing, and with roaring. 

Rose o'er the saint's head soaring, into air ; 
But though the fire blazed round her, and like a girdle 
bound her. 
It did not bum, or wound her, not a hair. 



zi. 

This miracle was given, to the prayers of good Saint Kevin ; 

And it cured her from pride's leaven, ever more ; 
Soon grief her breast came smiting, for h^r saintly duty 
slighting. 

And in yanity delighting, for an hour. 
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And she cried, *' Carse on you, Bough ty, you have made me 
hreak my duty, 

With Tain thinking on my beauty, and my youth ; 
Grief in my bosom rankles, for vain glory in my ancles. 

Forgetting heaven, and thankless, for its truth. 



XIII. 

May the saints your forge fire deaden ; may your bellowi 
be like leaden ; 
And iron never redden, night or day ; 
For your jeering, and your gulling, may no smith e'er live 
in Cullin, 
Young or old, or gay or sullen, I here pray. 



Though a thousand years have nigh run, yet this curse does 
still environ ; 

And fire won*t redden iron, in this town ; 
No smith can gain a penny, for a fire won't light for any, 

Be it blown by few or many, priest, or clown. 



The smiths are all transported, and the nails are all imported, 

Since her legs Lateeran sported, as we told ; 
And horses that want shoeing, to Millstreet must be going, 
" Or without their shoes be doing, young and old. 
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Sreainlantr* 

I. 

I have no house, or land, or gold. 

Upon this dull, cold, earth remaining, 
But an estate in Dreamland hold. 

Where summer sunshine knows no waning. 
While soulless slaves, with sleepless care, 

For power and wealth are daily straining. 
To happy Dreamland we'll repair, 

All tyrants, slaves, and wealth disdaining. 
Hurrah ! to Dreamland let us go. 
And spurn this sordid world below. 

II. 
Gold's worthless dross you do not find. 

Within the realms of Dreamland lying. 
But treasures of the noble mind. 

All priceless, countless, and undying. 
The glorious thought — the unselfish aim, 

That treats all mankind, as if brothers — 
The love of country and of fame — 

The death-blow met for good of others — 
The proofs from time to time man gives, 
That, still, God's spirit in him lives. 

m. 
The gold- made great you do not meet, 

Within the realms of Dreamland moving ; 
But those whose titles to be great. 

Are stamped by all mankind's approving. 
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See the pale poet's noble brow. 

With heayen-sent lustre brightly glowing ; 
See Cato comes to meet 70a now, 

The way to baffle tyrants showing ; 
TuUy and Brutus join our band, 
And grasp you with a friendly hand. 



See Hampden's freedom-lighted eyes. 

Are beaming from his face of beauty — 
•* Save I save my country I" still he cries, 

Still ponders on the Briton's duty. 
Thermophylae's three hundred now. 

As comrades true are Hampden meeting ; 
And Washington's heroic brow 

Lights up with joy, his brother greeting. 
All that are true, and pure, and brave. 
Meet here, unsevered by the grave. 



V. 

Here we devise full many a plan. 

To heal the heart, and banish sorrow. 
And give the woe-benighted man, 

A dawn of hope, a happy morrow. 
To coral isles his steps we lead. 

And build, for him, a smiling bower. 
And chose for him a velvet mead, 

And plant, for him, the fragrant flower ; 
And bid grief from his soul depart ; 
And joy once more illume his heart. 



I 
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VI. 

Here noble souls wage ceaseless war 

With tyrants, all their power defying; 
Here combat we the murderous cizar, 

With Czartorynsky's bands allying — 
Hah I hah I now see the despot's down, 

Our cohorts o*er him ride victorious ; 
We rend his iron, blood-stained crown, 

And raise our allies brave and glorious ; 
And bid the Polish eagle soar, 
In triumph through the heavens once more. 



We march now o'er Carpathians hills. 

With trumpet sound, and banners flying ; 
Bright hope, once more, the Magyar fills — 

See ! swiftly to our standard hieing, 
Come Kossuth, vanquisher of fate, 

Guyon, and Klapka, brave, and stainless ; 
And Bem, whose creed is tyrant hate — 

Chiefs of the Magyar, bold, and chainless ; 
Hark ! with our war-cry heaven's vault rings — 
*' Death to the bl*o9.stained, perjured kings.' 



vin. 
But to be fit to join the bands. 

Who Dreamland's happy realms inherit, 
Unstained, and pure, must be your hands, 
Unchained, and fearless, be your spirit — 

z 2 
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Shake firom your booI the sordid du8t» 
That still life's traveller is soiling ; 

In truth and yirtue place your trust. 
And for fame's wreath be ever toiling; 

And then you shall be fit to be. 

One of this noble company 1 



€it mnmscntt ct Camtolnii. 

Cheeyers, the Lord of Mount Leinster, was ta'en» 
To Tredagh, bound with a felon's chain. 

And there the hist lord of Mount Leinster was slain. 
Hanged by the neck, upon Gallows Green. 

They heard no witness, and held no chat. 

But they called him a rebel, and hanged him for that 

When the hangman's work was finished well. 
They cut the rope through, and Mount Leinster felL 

Heavy, and lifeless, he fell to the ground. 

While the people stood, mourning, and weeping, around. 

When shrouded, and coffined, Mount Leinster lay. 
To Ballymakenny they bore him away. 

To bury their lord in the time-honoured grave. 
Where, above his dead fathers, the yew branches wave. 
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Through the lands of fair Carntown wended their road, 
Xn whose castle the lords of Mount Leinster ahode. 

In this castle, for ages, the Cheerers bore sway ; 
^nd now to informers 'tis given away. 

£*rom the time-honoured race of Mount Leinster 'tis riven, 
And as blood-money to the informer *tis given. 

Near Carntown's castle, a small streamlet flows. 

That meares Cheever's lands, from the lands of his foes. 

And marks with its channel, and serves as a fence, 
TVliere the lands of the lords of Mount Leinster commence. 

And now, to this streamlet, the mourning train come. 
As they bear the dead lord to his last, narrow home. 

Close by the stream, Cheevers' mother they met. 
Pale was her cheek, though her eye was not wet. 

<' Kinsmen and friends of Mount Leinster," she cried, 
** Hear now the cause that your brave lord has died ; 

" To get Carntown's lands, and its castle so fair. 

Mount Leinster lies murdered, and stretched on that bier ; 

" No crime he committed, no treason he knew, 

But to rob these lands from him, my brave son they slew. 

'< Te know if his victim the murderer touch. 
The blood bursting forth will the murder avouch. 
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*• Now open the coffiD, and lift out his hand, 
And lay the cold fingers on Carntown's land. 

** And if, for these lands, brave Mount Leinster was slain, 
From his cold lips, the blood stream shall burst forth, like 
rain.*' 

Tliej opened the coffin, and took forth his hand. 
And in silence they laid it on Carntown's land. 

Awe hushed the sad mourners, and stilled every breath. 
As they tried, at her bidding, this test of his death. 

The moment his cold hand the green sod had brushed. 
From his mouth, and his nose, in dark streams, the blood 
gushed. 

It gushed, in a torrent, his cold bosom o'er. 

And his white shroud is dyed, with dark streamlets of gore. 

Close to the coffin his aged mother stood. 

With her finger, she pointed their eyes to the blood. 

Pale grew her cheek, as she stretched forth her hand, 
And cried — ** his murderer was his land !" 

Then echoed her words all the mourning band — 
Yes I yes ! his murderer was his land ! 
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BALLAD. 

JA.KBS CLABSNCE MAMOIN. 
I. 

I stood aloof—* I dared not to behold 
Thy relics covered over with the mould ; 
I shed no tear — I uttered not a groan — 
But yet I felt heartbroken and alone. 



How feel I now? the bitterness of grief 
Hath passed, for all that is intense is brief; 
A softer sadness overshades my mind. 
And there thy memory ever lies enshrined. 



And if I mourn, for this is human too, 
I mourn no longer that thy days were few ; 
Nor that thou hast escaped the tears and woe, 
•The deaths on deaths the living undergo. 



Thou diedst in the spring-time of thy years,- 
Life's juggling hopes and spirit- wasting fears 
Thou knewest but in romance, and to thine eyes 
Man shone a God, the earth a Paradise I 
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Thou diedst ere the icy breath of scorn 
Froze the warm feelings of thy youthful morn ; 
Ere thou couldst learn that man. is but a slave. 
And this blank world a prison and a grave. 

VI. 

Thy spirit is at peace, oh ! blessed word, 
Forgotten by the million or unheard ; 
While mine still struggles down this vale of death. 
And courts the favour of a little breath. 



vn. 
Weep not for me but for yourselves, was said 
By Him who bore the cross on which He bled ; 
And if I drop a solitary tear, 
It is that thou art gone while I am here. 

VIII. 

And he who looking on the naked chart 
Of life, feels nature sinking at his heart; 
He who is drugged with sorrow, he for whom 
Affliction carves a pathway to the tomb. 



He will unite with me to bless that power 
Who gathers and transplants the fragile flower, 
Ere yet the spirit of life's certain storm 
Comes forth in wrath, to ravage and deform. 
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X. 

The world is round me now, but sad and single 
I stand amid the throng with whom I mingle; 
Not one of all of whom can be to me 
The bosom treasure I have lost in thee. 

XI. 

The fairy visions of my childhood's fancy, 
The mind's young mysteries, nature's necromancy, 
Haunt not my memory now ; it can but borrow 
From your lost glories aliment for sorrow. 

XII. 

Yet, if it be that God. himself removes 
From peril and contagion those he loves, 
I'll weep no more, but strew with freshest roses 
The hallowed mound were innocence reposes. 



I. 

•* Oh ! wizard to thine aid I fly. 
With weary feet, and bosom aching ; 

And if thou spurn my prayer I die. 

For, oh I my heart I my heart ! is breaking : 

Oh ! tell me where my Gerald's gone — 

My loved, my beautiful, my own ; 

And, though in farthest lands he be, 

To my true lover's side I'll flee." 
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** Daughter,** the aged wizard said, 

" For what cause hath thy Gerald. parted? 
I cannot lend my mystic aid. 

Except to lovers faithful hearted ; 
My magic wand would lose its might-^ 
I could not read my spells aright — 
All skill would from my soul depart. 
If I should aid the false in heart" 



m. 
" Oh 1 father my fond heart was true,** 

Cried Ellen, ** to my Gerald ever ; 
No change its stream of love e'er knew. 

Save that it deepened, like yon river : 
True, as the rose to summer sun, 
That droops, when its loved lord is gone. 
And sheds its bloom, from day to day, 
And fades, and pines, and dies away. 



" Betrothed, with my dear sire's consent. 
Each mom beheld my Gerald coming ; 
Each day, in converse sweet, was spent ; 

And, ere he went, dark eve was glooming : 
But one day, as he crossed the plain, 
I saw a cloud descend, like rain. 
And bear him, in its skirts, away — 
Oh ! hour of grief, oh ! woeful day \ 
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•* They sought my Gerald many a day, 
'Mid winter's snow, and summer's blossom ; 

At length his memory passed away. 
From all, except his Ellen's bosom : 

But there his love, still, glows, and grows, 

Unchanged by time, unchecked by woes ; 

And, led by it, IVe made my way. 

To seek thy aid, in dark Iveagh." 



TI. 

He traced a circle with his wand, 

Around the spot where they were standing ; 
He held a volume in his hand. 

All writ with spells of power commanding : 
He read a spell — then looked—in vain. 
Southward across the Lake of Lene ; 
Then to the east, and western side ; 
But, when he northward looked, he cried — 



" I see I I see I your Gerald now. 

In Carrigcleena's fairy dwelling ; 
Deep sorrow sits upon hia brow. 

Though Cleena tales of love is tellings 
Cleena most gentle, and most fair. 
Of all the daughters of the air; 
The fairy queen, whose smile of light, 
Preseryes from sorrow and from blight. 
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** Hei lore bas borne bim firom tby arms*. 

And keeps him, in those fairy regions. 
Where Qeena blooms, in matchless charma* 

Attended by her fairy legions ; 
Tet kind, and mercifurs the queen ; 
And if thy woe by her were seen. 
And all thy constancy were known, 
Brare Gerald, yet, might be thine own.'' 



** Oh ! father," the pale maiden cried, 

**,Hath he forgotten quite his Ellen? 
Thinks he, no more, of Shannon's side. 

Where love, so long, had made his dwelling?" 
** Alas I fair maid I cannot tell 
The tlioughts, that in the bosom dwell ; 
For ah I all vain is magic art, | 

To read the secrets of the heart.*' i 



To Carrigdeena Ellen wends. 

With aching breast, and footsteps weary ; 
Low on her knees, the maiden bends, 

Before that rocky hill of fairy : 
Pale, as the moonbeam, is her cheek ; 
With trembling fear, she scarce can speak ; 
In agony her hands she clasps ; 
And thus her iove.taught prayer she gtspl— 
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«* Oh 1 Cleena, queen of fairy charms. 
Have mercy on a love-lorn maiden ; 
Restore my Gerald to my arms- 
Behold 1 behold 1 how sorrow laden, 
And faint, and way-worn, here I kneel ; 
And, with clasped hands, to thee appeal : 
Give to my heart, oh 1 Cleena give. 
The being, in whose love I live 1 



" Break not my heart, whose truth you t 

Oh, break it not by now refusing ; 
For Gerald's all the world to me. 

Whilst thou hast all the world for choosing : 
Oh! Cleena, fairest of the fair, 
Grant now a love-lorn maiden's prayer ; 
Or if to yield him you deny, 
Let me behold him once and die." 



Her prayer of love thus Ellen poured. 

With streaming eyes and bosom heaving ; 
And at each faint, heart- wringing word. 

Her soul seemed its fair prison leaving: 
The linnet, on the hawthorn tree, 
Stood hushed, by her deep misery ; 
And the soft summer evening gale 
Seemed echoing the maiden's wail. 
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XIV. 

And now the solid rocks divide, 
A glorious fairy hall disclosing ; 

There Cleena stands, and by her side, 
In slumber, Gerald seems reposing : 

She wakes him from his fairy trance ; 

And, hand in hand, they both advance ; 

And now the queen of fairy charms 

Gives Gerald to his Ellen's arms. 

XV. 

" Be happy," lovely Cleena cried, 

** Oh 1 lovers true, and fair, and peerless ; 
All vain is magic to divide 

Such hearts, so constant, and so fearless. 
Be happy, as you have been true. 
For Cleena's blessing rests on you ; 
And joy, and wealth, and power, shall give. 
As long as upon earth you live." 



BALLA.D. 

BEYEREND CHARLES WOLFE. 
I. 

My own friend, my own friend ! 
There's no one like my own friend ; 

For all the gold. 

The world can hold, 
I would not give my own friend. 
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So bold and frank his bearing, Boy, 
Should you meet him onward faring, Boy, 

In Lapland's snow, 

Or Chili's glow. 
You'd say, what news from Erin, Boy ? 



III. 
He has a curious mind, Boy — 
'Tis jovial— 'tis refined. Boy — 
'Tis richly fraught. 
With random thought. 
And feelings wildly kind. Boy. 



'Twas eaten up with care, Boy, 
For circle, line, and square. Boy— 
And few believed 
That genius thrived, 
Upon such drowsy fare, Boy — 



But his heart, that beat so strong, Boy, 
Forbad her slumber long. Boy — 

So she shook her wing, 

And with a spring, 
Away she bore along, Boy. 



401 
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She warert unconfined, Boy, 
All wayward on the wind. Boy — 

Yet her song, 

All along. 
Was of those she left behind, Boy. 



And we may let him roam, Boj, 
For years and years to come. Boy ; 

In storms and seas — 

In mirth and ease, 
He*ll ne*er forget his home, Boy. 



rni. 

Oh! give him not to wear, Boy, 

Your rings of braided hair. Boy. 

Without this fuss, 

Hell think of us— 

His heart — ^he has us there. Boy. 



IX. 

For what can't be undone, Boy, 
He will not blubber on, Boy, 
He*ll brightly smile. 
Yet think the while, 
Upon the friend that's gone, B<^. 
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Oh I saw you his fireside, Boj, 
And those, that round it bide, B07- 

You'd glow to see 

The thrilling glee. 
Around his fireside. Boy. 



Their airy, poignant mirth, Boy, 
From feeling has its birth, Boy ; 

'Tis worth the groans. 

And the moans, 
Of half the dolts on earth. Boy. 



xiz. 
Each soul that there has smiled, Boy, 
Is ErinVnatire child, Boy — 

A woodbine flower. 

In Erin's bower. 
So elegant, so^wild, Boy, 



The surly clouds that roll, Boy, 
Will not for storms console, Boy — 

'Tis the rainbowli light. 

So tenderly bright. 
That softens, and cheers, the soul. Boy. 
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XIT. 

I ask no friend to mourn, B07, 
When I to dust return, B07 — 

No breath of sigh, 

Or brine of eye, 
Should gather round my urn, fioj. 

XV. 

I just would ask a tear, Boy, 
From every eye that's there. Boy ; 

Then a smile each day. 

All sweetly gay, 
My memory should repair. Boy. 

XVI. 

The laugh that there endears, Boy, 

The memory of your years, Boy, 

Would more delight 

Your hovering sprite. 

Than half the world's tears, Boy. 



€it Viomsintt of fSiaoln. 

MXS8 BALFOUB. 
I. 

The warriors of France had the victory won ; 
The battle was o'er, and the feast was begun ; 
Fair goblets of gold with rich wine overflowed, 
And each bosom with pleasure and revelry glowed. 
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*'But minstrel who art thou, with aspect so meek. 
And whom in this hall dost thou anxiously seek ?" 
'•From Erin I come, o'er the dark, swelling wave. 
And the hero I seek for is Maoin, the brave. 



*' And, lo I where he sits, with his helmet unbound, 
I know him amidst all these heroes around ; 
By the bright, beaming eye — by the sweet, open smile. 
That belongs to the sons of the Emerald Isle." 

IV. 

*' Oh 1 tell me of Erin, her woods and her streams. 
Still dear to my heart, still restored to my dreams. 
Oh I tell of her glens, of her wave-beaten shore, 
Where, alas ! I am fated to wander no more." 



** I come not to tell thee of woodlands and grovei ; 
I come from a lady who tenderly loves ; 
Of thy valour and learning her heart is the prize. 
And these jewels she sends are less bright than her eyei. 



<* Oft, too, does fair Moriath, with music and verse, 
*Mid8t Erin's green vallies thy praises rehearse; 
Oh 1 list, and the lay shall soft rapture impart, 
For the wild strains of Erin still reach to the heart.' 

2 ▲ 2 
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vn. 
The harper played sweet, and inspired \>y the strmiii. 
The hero resolred his lost rights to regain ; 
With the warriors of France o*er the billows he flew. 
And the green hills of Erin soon rose to their riew. 

vin. 
Then on to Emania, with speed, they advance ; 
The tyrant soon yields to the valour of France ; 
0*er the land of his fathers does Maoin now reign. 
And Moriath, his bride, of fair Erin is queen. 



BALLAD. 

aiCHABD MILLIKIN. 
I. 

Pale goddess, by thy ray serene, 
I fondly tread the level green, 
Where Lee serenely rolls 

His smooth and ample tide, 
'Mid fields, in flowers profase, and woody knells ; 

Thy silver lamp my guide. 

II. 
To thee I tune a rural shell. 
In some lone, sequestered dell. 
Where hums the secret rill. 

Through shrubs that tangling meet. 
Or gurgling brook, that flies its native hill, 

With limpid current fleet. 
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m. 
For these, the gentle sounds thoa loT*st to hear — 
These, Cynthia, suit thy sad and chaster ear, 
And not the trumpet's clangour. 

Or the nerve- wounding fife : 
Thee more delights the lute's harmonious langour. 

That shuns the voice of strife. 

IV. 

Thou shalt my frequent steps direct, 
When by thy calmer radiance decked : 
The murmuring streams and groves 
Invite, to converse sweet, the timid loves, 
Beneath thy kinder light. 

V. 

And fays, as poets feign, and fairy throng ; 
And elfins light, the pride of antique song, 
To warm the fancy, then 

Appear from hill or bower, 
In gaudy troops, to ride o'er fiood or fen, 

Exerting fairy power. 

- VI. 

But when the rose of morn, with blushing light. 
Buds in the laughing east, each fading sprite, 
To rocky dens retreating, 

Break off* their airy show ; 
And then fond lovers, endless vows repeating. 

At parting, fonder grow. 
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%iU ii at SHtvt antr tbt ^oliturst. 

BALLAD. 

JAMCft CLARENCE MAKOAN. 
I. 

It is the joyouB time of June ; 

And fresh from nature's liberal hand 
Is richly lavished every boon, 

The laughing earth and skies demand ; 
How shines the variegated land — 

How swell the many sparkling streams ! 
All is as gorgeous and as grand 

As the creation wherewith teems 

The poet's haunted brain amid his noonday dreams. 

II. 
Falls now the golden veil of even ; 

The vault on high, the intense profound, 
Breaks into all the hues of heaven ; 

I see far off the mountains crowned 
With glory — I behold around 

Enough of summer's power to mould 
The breast not altogether bound 

By grief to thoughts, whose uncontrolled 

Fervour leaves feeling dumb, and human utterance cold. 

III. 
Yet I am far~-oh I far from feeling 

The life —the thrilling glow— the power 
Which have their dwelling in the healing 

And holy influence of the hour. 
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AfBlction is my doom and dower ; 

And cares, in many a darkening throng. 
Like night-clouds round a ruin, lour 

Over a soul which (never strong 

To stem the tide of ill) will not resist them long. 



IV. 

And all that glances on my vision — 

inanimate or breathing — rife 
With voiceless beauty, half Elysian, 

Of youthful and exuberant life. 
Serves but to nurse the sleepless strife 

Within — arousing the keen thought, 
Quickborn, which stabbeth like a knife, 

And wakes anticipations fraught 

With heaviest hues of gloom, from memory's pictures 
wrought. 



What slakeless fire is still consuming 
This martyred heart from day to day ? 

Lies not the bower where love was blooming 
Time trampled into long decay ? 

Alas I when hope's illusive ray 
Plays round our paths, the bright deceiver 

Allures us only to betray. 
Leaving us thenceforth wanderers ever. 
Forlorn along the shores of life's all troubled river. 
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VI. 

Hftd I but dreamed in younger years 

That time should paralyze and bow 
Me thus — ^thus fill mine eyes with tears — 

Thus chill my soul and cloud my brow : 
No 1 I had not been breathing now — 

This heart had long ago been broken ; 
I had not lived to witness how 

Deeply and bitterly each token 

Of by-gone joy will yield, what misery hath bespoken. 

VII. 

AUsI for those who stand alone — 

The shrouded few who feel and know 
What none beside have felt and known. 

To all of such a mould below 
Is born an undeparting woe, 

Beheld by. none and shared with none — 
A cankering worm whose work is slow, 

And gnaws the heartstrings one by one, 

And drains the bosom's blood till the last drop be gone. 



€ii i^omanre o( WLtUi, of USaUrfortr. 
I. 

In the year of Christ, I ween, 
Fifteen hundred and seventeen. 
The British fleet at anchor lay. 
To the Mast of Boulogne Bay. 
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ZI. 

Comes a Frenchman to the tide. 
Tall, and armed, with port of pride ; 
William De La Bue his name — 
Great his deeds, and high his fame. 

ui. 
He the British host defies-. 
"Island rohhers," loud he cries, 
•* He of you, who dares to land. 
Shall he slain hy my right hand." 



Nicholas Welsh, of Waterford, 
Stood Kildare*s stout ship a-hoard ; 
At each word the Frenchman speaks, 
Bushed the hot blood to his cheeks. 



When the British he defies. 
Starts the tear to Welsh's eyes ; 
But when insults deep he gave. 
Plunged stout Welsh amid the ware. 



Plunged unarmed in the tide. 
Save his broadsword by his side ; 
Quick he swam the white waves o'er; 
Soon he reached the hostile shore. 
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VII. 

From hiB dress the brine he shook i 
In his hand his sword he took; 
Cried he, '* Braggart, draw thj brand — 
Welsh stands singly, on thy land.*' 

vm. 
Long the Frenchman laughed, and loud ; 
Cried he then, with bearing proud, 
" For th sins, a pardon crave ; 
Soon thou It 11 a bloody grave." 

iz. 
Then he drew his stalwarth brand ; 
Slowly crossed he o*er the strand ; 
Loudly rang his armour bright ; 
Proudly waved his plume of white. 

X. 

Twice he struck at Welsh's head; 
Twice escape stout Welsh has made ; 
To his sword alone he trusts, 
Warding ofif the Frenchman's thrusts. 

xr. 
De La Rue now thrusts again. 
At brave Welsh, with might and main ; 
Deftly down brave Welsh has stooped; 
Through the air the falchion swooped. 
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xn. 
Ere could come another blow. 
Closed stout Welsh upon his foe ; 
Holds him firm, in iron grasp ; 
Bound his waist, his strong arms clasp. 



In his arms his foe he seized ; 
High in air his foe he raised ; 
Smashed him down upon his head ; 
Now stout De La Bue lies dead. 



Quickly Welsh now plied his blade. 
Soon smote off his foeman's head ; 
Shook it, in the Frenchmen's face. 
As from Boulogne now they race. 

XV. 

Now the sea again he sought ; 
In bis teeth the hair he caught ; 
And as back his way he made. 
In his mouth he held the head. 



XVI. 

As stout Welsh the head thus bore. 
From it streamed the rushing gore. 
Marking, with a crimson stain, 
All his course across the main. 
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Now he gains his vessers side. 
Quick thej raise him from the tide ; 
In his mouth the head is held. 
From the neck the blood still welled. 

XVIII. 

Now his comrades* shoulders o'er 
Welsh is raised, all stained with gore ; 
Through the fleet now flew the word — 
" Hurrah I for Welsh, of Waterford/* 



Loud and long the cheering rose ; 
Grim the severed head now shows. 
Held aloft upon the sword 
Of stout Welsh, of Waterford. 



Kit £^jbannon. 

BALLAD. 

lEBALD OBZrrZK. 



'Tis ! it is the Shannon stream— 
Brightlj glancing 1 brightly glancing 

See, oh I see the ruddy beam. 
Upon its waters dancing I 
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Thus returned from travel Tain, 
Years of exile, years of pain, 
To see old Shannon's face again. 

Oh 1 the bliss entrancing! 
Hail I our own majestic stream — 

Flowing ever, flowing ever- 
Silent in the morning beam. 

Our own beloved river I 

II. 
Fling thy rocky portals wide, 

Western ocean, western ocean; 
Bend ye hills, on either side. 

In solemn, deep devotion ; 
While before the rising gales. 
On his heaving surface sails 
Half the wealth of £rin*s vales. 

With undulating motion. 
Hail 1 our own beloved stream — 

Flowing ever, flowing ever — 
Silent in the morning beam, 

Our own majestic river 1 

III. 
On thy bosom, deep and wide — 

Noble river, lordly river — 
Royal navies safe might ride, 

Green Erin's lovely river I 
Proud upon thy banks to dwell, 
Let me ring ambition's knell, 
Lured by hope's illusive spell 

Again to wander, never. 
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Hail! our own romantic stream — 
Flowing ever, flowing ever — 

Silent in the morning beam. 
Our own majestic river ! 

IV. 

Let me from thj placid course — 

Gentle river, mighty river — 
Draw such truths of silent force. 

As sophists uttered never. 
Thus, like thee, unchanging still. 
With tranquil heart, and ordered will, 
My heaven-appointed course fulfil, 

Undeviating ever. 
Hail I our own majestic stream — 

Flowing ever, flowing ever — 
Silent in the morning beam. 

Our own delightful river ! 



eit fi^oHtv oi tit fi^HctsAtti. 

SA.CRED ROMANCE. 

J. J. CALLAN^N. 
Z. 

That mother viewed the scene of blood ; 

Her six unconquered sons were gone ; 
Fearless she viewed — ^beside her stood 

Her last — her youngest — dearest one ; 
He looked upon her, and he smiled — 
Oh I will she save that only ch 
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II. 

•* By all my love, my son," she said, 

** The hreast that nursed — the womb that bore — 
The unsleeping care that watched thee, fed, 

Till manhood's years required no more ; 
By all I*ve wept, and prayed, for thee, 
Now, now, be firm, and pity me. 

III. 
** Look, I beseech thee, on yon heaven, 

With its high field of azure light ; 
Look on this earth, to manhood given, 

Arrayed in beauty and in might ; 
And think — nor scorn thy mother's prayer — 
On him, who said it — and they were I 

IV. 

'* So shalt thou not this tyrant fear, 
Nor recreant shun the glorious strife ; 

Behold thy battle field is near ; 
Then go my son, nor heed thy life — 

Go, like thy faithful brothers, die. 

That I may meet you all on high." 

V. 

Like arrow from the bending bow. 

He sprang upon the bloody pile ; 
Like sunrise on the morning's snow. 

Was that heroic mother's smile ; 
He died — nor feared the tyrant's nod — 
For Judah's law—and Judah's God. 
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iHs tMTattbe %atCO. 

BALLAD. 

JAMSS CLA.BBNCB MANGAN. 
I. 

Awake I arise ! shake off thy dreams 1 
Thou art not what thou wert of yore : 

Of all those rich, those dazzling beams. 
That once illumed thine aspect o'er. 

Show me a solitary one. 

Whose glory is not quenched, and gone. 

n. 
The harp remaineth where it fell, 

With mould'ring frame and broken chord ; 
Around the song there hangs no spell — 

No laurel wreath entwines the sword ; 
And startlingly the footstep falls, 
Along thy dim and dreary walls. 

in. 

When other men, in future years, 
In wonder ask, how this could be. 

Then answer only by thy tears. 
That ruin fell on thine, and thee, 

Because thyself would have it so — 

Because thou welcomedst the blow. 

IT. 

To stamp dishonour on thy brow. 
Was not within the power of earth ; 

And art thou agonized, when now 
The hour that lost thee all thy worth. 
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And turned thee to the thing thou art, 
Rushes upon thy bleeding heart? 

Y. 

Weep, weep, degraded one I the deed. 
The desperate deed was all thine own. 

Thou madest more than maniac speed 
To hurl thine honours from their throne. 

Thine honours fell, and when they fell, 

The nations rang thj funeral Icnell. 

VI. 

Well may thy sons be seared in soul, 
Their groans be deep, by night and day ; 

Till day and night forget to roll. 
Their noblest hopes shall mourn decay — 

Their freshest flowers shall die by blight— 

Their brightest suns shall set in night. 

vn. 
The stranger as he treads thy sod. 

And views thy universal wreck. 
May execrate the foot that trod. 

Triumphant on a prostrate neck. 
But what is that to thee ? Thy woes 
May hope, in vain, for pause, or close. 

TXTL 

Awake ! arise 1 shake off thy dreams ! 

'Tia idle all to talk of power. 
And fame, and glory — ^these are themes. 

Befitting ill so dark an hour. 
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Till miraclesbe wrought for thee. 
Nor fame, nor glorj, shalt thou see. 

IX. 

Thou art forsaken by the earth. 
Which makes a byword of thy name. 

Nations, and thrones, and powers, whose birth 
As yet is not, shall rise to fame. 

Shall flourish, and may fall — ^but thou 

Shalt linger, as thou lingerest now. 

z. 

And till all earthly power shall wane. 
And time's gray pillars, groaning, fall. 

Thus shall it be, and, still, in vain. 
Thou shalt essay to burst the thrall, 

Which binds in fetters, forged by fate. 

The wreck and ruin of what once was great. 



tf 5e JRomante oC tje dFafri? Cure. 
I. 

Nelly Phelan's child is ailing ; 
Hour by hour, the babe is failing ; 
Squeeling, kicking, biting, whining, 
To an atomy, he's pining. 



ti. 
Once he wasa fine, wee fellow ; 
Now he's wrinkled, thin, and yellow. 
Playful then he was, and civil ; 
Now he's cross gruned, as the Devil. 
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III. 

To a wise woman Nell's walking ; 
Long time they're in secret talking ; 
First she heard all Nell's description ; 
Then she wrote out a prescription. 



•* Take this cure, although a strange one ; 
It is needed when they change one ; 
By it you'll the fairies bother, 
Get your child, and choke the other. 



** You must make the fairy speak out. 
Ere your child, from them, you take out : 
If you follow what's here written, 
You shall find the biter's bitten." 



VI. 

Cried Nell, ** Be sure that I'll observe it ; 

If I fail I'll not deserve it : 

I would walk the wide world over, 

If my child I could recover." 



Five hundred eggshells Nelly chooses ; 
In a pot, the shells she bruises ; 
In spring water now they're boiling ; 
Stirring round the pot, she's toiling. 

2 
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VIII. 

Bed hot now the poker's ready ; 
While Nell stirs the pot, so steady : 
From the child, in cradle lying, 
Nell now hears a strange voice crying — 



** Mammy 1 mammy I what's that boiling? 
Why with potstick are you toiling ?*• 
Nell, with fright, to drop was ready. 
Yet she answered, cool, and steady — 



** Eggshells, deary ! I am brewing ; 
Cock's broth, for my babe, I'm stewing : 
When I skim off all the dripping. 
Then it will be fit for sipping/' 



** Though five hundred years I*m chewing. 
Eggshells never saw I brewing; 
Though five centuries Tm cheating, 
Ne*er have I seen cock's broth eating." 

XII. 

Quick the poker Nelly seizes ; 

To the cradle now she races ; 

Red hot down its throat she crams it ; 

With her might and main, she rams it. 
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XIII. 

Gone like lightning is the fairy ; 
In its stead, there lies her deary — 
Her brave boy — her darling Terry, 
With his lip and cheek of cherry. 



Cjbarlotte Cortraj^. 

BALLAD. 

JOSEPH BRENNAN. 
I. 

She stood upon the scaffold— pure and proud — 

No terror in her eye ; 
She turned, unheeding, from the jeering crowd, 

And gazed upon the sky ; 

II. 
And there, with eye prophetic, read the scroll, 

Which tells that tyrant blood 
Gives wings, and not a burden, to the soul 

Which throbbed for human good. 

III. 
She stood upon the scaffold —and her form 

Dilated in its pride : 
She stood serene amid the frantic storm, 

A vengeance sanctified I 

IV. 

She heeded not the hour—the cries^the place — 

HeiVrWoman-heart was brave : 
The prefatory gleam was on her face 

Of light beyond the grave. 
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There was a glorj on her forehead high. 

The reflex of that day. 
Which shines upon the dwellers in the sky, 

When life has passed away. 



And in the radiancy of stern delight — 

Anticipated bliss ; 
She seemed — ^that maiden terrible and bright— 

A human Nemesis I 

VII. 

She stood that hour upon the place of shame, 

A mystery for time ; 
For she had done a deed without a name — 

Oh, call it not a crime. 



She loved the Girondins, who spake great truths- 
Great truths which cannot die ; 

She loved that brilliant band of patriot youths, 
Who lived for history. 



Isnard — whose words were like magician's wand- 

And Vergniaud, the true ; 
And oh, with love, this other love beyond. 

She loved young Barbarouz. 
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Their noble hopes and passionate longingt burned, 

Like flame into her soul ; 
A.nd all the maiden's fiery thoughts were turned 

To one tremendous goal ! 

XI. 

6he followed out her mission to the end— 

Ah 1 earth has few like her I 
She fell — for she was freedom's martyred friend — 

And smote the murderer ! 



Ah 1 gather flowers, and strew them on her graye, 

And sing a requiem low, 
For her— the young, the beautiful, the brare — 

Who struck th' avenging blow. 



And bring the first-fruits of the spring to grace 

The tomb where she is laid I 
Earth holds no ground more hallowed than the place 

Where sleeps the martyred maid. 

XIV. 

Oh 1 sing the requiem, children of her land ; 

For she unloosed your chain ! 
And if blood shone upon that snowy hand, 

'Twas blood that left no stain. 

2 B 2 
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XV. 

Weep, weep the martjr— she was like the sun- 

A blessing overhead 1 
Shedding pure light, until the goal is won— 

Then deepening into reef. 

XVI. 

Even as I speak, a grateful country weeps 

Over the holy grave ; 
While she, the angel of assassination sleeps, 

Where sleep the brave I 



I. 

Ope the doors, both front and back ; 
Through them lies the horseman*s track. 
Clear the floor, and cease from talk ; 
Now I hear him on his walk. 



II. 
Here's the headless horseman's course — 
Headless horseman and weird horse ; 
Swerve he may not from the path 
Marked out for him, by heaven's wrath. 

in. 
On his walk this house was placed ; 
Bight across his path 'twas raised ; 
Through this house, from front to back, 
Must he hold his nightly track. 
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See I now through the door he rides ; 
His left hand the bridle guides ; 
From his severed neck the gore 
Gashes all his bosom o'er. 



High in his right hand is held 
A purse, with golden pieces swelled ; 
Drenched with blood that purse appears ; 
From it drop the bloody tears. 



On he rides upon his path — 

Save our souls from heaven's dread wrath>^ 

Onward man and horse now go. 

On their course round Shanacloch. 



Now he's past out at the rere — 
Sight of horror and of fear I 
Now, while round him moans the gale, 
Hear the headless horseman's tale. 



VIII. 

When the Barry's ruled below, 
In the fort of Shanacloch ; 
Siege was to the castle laid — 
Brave defence the Barry's made. 
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IX. 

Back the siegen, bathed in blood, 
DroTe they to the Bride's dark flood ; 
Boated, thence, the Saxons go, 
From the walls of Shanacloch. 



X. 

Next day, they a merchant found. 
Who to Shanacloch was bound ; 
Known to all the Barry clan~ 
Known, and trusted, was this man. 



Him the Saxon bribed with gold, 
To betray the Barry's hold : 
Ope*d he, next night, the strong gate ; 
Then the Barry's met their fate. 

XII. 

Calmly sleeping, side by side, 
Shanacloch's bold Barry's died ; 
Stabbed they them, till every floor 
Seemed a lake of crimson gore. 

XIII. 

Now the Saxon warriors hold 
Shanacloch, thus gained by gold. 
Comes the traitor, and demands 
Promised gold from their red hands. 
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XIV. 

"Promised gold must still be paid ;" 
Thus the Saxon leader said ; 
" But some interest must be due ; 
Steel must clear that score with you." 



Then a gold-filled purse he laid, 
On the floor, and drew his blade : 
When the merchant, to it, stooped. 
Through the air, the broadsword swooped. 



Swept the broadsword through his neck. 
Without stay, and without check ; 
Fell his pale head, on the floor ; 
Gushed the blood, his false breast o*er. 



The Barry's dead — the spoiler's gone— 
Shanacloch's a ruin grown ; 
But the traitor's unforgiven. 
On this earth, or yet in heayen. 

XVIII. 

Bloodstained, headless, still, he bidea ; 
Still, round Shanacloch he rides ; 
And, still, holds the useless gold. 
For which Shanacloch was sold. 
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BALLAD. 

J1.MKB CLARSNCS lCl.Nai.ir. 
I. 

We are but shadows I none of all those things* 
Formless and vague, that flit upon the wings 
Of wild imagination, round thy couch. 
When slumber seals thine eyes, is clothed with such 
An unreality as human life. 

Cherished and clung to, as it is ; theTear, 
The thrilling hope, the agonizing strife. 

Are not more unavailing there, than here. 
To him who reads what Nature would pourtray. 
What speaks the night ? a comment on the day. 
Day dies — night lives — and as in dumb derision, 
Mocks the past phantom with her own vain vision I 

II. 

Man shuts the volumej^of the past for aye — 

A blind slave to the all-absorbing present ; 
He courts debasement, and from day to day. 

His wheel of toil revolves—revolves incessant : 
And well may earth-directed zeal be blighted 1 

And well may time laugh selfish hopes to scorn t 
He lives in vain, vrhose reckless years have slighted 
The humbling truth, which penitence and gray 

Hairs teach the wise, that such cold hopes are born. 
Only to dupe, and to be thus requited ! 

How many such there be, in whom the thorn. 
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Which disappointment plants, festers in rain, 
Save as the instrument of sleepless pain — 

Who bear about with them the burning feeling. 
And fire of that intolerable word, 
Which, inly searching, pierceth like a sword. 

The breast whose wounds thenceforward know no healing I 

III. 
Behold the overteeming globe ! its millions 

Bear mournful witness, cycles, centuries, roll. 
That man may madly forfeit heaven's pavilions, 

To hug his darling trammels — yet the soul — 

The startled soul, upbounding from the mire 
Of earthliness, and all alive with fears, 
Unsmothered by the lethargy of years. 

Whose dates are blanks, at moments will inquire, 
** And whither tends this wasting struggle ? hath. 
The living universe no loftier path, 
Than that we toil on ever ? must the eye 
Of hope but light a desert ? shall the high 
Spirit of enterprise be chilled, and bowed. 
And grovel in darkness, reft of all its proud 
Prerogatives? alas ! and must man barter. 

The eternal, for the perishing — but to be 
The world's applauded and degraded martyr, 

Unsouled, enthralled, and never to be free ?" 



Ancient of days I first cause ! adored ! unknown I 
Who wert, and art, and art to come I the heart 

Yearns in its lucid moods, to thee alone ! 
Thy name is Love : thy word is Truth : thou art 
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The fount of happiness— the source of glory — 
Eternity is in thy hands, and power — 
Oh I from that sphere unrecognised hy our 

Slow souls, look down upon a world, which hoary 

In evil and in error though it he. 
Retains even yet some trace of that primeval 
Beauty, that hloomed upon its brow, ere evil 

And error wiled it from thy love and- thee ! 
Look down, and if, while human brows are brightening 

In godless triumph, angel eyes be weeping. 
Publish thy will in syllables of lightning. 

And sentences of thunder, to the sleeping ! 
Look down, and renovate the waning name 

Cf goodness, and relume the waning light 
Of truth and purity ! that all may aim 

At one imperishable crown — the bright 
Guerdon, which they, who, by untired and holy 

Exertion, overcome the world, inherit — 
Tie self-denying, the peaceable, the lowly, 
. The truly merciful, the poor in spirit ! 

V. 

So shall the end of thy all-perfect plan, 
At length be realized in erring man. 
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